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Art  I.  1.  The  Reasons  of  the  Protestant  Religion  ;  A  Discourse  dr- 
limed  at  a  Monthly  Association  of  Protestant  Dissenting  Minis- 
ten  and  Congregations,  held  at  the  Meeting  House  in  luington. 
May  4,  181 5.  By  John  Pye  Smith,  D.  D.  pp.  60.  Price 
Conder. 

1  An  Examination  of  the  Arguments  for  the  pre-eminence  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Episcopacy^  adduced  by  the  Kev.  John  Ryan,  in  a 
Sermon  preached  in  Townsend-Street  Chapel,  Dublin,  at  the  Con- 
tecrution  of  the  Right  Rev., Dr.  Plunkett,  and  the  Right  Rev.  Dr. 
Waldron,  on  the  24th  Feb.  1815.  By  the  Rev.  Janies  Carlylei  of 
the  Scots  Church,  Mary’s  Abbey,  Dublin,  pp.  109. 

1  A  Defence  of  the  Reformation^  in  Answer  to  a  Book  entitled  *  Just 
*  Prejudices  against  the  Calvinists  Written  in  French  by  the  Re- 
ferend  and  Learned  Monsieur  Claude,  Minister  of  the  Reformed 
Church  at  Charenton ;  and  faithfully  translated  into  English,  by 
T.  B.  M  .4.  To  which  is  prefixed,  A  Sketch  of  the  Author’s  Life, 
including  some  Observations  on  the  Spirit  of  Popery.  By  John 
Townsend  2  Vols- 8vo.  pp.  xc.  345. 351.  Price  ll.  28.  Hatchard, 
Conder,  1815. 

ERE  the  New  Testament  put  into  the  hands  of  an  intelU- 
^  geiit  person,  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  records  of  ec¬ 
clesiastical  history,  for  the  purpose  of  deducing  from  tbe  apostolic 
Stings,  not  a  system  of  polity,  but  correct  ideas  of  wbat  is  in- 
^olfed  ill  (he  profession  of  Christianity,  he  would  feel  assured, 
tbit  bdtii  (lie  doctrines  and  the  discipline  of  the  Cburcb  ot  Christ, 
bid  an  exclusive  relation  to  the  moral  and  spiritual  improvement 
ofmaiikinil.  He  would  entertain  no  suspicion  that  there  could 
be  supposed  to  exist  in  the  Scriptures,  any  basis  for  a  mononoly 
rf  religion  hy  human  enactments ;  or  that  the  eAicacy  of  its 
truths  could  have  any  dependence  on  human  regulations.  He 
Would  fiud  tliat  the  Apostles  were  fully  satisfied  with  the  sub- 
■ttston  of  their  converts  to  the  faith  and  holy  precepts  of  the 
Vou  V.  N.  S.  C  c 
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Gospel,  and  that  in  this  result  of  their  ministry,  according  to 
their  own  appreciation  of  tlic  design  of  Christianity,  all  itsobjetts 
were  accomplished. 

LfCt  us  in)a(;;ine  such  a  person  transported  from  the  assembly 
of  the  primitive  Christians  at  Corinth,  or  at  Kphesus,  where  be 
had  been  familiariied  with  the  unostentatious  spirit  and  lowly 
circumstances  of  the  first  teachers  of  Christianity,  and  broui;lit 
into  contact  with  the  Church  of  Home  in  the  zenith  of  its 
^K)wer,  or  even  as  it  now  exists  in  some  European  countries, 
'riicn  unfold  to  him  its  history ;  inform  him  of  the  lofty  preten¬ 
sions  it  makes  to  spiritual  monarchy  ;  exhibit  itsTitual;  and  ex- 
^)lain  the  olliccs  and  ordinances  of  its  hierarchy : — and  what 
would  be  his  astonishment  and  horror  !  Shew  him  the  Pojie  in 
the  assumed  character  of  St.  Peter’s  successor,  encircled  with  re¬ 
verence  and  majesty,  having  a  lar^c  silver  cross  carried  beforebiia 
as  a  sacred  banner,  and  the  multitude  kneeling  in  adoration  ss 
he  passes ;  cardinals,  archbishops,  arch-priests,  archdeacont, 
jirebendaries,  canons,  choristers,  &c.  clothed  in  purple,  and  other 
coloured  robes  ;  wcarina?  the  mitre,  the  stole,  the  alb,  the  cope, 
the  roclict,  the  hood,  the  pall,  the  dalmatica,  the  tunica,  ipd 
other  apparatus  of  the  hierarchy  ;  and  he  would  be  utterly  con- 
fonndeil  !  He  would  recognise  in  these  splendid  fop)>eries  and 
habits,  somethin"  very  different  from  the  lowly  forms  in  which 
he  hud  seem  the  {lastors  of  the  Christian  tloeks  in  the  purest  of 
all  Christian  porio<ls  and  assomhlies.  He  mi"ht  find  in  tkf 
former  the  nui^nitieence  of  Papuan  temples  and  of  idolatrow 
altars ;  hut  notliiii"  to  remind  him  of  the  Church  of  Cbrint  it 
Corinth,  or  at  Ephesus.  Now  rehearse  to  him  the  intri^ies  lod 
dariii"  projects,  in  the  success  of  which  its  potver  was  acquired 
and  cunsolidatcil ; — throw  open  the  doors  of  its  dungeons,  iikI 
conduct  him  throiu^h  the  seoret  chambers  of  its  1  lupiisition  ;- 
lead  him  to  the  numerous  victims  of  its  veiifi^eancc,  expiring oi 
racks,  and  consuiuin"  in  (lames  : — will  lie  not  now  recognise  the 
mystery  of  inicpiity — the  woman  drunk  with  the  blood  of  tke 
saints  and  of  the  martyrs  of  Jesns  r — And  w  hile  he  wonders  with 
lf;reat  admiration  at  the  strange  spectacle,  he  finds  one  iBore 
proof  of  the  truth  of  Hcvelation,  in  the  fulfilment  of  its  Dost 
awful  predictions. 

Thelon^  period  durin"  which  (his  power  was  in  the  plcnitnde 
of  its  influence,  ferociously  sporting  itself  with  the  nnseriesef 
mankind,  was  emphatically  “  'I'he  mystery  of  God,”  which, ckil* 
Icnspii"  the  faith  and  patience  of  the  saints,  presented  at  tb^ 
same  time  the  most  ample  occasions  fur  their  display.  Hos 
many  prayers  fraught  with  earnest  supplications  for  the  deftntf* 
lion  of  a  tyranny  which  had  taken  peace  from  the  earth, 
in  secret  ascendin"  to  heaven,  wliilc  the  souls  of  the  futW 
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sWd  \^or(l  of  God,  and  for  tlie  testimony  Hhicli  they  held, 
were  Acciisins:  this  tyranny  night  and  day  before  the  eternal 
throne !  They  found  consolation  only  in  the  assurance  that  tU 
desolation  was  determinetl,  and  would  in  proper  time  he  accom* 
plished ;  and  in  the  anticipation  of  such  a  judgement,  tlie 
departed  and  the  living  felt  the  purest  and  the  noblest  triumph, 
lo  pro|)ortiun  as  they  sympathized  with  the  degradations  and 
afflictions  of  mankind,  and  were  alive  to  the  interests  of  truth 
tad  of  goodness,  must  the  enlightened  have  wished  and  prayed 
for  the  complete  subversion  of  the  papal  system. 

In  our  own  times,  that  system  has  b^n  shaken  to  its  very 
(buodations.  Societies  formed  under  its  authority,  and  making 
part  of  it,  composed  of  irersons  under  preposterous  vows  of 
celibacy,  by  which  the  energies  and  prosperity  of  social  life 
were  counteracted  and  destroyed,  have  been  broken  up. 
Thousands  of  priests,  employed  as  the  agents  of  papal  dea- 
postism,  were  separated  from  the  people  whose  minds  they  had 
(oslavcd.  The  inquisitors  of  Spain  and  of  Portugal  were  driven 
from  their  black  and  horrid  tribunals.  The  conclave  itself  was 
ficattereil ;  and  the  whole  Romish  Hierarchy  was  trembling  with 
illiriglit.  What  was  the  interest  which  these  events  excited? 
What,  the  feelings  which  they  inspired  among  Protestants? 
Were  they  such  as  comported  with  the  love  of  Christian  free¬ 
dom  ?  such  as  were  suitable  to  the  prayers  which  had  been  for 
ages  ideutihed  with  Protestantism  ?  Were  tliey  such  as  responded 
to  the  predictions  of  the  word  of  God  ?  When  Angels  were 
preparing  to  give  the  signal  of  exultation, — “  Rejoice  over  her, 
Uiou  heaven,  and  ye  holy  apostles  and  prophets,'* — what  were 
tbe  feelings  and  the  expressions  of  many  Protestants  ?  It  was 
quite  natural  to  suppose,  that  to  all  who  bore  that  name,  the 
proclamation  of  religious  freedom  to  millions  of  men,  the  subjects 
of  states  where  for  centuries  intolerance  had  reigned,  the  put- 
tiug  down  of  iiupiisitions,  and  the  taking  away  of  power  from 
utcor|)oratcd  bodies  of  clergy  who  had  too  long  employed  it  to 
tonoy  and  injure  mankind,  would  have  excited  such  joy,  and 
bave  given  occasion  for  the  celebration  of  such  a  jubilee,  as  bad 
®ot  hitherto  bt^eii  known  in  our  world. 

Strangely  different  were  the  general  feelings  and  the  general 
practice  in  Protestant  countries.  We  may  not  blattie  the  with- 
oolding  of  admiration  from  the  agents  in  those  transactions;  we 
applaud  the  compassion  and  the  relief  extended  to  the 
*^led  and  tlie  necessitous  ;  we  might  regard  with  the  tenderest 
feelings  of  humanity,  and  with  the  purest  sentiments  of  beoevo- 
fe®ce,  the  persons  who,  by  tbe  changes  we  have  described, 
placed  in  a  state  of  sutfering.  But,  looking  to  the  events 
ibcmsclves,  wc  might  have  expected  demonstrations  of  joy  from 
professors  of  the  Protestant  faith,  when  principles  and  iiistU 
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tiitlons  which  breathed  the  fiercest  spirit  of  hostility  against 
that  righteous  cause,  were  shaken  and  fallinij.  Stranp^ly  it 
variaiK'e  were  their  h'elinijs  and  their  practice.  Tlie  coiwtfr- 
nations  and  treiuhlini^s  of  Home  were,  as  if  by  sympathy,  com- 
iminicated  to  the  ministers  of  Protestant  churches ;  anti  i 
luourniu':;;  was  eommenced,  wliich  could  not  have  been  exctHMed, 
uiul  which,  tluTe  is  too  ^reat  reason  to  fear,  would  not  have  bee# 
ctjUilled,  had  Christianity  itself  been  iiiterred.  The  inoinliefs 
of  Protestant  communities  were  seen  associatt  il  with  “  The 
“  kini^s  of  the  earth,  and  the  merchants  of  tlie  earth,  weep- 
“  ini;  and  wiiilin:;,  and  ervinj;,  Alas!  tliat  s^rcat  city  1 Some 
Protestants,  indeed,  partakin!;  of  tlie  feeliiu^s  proper  for  the 
occasion,  were  eoiu^ratulatin^  eacli  other  on  havim^  livwl  to 
see  such  a  day  ;  hut  they  witc  persons  whose  stations  and 
whose  iidluenee  did  not  attach  much  im[)ortauee  to  either 
their  sorrows  or  their  joys.  The  events  to  which  we  are  re- 
ferrini;,  were  adapted  to  inlereiit  and  p^ratify  the  loiu;  elierished 
liopes  of  i;ood  men,  the  frii  ndsof  true  liberty  ;  but  the  end  which 
they  ju  oinisedhas  not  yet  in  its  expected  measure  been  obtained. 
T'lu‘  dissatisfied  and  sullen  temper  with  which  they  were  viewed 
by  the  jiowerful,  soon  opposed  a  check  to  their  free  operation; 
and  the  streams  of  freedom  were  met  by  a  tide  of  irresistible 
furv,  belore  which  they  were  driven  towards  their  sources. 

'^hat  tide  still  e(»utiuucs  to  flow  ;  and  till  its  force  be  spent, 
wc  must  consider  the  best  interests  of  mankind  as  exposed  to 
ilanger.  The  recent  changes  in  Europe  are  not,  we  must  con¬ 
fess,  ealeidalcd  to  dissijiate  our  fears,  and  to  console  our  hopes. 
Can  it  be  ipiestionuhic  wMiether  the  leadin;;  a«;ents  of  papal  do¬ 
minion  he  eluted  with  the  prosjiect  which  those  changes  open? 
Are  they  exjM'etiin;  less  than  the  revival  of  its  j;raiuleur  and 
authority  ^  T'he  tide  is  flowing  according^  to  their  wishes;  and 
they  are  on  the  alert,  ready  to  embark  and  to  pursue  the  voytjte 
of  popish  circumnavis;ation.  The  Jesuits — the  Janizaries  of 
the  papal  court-  arc  wailiin;  the  orders  of  their  superiors,  to 
compass  sea  and  land  in  its  service.  The  hammers  and  the 
anvils  necessary  to  prepare  the  chains  of  mental  deg^radation,  are 
resounding  with  the  blows  of  papal  artizans ;  and  the  shafb 
which  are  to  be  directed  at  the  most  valuable  liberties  of  men, 
are  sharpening^.  Wc  are  unshaken  in  our  confidence,  that  the 
best  of  causes  shall  not  always  be  an  oppressed  one; — that  God 
will  arise  to  scatter  his  enemies;  to  overthrow  the  thrones  of 
tyrants,  and  to  hurl  the  enslavers  of  the  world  from  their  protMl 
and  abused  pre-eminence;  to  raise  liberty  from  the  dust;  to 
strike  oil*  her  fetters  ;  to  adorn  her  with  beauty  ;  to  pour  a  i*el«- 
tial  radiance  around  her  ;  and  so  to  ennoble  and  endow  her,  tbit 
she  may  become  the  admiration  and  the  delight  of  mankiod. 
In  the  mean  time,  wc  would  ciidctlvonr  to  arouse  every  Proteo- 
tant  to  a  sense  of  the  dangers  which  surround  him  ;  and  to  ui^ 
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on  all  ))ossess  more  than  common  taleiUs  and  influence,  the 
duty  of  employing  them  in  tlie  support  of  Protestant  nrinciples. 
Secure  of  salvation  wlidc  their  sentiments  are  in  acconlance  with 
the  Gospel,  and  their  lives  regulated  by  its  laws,  Protestiint 
Christians  may  well  dispense  with  the  trouble  of  justifying  their 
sepai'ution  from  the  Church  of  Rome. 

In  other  respects,  how'ever,  they  arc  to  he  eonsidercHl  as 
olteying  the  calls  of  no  unimportant  duty,  in  engaging  in  that 
controversy.  It  becomes  them  to  advocate  the  cause  of  pure  re¬ 
ligion  ;  to  assert  the  sufliciency  of  the  Scriptures ;  to  expose  the 
corruptions  of  Christianity  ;  to  deliver  maukind  from  the  most 
inglorious  bondage  ;  to  forward  the  interests  of  true  liberty;  to 
warn  the  world  of  the  hazards  to  which  its  freedom  is  ex¬ 
posed  ;  and  to  prevent  as  tmich  as  in  them  lies  the  extension  of 
a  tyranny  which,  insatiate  as  the  grave  itself  in  its  desires,  will 
never  be  satisfied,  till  its  power  prevail  over  every  right  inhe¬ 
rent  in  man,  or  conferred  u|M)n  him  by  Revelation,  and  the  sub¬ 
dued  world  be  prostrate  at  its  feet. 

\Vc  are  glad,  at  this  crisis,  of  the  opportunity  of  commending 
to  our  readers,  the  publications,  the  titles  of  which  head  the  pre¬ 
sent  article.  Reserving  our  notice  of  Mr.  Townsciurs  txlition 
of  Claude's  defence  of  the  Reformation,  to  the  close  of  this  article, 
we  sliall  direct  our  attention  to  the  im|>ortunt  pamphlets  of  Dr. 
Smith  and  Mr.  Carlyle.  The  discourse  of  the  former,  more 
ample  in  its  range  of  topics,  than  the'  ^  Examination*  of  the 
latter  writer,  states  in  a  comprehensive  manner  the  ftrlncipal 
tenets  of  the  Romish  Church ;  and  furnishes  very  satisfactory 
refutation  of  its  pretensions.  Mr.  Carlyle  confines  his  state- 
raeiits  ami  his  reasonings  to  one  primary  article,  *  The  Pre- 
*  emincncy  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Episcopacy;*  which  he  In¬ 
vestigates  with  admirable  acuteness,  and  fairly  and  completely 
demolishes.  So  w/dl  do  Inith  these  writers  manage  the  weapons 
which  they  have  selected  as  best  adapted  to  the  place  and  cir¬ 
cumstances  in  which  they  respectively  combat,  and  so  *  mighty  * 
ire  those  weapons,  tlmt' in  battle  they  must  he  victors.  Were 
mankind  to  submit  themselves  to  the  dominion  of  truth  only,  and 
to  abandon  or  adhere  to  religious  communities  only  us  they  feel 
the  power  of  convincing  arguments,  these  pamphlets  alone  would 
produce  a  striking  and  extensive  change,  and  would  go  far  to¬ 
wards  eflecting  an  entire  desertion  of  the  Romish  Church^  \Ve 
shall  furnisii  some  specimens  of  their  efHcient  tendency  towards 
the  accoinplishmeiit  of  this  object. 

‘  The  Papal  system,’  Dr.  Smith  remarks,  *  preaenta  iticlf  under 
two  considerably  different  aspecta.  The  one  is  that  ^baaer  form 
which  it  wore  during  the  period  from  the  eighth  to  the  sixteenth  cen- 
and  which  it  still  wears,  with  little  alteration,  in  those  coun- 
tues  where  civil  and  religious  freedom  have  obtained  no^  footings 
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The  other  it  a  nu>rc  mild  and  polished  form  wliich  it  hot  assoiQcJ 
$ince  the  era  af  the  Reformation^  in  more  cnliglitened  countriet,  aod 
under  the  representation  of  cautious  and  able  advocates.  Either 
of  these  views,  without  some  corrections,  would  be  erroneous.  But, 
not  to  deprive  the  Roman  Catholic  cause  of  any  pleadable  adnn. 
tage,  I  have  been  careful  to  derive  the  statements  of  its  doctriasi 
brought  forwards  in  this  discourse,  onl^  from  its  own  public  and  ss. 
thorized  documents,  and  from  the  writings  of  its  most  approved  mo. 
dorn  defenders.*  pp.  3—^. 

This  manner  of  proceeding  is  highly  honourable  to  th# 
Author  ;  and  is  demonstrative  of  his  candour  towards  his  oppo¬ 
nents.  Great  caution,  however,  is  evidently  necessary  is 
adopting  the  representations  of  Catholics  writing  in  a  count^  io 
enlightened  as  our  own,  in  which  there  are  so  many  motives 
to  be  found  in  the  prevalence  of  Protestant  principle.s  for  an  ex* 
treme  carefulness.  Whatever  meliorations  may  have  takes 
place  in  the  feelings  and  inclinations  of  Catholics  residiig 
among  Protestants,  and  surrounded  on  all  sides  with  the  know¬ 
ledge  and  manners  of  a  well-instructed  and  liberal  age,  we  ques¬ 
tion  whether  any  alteration  has  obtained  in  the  Papal  system 
itself,  and  whether  the  Papal  Court  has  done  any  liomsge  to 
the  increasing  knowledge  and  liberal  sentiments  of  mi^em 
times.  Does  that  Court  look  upon  the  rights  asserted  and  se¬ 
cured  at  the  Ueforniation  by  the  intrepid  advocates  of  liberty,  is 
any  other  light  than  as  a  violent  alienation  of  its  possession, 
which  it  is  watching  the  proper  opportunity  to  recover  ?  Hss  it 
ever  revoked  its  severe  edicts,  from  which  so  many  cruelties  btve 
resulted  ?  is  it  less  ferocious  because  it  has  become  a  neweres- 
ture,  or  because  the  curbs  and  chains  by  which  it  has  so  loa^ 
been  hound,  prevent  its  mischievous  assaults  ? 

We  give  credit  to  the  professions  of  some  Catholics,  and 
respect  them  as  liberal  and  benevolent  men  ;  but  the  system  of 
Popery  is,  in  our  opinion,  unaltered,  and  unalterable.  It  bdtrk 
in  its  whole  complexion,  and  vindictive  in  its  temper;  tad 
nothing  is  wanting  towards  the  revival  of  all  that  history  mark* 
as  odious  and  horrible  in  its  conduct,  but  the  same  streni^  and 
extent  of  domination  which  it  has  possessed.  We  feel  conviooed 
that  a  true  picture  of  Popery,  is  presented  in  Spain  and  Portu¬ 
gal,  rather  than  in  England  or  Ireland ;  and  in  the  whole  of 
its  history,  ratlicr  than  in  the  publications  of  a  Butler  or  a 
Eustace. 

These  gentlemen  must  have  well  known  that  their  profesaiow 
of  liberality,  the  genuine  efiuaions  of  their  hearts  we  hava  no 
doubt,  towards  Protestants,  are  in  direct  opposition  to  thr 
tenets  and  decrees  of  their  own  Church,  which  does  not  peemrt 
iu  members  to  regard  persons  without  its  pale  as  admissible  to 
the  hope  of  eternal  mercy.  They  must  surely  have  felt,  that  i» 
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proportion  as  tlioir  charity  was  nuic  ami  extciiMve,  their  con- 
si<((ei)cy  was  ^iviii^  way.  If,  as  Ur.  Smith  has  remarked  of  the 
Utior  of  these  ros|>ectahlc  authors,  tlicy  really  believe  as  their 
professions  import,  they  *  have  broken  the  catholic  unity,*  and 
oinrlit  to  separate  themselves  from  a  Church  whose  unchangeable 
ami  unquulilied  principle  is,  that  submission  to  its  authority  is 
indispensable  to  salvation.  Till  the  advocates  of  the  Uomish 
rhurcli  in  our  own  country,  brine:  tis  a  rep^ular  certificate  of  their 
btsD?  authorized  to  expound  its  doctrines,  we  must  be  per- 
niittisi,  not  only  to  reject  for  ourselves  their  dicta,  as  the  stand¬ 
ard  of  Catholic  doctrine,  but  to  caution  as  many  as  our  voice 
can  reach,  uirainst  the  representations  of  such  interpreters  as 
tlio  lute  Mr.  Kustaee,  and  other  liberally  minded  men.  • 

\Vc  are,  however,  quite  satisfied  with  the  most  cautious 
representations  and  the  mihlest  descriptions  of  po|>ery,  when 
preparins:  for  the  refutation  of  its  claims;  and  accompany  the 
present  Protestant  Authors  in  the  path  which  they  have  marked 
out,  from  the  most  perfect  persuasion  that  it  will  lead  us  to  a 
(juiet  habitation,  into  which  no  man  dares  presume  to  enter 
for  the  purpose  of  questioning  us  on  the  ground  of  religion,  and 
assuming  the  control  of  our  conscience. 

The  following  sentiments  cannot  be  too  extensively  circulated  ; 
and  they  ]>oint  out  with  precision  and  force  the  proper  man¬ 
ner  in  which  all  pretensions  to  religious  authority  arc  to  be 
considered. 

‘  Every  man  must  be  originally  free  in  regard  to  religion.  It  is 
his  own,  Ills  eternal  interest  that  is  at  stake.  If  he  go  wrong,  he  is 
the  sufferer,  if  right,  lie  derives  all  the  benefit ;  and  therefore,  in  thia, 
ifinaoycasc,  he  is  not  to  be  controulcd  further  than  he  may  see 
fit  to  put  himself  under  authority  to  others,  or  than  God  may  be 
pleased  to  give  to  others  authority  over  him. — If  one  man  come  to 
another  and  say,  **  Sir,  I  have  authority  from  Almighty  God  to 
dictate  to  you  what  you  must  believe  and  what  you  must  do,  and  if 
you  refuse  to  believe  and  do  as  1  dictate,  1  have  authority  to  punish 
you  with  what  severity  I  chuse  in  this  world,  and  sentence  you  to 
eternal  damnation  in  the  next the  other  has  ut  least  a  right  to  say, 

“  Ifyou  can  satisfy  me  that  you  have  the  authority  of  God  to  dictate 
and  to  infiic^t  the  penalties  you  mention,  I  am  perfectly  ready  to 
submit  to  you,  but  I  must  be  satisfied  that  you  have  this  authority,  be¬ 
cause,  for  aught  I  know,  you  may  be  deceiving  me  for  your  own 
interest,  and  by  following  your  dictates,  I  may  be  running  headlong 
to  my  own  destruction ! "  And  he  might  add,  **  As  men  have  a  won¬ 
derful  ambition  to  dictate,  and  to  controul  and  rule  over  one  another, 

the  lives  of  millions  have  been  sacrificed  to  this  desire  of  command-  , 
ing,  I  must  have  extremely  good  evidence,  evidence  that  admits  of  no 
doubt  or  deception,  that  you  have  the  autliority  of  God  to  do  as  yon 
have  said,  before  1  can  submit  to  you,  because  this  demand  of  yours 
be  a  mere  trick  to  cheat  me  out  of  my  liberty,  and  to  gra* 
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tit'y  your  ambition  to  dictate  and  command.*’ — *  Further,  it  it  erideoi, 
that  if  God  give  a  warrant  to  any  man  to  exercise  a  limited  controoi 
over  another,  that  man  cannot  without  dereliction  of  duty  exottd 
his  warrant.  lf»  for  example,  Gud  give  to  one  man  a  warrtm  to 
teach,  exhort,  admonish  another,  and  to  warn  him  of  punishme^ 
that  awaits  him  in  eternity  if  he  refuses  to  listen,  but  give  him 
no  authority  to  use  violence,  to  inflict  penalties,  in  order  to  en¬ 
force  attention  and  compliance ;  yet,  if  he,  because  he  happens  to  be 
tlic  strongest  man,  shath  besides  teaching,  exhorting,  Stc.  proceed  to 
assault,  rol),  or  murder  the  person  to  w'hom  he  is  sent,  he  is  evidently 
acting  with  gross  injustice,  and  it  would  be  as  lawful  to  resist  theig- 

fressions  of  sucli  n  man  as  to  resist  the  demands  of  a  highwayman. 
Tom  all  this  it  follows  that  in  no  case  can  authority  be  justly  exer¬ 
cised  over  the  minds  or  actions  of  men,  without  a  previous  appeal  to 
their  judgment.  If  submission  be  voluntarily  offered  to  another  hr 
any  one,  then  he  who  makes  the  offer  does  so  at  the  dictate  of  hs 
judgment ;  but  if  authority  over  others  be  asserted,  then  he  who  ai- 
serts  such  authority  must  prove  to  the  satisfaction  of  those  over  whom 
he  asserts  it,  that  he  has  the  warrant  of  God  for  doing  so,  oiul  he  most 
also  satisfy  them  as  to  tlic  extent  of  the  authority  granted  to  him.* 
KxamitiaiioHf  pp.  S — 10. 

These  ui  t‘  dicta  attrea  ;  ami  they  suggest  the  proper  duty  of 
all  rational  creatures  iu  reference  to  religious  claims:  viz.  Toex- 
uuiiiic  them  with  the  nicest  care;  to  demuiKl  the  ])roofs  of  an  au¬ 
thority  asserted  to  be  of  God ;  to  submit  to  such  an  authoritv, 
only  oil  clear,  indisputable  evidence  of  its  Divine  origin  ;  and  to 
resist,  as  we  would  tliieves  and  robbers,  all  persons  who,  limited 
to  till'  business  of  teaching,  attempt  to  injure  our  iiei  sons  or  our 
property.  “  We,”  say  the  Komaii  (Catholic  Clergy,  are  ei- 
“  clusively  the  persons  whom  God  lias  appointed  to  be  the 
tcucliers  of  (’liiisiian  triilli,  and  in  that  capacity  we  are  to 
controiil  th(‘  minds  and  the  actions  of  men.”  And  we,  with  Mf. 
Carlyle,  ‘  must  liav«‘  no  (juibbling  on  words,  no  vague  reporti 
*  that  cannot  be  distinctly  traced  to  an  authentic  source  ;  no 
‘  doubtful  reasoning;  but  a  fair,  open  display  of  God’s  grantsio 
*  the  privileged  individuals,  and  uneipiivocal  proof  of  the  an- 
‘  tlienlicily  of  it.’ 

Mr.  (’arlyle's  representations  are  so  just  in  themselves,  and 
so  pcrspieuously  and  properly  put  down  in  his  book, — they  are  so 
well  caleulatrd  to  set  men  to  think  for  themselves  on  point* 
concerning  which  no  man  should  think  for  ai\otlier, — they  tr« 
so  simple,  so  reasonahle,  and  altogether  so  much  to  the  pur|K^> 
that  we  cannot  suppress  our  wish  that  the  widest  circulation 
possible  may  be  given  to  them.  Let  them  he  conveyed  to  tho 
cottages  and  cabins  of  tbc  Irish  Catholics,  and  impressed  on  t^ 
minus  of  the  thonsamls  who  inliuhit  them  ;  and  they  will  •►egin 
to  refuse  to  submit  their  consciences  to  the  disposal  of  meu  who 
enforce  all  their  prctcubious  to  authority  by  unintelligible  jargon; 
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iHii>  cm  neither  display  a  Divine  warrant  to  justify  their  claims, 
proilucv  nnsophislicateii  arf^nients  in  their  support.  Let 
ih»  pauiphlet  bi'ccnie  the  teacher  of  the  degraded  |>opulatioii  of 
Irfitnily  and  the  s|Hdl  of  priestcraft  will  he  broken  ;  tlie  terrors 
of  !»u|>orstition  will  no  longer  perform  their  part  at  the  will  of 
the  priests,  to  ensure  the  submission  of  tiieir  dcludcil  de¬ 
votees. 

l)r.  Smith’s  Reasons  for  rejecting  the  authority  of  the  Pope 
tnd  Church  of  Rome,  are,— 

*  Because  it  is  an  itsurprd  authority because  its  tendency  is  to 
(ieitroy  the  very  essence  of  real  religion ; — because  it  demaniU  belief 
in  doctrines  palpably  absurd^  unscriptural^  and  penucioui  ; — because 
it  ii  an  impious  mwMiori  on  the  office  of  our  I.ord  Jesus  Christy  the 
oolj'  Spiritual  Lawgiver because  it  is  subversive  of  the  ti.se  and 
utiueoi  the  Holy  Scriptures because  it  promotes  the  vilest  forms  of 
tyranny ; — and  because,  while  it  assumes  the  right  of  prescription* 
it  ii,  in  fact,  an  audacious  system  of  innovation  on  the  otd,  apostolic^ 
and  primitive  religion  of  Christ.’ 

The  first  ])oint  of  the  controversy  examined  by  Dr.  Smith,  Is 
tbii  splendid  falsity — the  supremacy  amliiifaUibility  of  thellomisli 
Church  under  tlic  lieadsliip  of  the  Pope.  It  is  an  easy  matter 
to  sot  down  a  soric^s  of  ])ropositioiis,  and  to  assume  their  truth  ; 
as,  fur  example : — That  Jesus  Christ  constituted  Peter  the 
prince  of  the  Apostles,  with  authority  over  them  ; — that  Peter 
was  Bishop  of  Rome,  with  supremacy  over  all  other  Bishops  and 
Christians ; — that  this  authority  is  the  inheritance  of  the  Bishops 
of  Ruinc  as  the  Successors  of  Peter.  But  examine  these  pro¬ 
positions  severally,  and  in  their  mutual  relation  ;  demand  proof 
of  their  truth  and  consistency ;  and  you  prc'scribc  a  task  which 
all  the  partisans  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Churcli,  with  Cardinal 
Bellarmiiie  at  their  head,  will  find  too  hard.  Ask  them  to  prove 
that  Peter  was  Bishop  of  Rome.  They  cannot. — Ask  them  to 
prove  that  by  the  wilt  of  Jesus  Clirist  any  exclusive  prerogative 
was  annexed  to  the  Church  of  Rome.  They  cannot. — That 
any  authority  which  Peter  might  |>osses8,  was  to  pass  to  any 
oilier  {lersoii.  They  cannot. — It  is  all  imposition  and  delusion. 
Not  a  syllabic  do  we  hiid  in  the  whole  New  Testament,  to  sub- 
•UDtiate  any  such  propositions.  Rome  is  no  more  constituted. 
|lie  seat  of  sovereign  authority  over  Christian  communities,  than 
h  Antioch,  or  Thossalonica ;  and  such  a  persoiuigc  as  the 
Pope,  was  as  little  in  the  contemplation  of  Jesus  Christ,  when 
Ending  the  Christian  Institute,  us  were  the  monks  of  Dominic, 
•r  of  Benedict. 

e  are,  we  must  confess,  astonished  at  the  pertinacity  with 
^ich  the  tenet  of  papal  supremacy  is  maintained  by  Catholics. 
^»it  possible  for  them  to  find  it  in  the  New  Testameut  among 
ippoiotraents  of  the  Diviue  Hoad  of  the  Church  ?  Can  thoj 
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believe  tint  the  dissolute,  the  intidel  Leo  the  Tenth,  wn 
llie  representative  of  Peter? — that  Uiat  monster  of  iuiqoitt 
Alexander  the  Sixth,  was  the  vice-|iferent  of  Jesus  Christ?  ||' 
it  less  than  blasphemy  a^inst  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  so  to 
believe?  What  shocking  absurdities  must  a  partisan  of  pipij 
supremacy  digest  ? 

It  is,  we  believe,  a  point  yet  to  Im*  settled,  whetber  the  Popr 
be  ptTsonally  infallible.  The  more  eidightened  CHtbolic  writm, 
assert  the  negative;  but  in  Italy  and  Spain,  and  in  some  other 
countries,  the  atlirmativc  has  been  warmly  maintained.  Now, 
whether  CatholicH  in  England,  or  Catholics  in  Italy,  are  belt 
(}ualified  and  em{N)\vered  to  settle  this  matter,  is,  we  presume, 
a  cpiestion  which  waits  the  decision  of  the  proper  jud^, 
wlicn  the  parties  can  agree  in  their  nomination  of  one.  It  ii 
however  uiupiestionable,  that  the  Popes  of  Rome  have  (l^ 
dared,  and  acted  on  the  declaration,  that  they  are  infallible; 
and  papal  infallibility  is  just  as  intelligible  and  as  tenable,  y 
the  inlallibility  held  by  the  moderate  (Catholics  ;  namely,  the  ia* 
fallibiliiy  of  the  (,'hurch.  Infallibility,  says  Mr.  Eustace,  in  his 
Classi<  al  'I’our,  belongs  to  tlic  whole  body  of  the  Church  extended 
over  the  universe.  Can  the  terms  of  such  a  proposition  be  n 
ildined  as  to  be  understood?  Where  are  we  to  find  this  body? 
And  if  it  were  possiWc  to  find  it,  what  ai'c  the  circumstanw 
which  gi\e  infallibility  to  its  opinions  and  decrees?  For  the 
complete  refutation  of  this  dogma,  if  indeed  refutation  can  he 
predicated  of  gross  absurdity,  we  refer  to  the  pamphlets  before 
us.  Ill  that  by  Mr.  Carlyle,  the  reader  will  find  a  sjiecimen  of 
the  maimer  in  whicli  what  are  called  ‘  Councils  of  the  Church’ 
are  constituted  and  managed,  in  the  history  of  the  Council 
of  Trent ;  that  Council  which  prostrated  its  understanding  be¬ 
fore  the  Legates  of  the  Roman  PontilT,  displayed  the  inostri* 
diculous  folly  in  its  deliberations  and  decisions  on  the  Vulgiif 
traiislutioii  of  the  Scriptures,  and  pronounced  curses  agtimt 
every  man  wlio  ‘shall  say  that  in  these  words,  2>o  thii  in  rt^ 
‘  memhranvv  of  mr,  Christ  did  not  constitute  the  Apoitlei 
‘  priests,  or  did  not  ordain  them,  so  that  they  and  other  jwriests 
*  shuuhi  oiler  his  body  and  blood.’  The  history  of  Counob 
would  most  admirably  illustrate  the  infallibility  of  the  Church. 
We  must  again  quote  from  Mr.  Carlyle’s  Examination. 

‘  Mr.  Ryan  acknowledges  that  pcnonal  infullibillity  did  notdefcewi 
to  the  bisliops,  but  instead  of  this  he  substitutes  an  infallibility  of  • 
totally  different  kind,  a  collective  infallibility  which,  he  asserts, » 
descend  to  them.  Rut  this  is  a  kind  of  infallibility,  of  the  ve^ 
istence  of  which  we  have  no  proof,  stronger  than  the  asscrtioti* 
the  bishops  tli  ’inselves,  and  tlieir  adherents.  When  the  Apoiil" 
met  together  after  they  had  received  the  Holy  Ghost,  their  assewsf 
wu  of  coarse  infallible,  bcsausc  the  iudiYiduau  tbot  composed  it  vd* 
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10.  but  that  a  number  of  fallible  persons  should  by  meeting  together 
^oie  infallible,  would  be  os  extraordinary  a  thing  as  it  a  number 
of  mortals,  by  meeting  together,  should  become  immortal.  Doubt- 
)(fi  the  power  of  Goil  can  do  any  thing,  but  I  could  not  believe  that 
the  power  of  God  would  be  exerted  in  doing  this,  unless  it  were 
cleirly  and  explicitly  asserted  by  one  who  could  shew,  by  the  most 
uoequivocal  proofs,  that  he  had  the  authority  of  God  for  making 
the  assertion.  Nay,  if  1  saw  the  assembly  pretending  to  infallibilityt  ^ 
acting  contrary  to  tlie  morality  plainly  laid  down  in  Scripture ;  if 
I  beard  them  pouring  out  curses  and  imprecations  on  those  who  re* 
fuied  to  give  them  money ;  if  I  saw  them  openly  and  avowedly  with¬ 
standing  the  authority  of  our  Lord  himself,  and  breathing  out  revenge 
ind  fury  against  all  who  refused  to  submit  to  them,  1  would  not  be¬ 
lieve  that  they  were  infallible,  even  if  an  angel  from  heaven  were  to 
tppear  and  assert  it ;  for  1  am  warranted  by  scripture  to  reject  even 
the  testimony  of  an  angel,  if  he  should  preach  contrary  to  what  has 
been  preached  by  Clirist,  and  his  Apostles.’  pp.  54*— >55. 

Mr  Carlyle  very  solidly  reasons  against  the  notion  that  the 
Jewish  priesthood  was  superseded  by  the  Christian.  The  priestly 
office  is  never,  he  shews,  in  the  New  Testament,  predicated  of 
the  A|K>8tles,  or  of  Christian  ministers,  but  exclusively  of  Christ ; 
and  alter  establishing  bis  point  that  the  Christian  ministry  is  ana¬ 
logous  to  the  prophetical  oHice,  to  which  it  belonged  to  instruct 
the  people,  he  has  the  following  passage,  which  it  will  be  per¬ 
ceived  has  a  bearing  against  some  other  Church,  as  well  as  against 
the  Churcli  of  Rome.  The  supporters  of  the  Episcopal  Es¬ 
tablishment  in  England,  have  rung  in  our  ears  the  oOiciai  names 
of  the  Jewish  priesthood,  as  the  prototype  of  the  Christian  mi¬ 
nistry.  They,  we  think,  may  take  share  with  the  Romish 
Hierarchy,  in  tlie  application  of  such  a  hint  as  the  following. 

‘If any  one  should  wonder  why  the  clergy  of  Home  do  not  rather 
derive  their  succession  from  the  prophets  than  the  priests,  1  would 
only  remind  him,  that  the  priests  had  a  divine  right  to  tithes  and 
offerings,  that  they  had  a  superb  temple,  that  there  was  a  high-priest 
vbo  wore  un  ephou  made  of  gold  and  violet  and  purple  and  scarlet 
twice  died,  and  fine  twisted  linen  embroidered  with  divers  colours, 
snda  golden  breast-plate  set  with  precious  stones,  and  an  embroidered 
cost,  and  a  tunic  witli  golden  bells  attached  to  it,  and  a  mitre  with 
s  plate  on  it  of  the  purest  gold  :  whereas  the  prophets  were  usually 
poor  and  despised,  and  were  dressed  in  coarse  garments,  and  lived 
in  great  self-denial  and  privation.  If  this  reason  do  not  satisfy  him, 
^  must  find  a  better  for  himself»  for  1  can  give  him  no  further  os- 
wslancc.*  Examination,  p.  40. 

Dr.  Smith  objects  to  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  that  it 
t«iKls  to  weaken  and  destroy  the  very  essential  principles  of  per- 
^nal  religion.  ‘  The  Church  of  Rome  denies  salvationi  in  the 
•  ^^ncc  of  mere  external  and  ritual  observances  :*  and  its  best 
members  maintain  that  n^icntancc,  faith,  aud  holiness,*  are  un- 
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spiritual  qualifications  ;  and  is  distinctly  oppoied 
I  of  (jod.’  The  essence  of  all  true  reli^on  is  tlit 


available  to  salvation  in  all  cases  in  which  the  commumoo  ii({ 
sacraments  of  the  Church  of  Uomc  are  rofuscil.  ‘  Sudj  i 
‘  stress,’  Dr.  Smith  very  justly  remarks,  ‘  upon  mere  extenab 
^  cannot  hut  proporliuuably  diminish  a  sense  of  the  iinportito 

j  i'  1  I  -•  I*  I***  .1* 

*  oi  real  and 
‘  to  the  word 

sulMuissiuii  of  the  heart  to  (iod. 

To  this  the  Scriptures  direct  us  as  the  means  of  dcterminifi» 
our  spiritual  state  ;  never  to  external  observations.  Theynefer 
say  tons — Tube  saved  it  isneocssary  that  you  be  in  conimuniotk 
with  the  Church  of  Rome.  What  connexion  is  there  hetwem 
a  man’s  eternal  safety,  and  his  membership  with  a  corporation  of 
priests,  whose  head  is  resident  in  the  capital  of  , Italy  ?Tbf 
tellint;  of  beads,  the  repeating  of  pater-nosters,  and  ave  uariis, 
the  walkiiu;  in  processions,  the  howiii!'  before  shrines  ind 
imaj^es,  the  observint'  of  festivals  and  fasts,  the  payment  of 
clerical  demands,  and  a  lonc^  ct  cipterii  of  rites  and  ceremoaies, 
constitute  the  reliction  of  innumerable  multitudes,  guided  by  the 
spirit  of  delusion  w  hich  pervades  thesystem  of  the  Romish Churd 
'rhes4‘  rites  and  ceremonies  are  substituted  in  the  place  of 
verenee  and  love  towards  (jod  :  reijuiriug  neither  principles  of 
truth,  nor  the  purified  atfectionsof  the  heart  in  their  observance; 
but  appealing  solely  to  the  senses,  and  presenting  to  the  de¬ 
votee  nothing  beyond  the  customary  forms  with  which  they  irr 
ideutilied,  they  induce  a  perfect  satisfaction  in  an  external  sub* 
mission  which  can  be  of  no  avail  in  promoting  the  great  efid> 
of  Christian  worship  and  edification.  ’  'riie  pageantries  of  Ci* 
tholic  superstition  may  arrest  the  imagination  and  please  the 
fancy  ;  but  they  possess  no  virtue  to  jmrify  the  conscience  and  to 
sanctify  the  heart.  IVlilliuns  attracted  hy  these,  jpid  servile  s 
their  obedience  to  the  aidhority  which  enjoins  them,  pass  n 

*  gooil  (hitholics  and  imagining  themselves  to  *  have  lu'cd  of 

*  nothing,'  know  not  that  they  arc  wretched,  and  misenhlr, 
and  poor,  and  blind,  and  naked. 

\\  e  are  already  encroaching  on  the  limits  within  which  ou^l^ 
marks  shouUl  he  confined.  As  we  cannot  but  suppose  that 
readers  will  put  themsclvi's  in  possession  of  the  pamphkti 
which  we  have  noticed,  there  is  the  less  occasion  for  us  to  ei- 
large.  We  shall  extract  the  following  paragraph  from  Dr. 
Smith’s  discourse,  as  a  spt'cimen  of  manly  protestation  agaia^t 
that  primary  error  of  all  swularized  Churches — ‘  The  denial  d 
‘  the  right  of  private  judgement  in  religions  matters,  in  *1*^ 

*  plication  to  the  Chnrc’h  of  Home,  and  to  the  Church  • 
«  Engl  .nd  ’ 

*  lb  it  necesaary  to  say  that  this  is  an  Insult  on  the  common 
and  common  rights  of  mankind  ?  Can  this  be  a  part,  atiilleff*^ 
dameiual  principle,  of  that  religion  which  flowed  from  the 
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oftnith  and  wisdom,  to  conduct  intelligent  creatures  to  knowledge, 
holiness,  and  bliss?  That  religion  is  a  “  reasonable  senrice.'*  When 
AtPin,  then,  sacrifices  his  reason,  he  renders  himself  incapable  of  true 
^  Chriit tun  [i'wty :  his  religion  h.is  nothing  in  it  moral  or  excel- 
loflt:  it  is  on  a  par  with  the  submission  of  brutes:  or  with  the  pas* 
site  qualities  of  unthinking  matter.”  pp.  2j,  2G. 

Addres'^iug’  an  ussemhly  colleetocl  from  luiineroiis  congrega¬ 
tions  ef  Protestant  l>issenters,  it  was  to  he  expiH'tetl  that  one 
oftlieir  most  iiiteHig«‘nt  preachers,  attached  to  the  genuine  prin¬ 
ciples  of  religious  liberty,  wouhl  not  fail  to  point  <nit  to  his  audi¬ 
tors  the  jns. ideation  which  their  non-conformity  to  me  Ks- 
uWislied  (^linrch  received  from  (Ite  reasons  on  which  onr  pro¬ 
fit  against  the  Church  of  Rome  is  founded  ;  nor  omit  shewing 
toahat  extent  in  (heir  genuine  tendency  and  full  and  pro(>or 
metuiiig,  those  reasons  will  impel  all  who  siihmit  to  their  sway, 

*  The fuiulemcntal  PRINCIPLES  of  our  DISSENT  are  the  very 
rtroe  as  those  of  our  PKOT'EST  against  the  Church  of  Rome. 
Those  principles  arc, — the  sole  snprrmaci/  and  legislative  authority 
of  Chriht  over  the  faith  and  the  consciences  of  men; — the  unre- 
itricteci  use  of  the  Bible,  and  its  sujfficiency  as  the  rule  of  religiout 
belief  and  ohetlience  ; — and  the  unuix^hlness  and  impiety  of  human 
Skiation  in  matters  purely  belonging  to  religion. —  The  sober  and 
consistent  application  of  these  principles  appears  to  our  most  serious 
judgment,  to  require  a  conscientious  separation  from  the  religious 
establishment  of  our  country.  To  the  civil  government  of  our  coun- 
17  we  pay  the  cheerful  olicdience,  not  of  mere  duty,  but  of  choice 
affection,  in  all  civil  mutters ;  but  **  to  God  we  must  render  the 
things  tliat  are  God’s.”  We  pay  respect  and  honour  to  the  pious 
ind  upright  members  ot'the  Church  of  England  ;  and  arc  their  ready 
coadjutors,  so  fur  as  we  are  able,  in  the  numerous  works  of  patriotic 
aiKlChri>tian  philanthropy.  But  it  is  even  a  part  of  the  respect  and 
honour  due  to  them  to  tell  our  brethren  xohy  we  are  constrained  to 
differ  from  them.  We  rejoice  that  their  church  is  purified  from  tha 
grosser  errors  of  the  Romish  community :  but  w  e  lament  that  she 
♦till  retains  an  unscriptural  conformity  in  many  points  of  doctrine, 
constitution,  and  worship.  We  especially  lament  that  her  constl* 
t^ion  involves  a  denial,  virtually  at  least,  of  the  three  GREAT  pWrf- 
of  Protestantism  ;  and  tiut  she  is  tied  and  bound  with  the 
iron  fetters  of  a  merciless  Uniformity,  imposed  by  the  most  profligate 
prince  of  the  arbitrary  house  of  8tuart, — so  tied  and  hound  with 
tlioie  heavy  chains,  that  Improvement  and  Melioration  are  dolefiil 
*nd  forbidden  sounds  to  her !  We  cannot,  moreover,  be  insensible  to 
the  strong  fact,  that  the  Church  of  England  rejects  communion  with 
c^cry  Protestant  Church  upon  earth,  but  owns  and  exercises  it  with 
jh«  Church  of  Rome.  Does  she  not,  by  this  her  own  act  and  deed, 
incontestably  stamp  and  proclaim  herself,  the  daughter  of  the  spiri¬ 
tual  Babylon  ? — Our  being  Dissenters,  then,  is  nothing  but  the  rc- 
^  of  our  consistency  as  JProtcsUuiU*^— Dr.  Smith* i  Discour tef  pp. 
'55,58. 
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Joanna  Southcot  aiui  licr  ^vrotelied  reveries,  are  adduceil^ 
Mr.  Ryan,  in  Iiih  ConstHTulion  Sermon,  in  illustration  of  wliatj^ 
calls  the  miscliiefs  of  Protestantism.  And  what  can  Mr.  Car¬ 
lyle  say  to  this  ?  He  shall  speak  for  himself,  and  for  us  too. 

‘  I  would  ask,  have  there  never  been  any  Joanna  Southcota  in  the 
Church  of  Koine  ?  For  iii^  part,  1  have  heard  of  nothing  so  absurd 
or  atroci(»u«  troni  Joanna  Southcot,  as  doctrines  that  have  been  pro. 
inulgateil  by  Ko  nan  Catiiolics.  Joanna  never  taught'  any  thing  lo 
ridiculous,  as  that  there  is  an  immense  tire  burning  in  some  part  of 
the  universe  into  which  the  immaterial  souls  of  the  faithful,  mag 
go  to  be  puritied,  before  they  can  be  admitted  into  heaven,  and  tint 
an  iniliviJual  in  this  world  has  power  to  commute  any  part  of  thu 
puriBc.ition  for  money  ’  *  Joanna  Southcot,  in  her  worst  rooodi, 

never  sent  out  her  followers  to  cut  the  throats  of  all  who  refused  to 
obey  her,  and  when  they  brought  her  J)ack  intelligence  of  the  ma^ 
sacre  of  thousands,  illuminate  her  windows,  and  with  uplifted  eyes 
and  hands  return  thanks  to  God  for  his  mercy  to  her,  and  then n- 
stigate  them  to  the  practice  of  the  same  barbarities,  till  they  had 
tliorougblv  purged  the  kingdom  from  all  unbelievers;  yet  Pope 
Gregory  Xlll.  did  all  this.' — *  Poor  Joanna  was  harmless  and  ra* 
tional,  when  compared  with  this  sanctimonious  blood-thirsty  viliain.” 
pp.  90,  99. 

Mr.  Carlyle  has  favoured  us,  in  the  concluding  part  of  this 
pamphlet,  with  the  copy  of  a  most  singular  document  which  bv 
been  circulated  among  the  Roman  Cailiohcs  of  Dublin.  \it 
have  penny -a- week  Bible  Associations,  and  pcnny-a-weelL 
Missionary  Societies ;  but  who  could  have  anticipated  the  fora- 
ation  of  a  penny-a-wevk  “  Purgatorian  Society the  members 
of  which  are  ‘  to  extend  their  ciiaritable  views  beyond  the  graft, 

*  by  relieving,  as  far  as  in  them  lie«,  the  suffering  souls  in  Pur- 
‘  gtttory.’  Tlie  plan  and  rules  of  such  a  Society  are  copied ' 
vorbalim  by  Mr.  Carlyle  from  an  authentic  paper.  Let  his  ap¬ 
peal  be  soundcil  in  the  ears  of  every  rellccting  being. 

‘  In  what  a  light  docs  this  place  the  priesthood  ?  They  beliefc, 
or  at  least  they  teach,  that  the  friends  of  their  flock  are  lying  welter* 
ing  in  a  lake  of  fire,  from  which  they  could  deliver  them,  by  ttsm 
masses  for  them,  and  recommending  them  to  the  prayers  of  toe  Coa- 
gregation,  and  yet  they  will  not  say  tlicse  masses,  nor  so  recommesd 
them,  unless  they  be  regularly  paid  for  it.  llow'  can  a  man  ^cp^^ 
sent  himself  as  such  a  monster,  and  yet  hold  up  his  head  in  civihied 
society  !  What !  shall  I  believe  that  a  single  soul  is  suffering  tor¬ 
ments  so  dreadful — tliat  it  may  continue  to  suffer  them  for  agei— 
that  I  have  the  means  in  my  power  of  relieving  it — and  yet  that  I 
shall  coolly  wait  till  I  be  paid,  before  I  use  these  means !  By  wbat 
process  of  reasoning  can  men  be  brought  to  believe,  that  this  iitbc 
religion  given  to  us  for  our  salvation,  by  our  kind  and  raerdfy 
Father  in  Heaven  ? ' 

*  Oh !  Awful  delusion !  that  men  with  the  liglit  of  the  goip® 
shining  on  their  cyc-balls,  should  persuade  tbemsclacs,  thit  ^ 
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(;od  of  heaven  would  actually  sell  to  them,  for  money,  relief  froia 
igme  necessary  purgation,  or  aomc  merited  punishment 

We  owe  un  apology  to  both  the  Authors  whose  |>erfomiQnces 
ne  have  just  notictnl,  for  the  delay  which  has  i>ccurred  in  intro- 
ihiciug  them  to  the  readers  of  our  work.  VVe  cannot  at  all 
tiiDfS  consult  either  our  own  inclinations,  or  the  wishes  of  othcra 
ia  affairs  of  this  kind.  We  recommend,  not  only  with  cordial 
ip|)robation,  bnt  with  an  urgency  which  a  sense  of  important 
daty  suggests,  the  Examination,**  and  The  Keasons  of  the 
« I^otestant  llrligion.** 

Claude’s  “  Defence  of  the  Heformation,**  first  published  at 
Rouen,  in  Id73,  in  reply  to  a  work  entitled  “  Prejuyez  legitimeM 
**contre  Its  Calrinisieti^^'  supposed  to  have  been  written  by  Ni- 
collf,  a  Catholic  Divine  of  the  Jansenist  party,  is  republished 
by  Mr.  Townsend,  as  a  measure  of  self-deience  on  the  part  of 

Protestant  Churches ;  for  which  service  he  is  ciuitled  to 
tbeir  thanks.  Like  a  vigilant  and  faithful  watchman,  he  an¬ 
nounces  the  danger  which  he  sees  approaching;  and  appre¬ 
hensive  tliat  our  religions  liliertios  arc  in  jeopardy,  he  siiiniiions 
every  IVoU^stant  to  their  aid.  Many  circumstances  are  adduct'd 
bv  him,  in  the  Memoirs  and  Preface  which  he  has  added  to  the 
sork,  in  support  of  his  opinion,  that  the  proselyting  spirit  ot 
po)>ery  is  exerting  itself  very  diligently  and  with  much  success 
in  these  lands,  lie  recommends  the  study  of  those  principles, 
in  the  application  of  which  the  first  Reformers  separated  them- 
selves  from  the  Church  of  Home,  and  fonnetl  clistinct  religious 
comnuinities,  us  the  best  means  of  strengtliening  the  miiitls  of 
our  Protestant  youth  against  the  dangers  of  the  times ;  and  as 
cnlculated  to  oppose  a  growing  resistance  to  the  spirit  of  popery. 
The  “  Defence  of  the  Reformation,**  largely  describes  ilie  cor- 
niptions  of  the  Church  of  Rome  prior  to  the  period  of  Luther’s 
protest  aga^st  them.  The  alleged  proofs  of  the  authority 
of  that  Church,  are  minutely  investigated.  The  right  of  *  our 
‘fathers*  to  examine  the  state  of  religion  for  themselves,  to  cor¬ 
rect  its  abuses,  to  purify  and  restore  its  institutions ;  the  suf¬ 
ficiency  of  those  causes  on  which  the  reformation  was  founded  ; 
and  the  validity  of  the  ministry  as  exercised  by  the  reformed ; 
together  with  various  points  directly  or  remotely  implicated  iu 
these  leading  particulars  ;  arc  discussed  in  these  important  vo¬ 
lumes  ;  and  more  interesting  topics  cannot  in  our  opinion  solicit 
the  attention  of  readers. 

The  work  itself  does  not  need  our  recommendation  on  iU 
nwn  account,  though  we  may  possibly  not  be  performing  an  un- 
neewsury  act  in  making  it  known  to  the  public.  In  Baj  ric*s 
<^tiinaiion  it  is  one  of  the  best  books  ever  published  by  a  Pro- 
tcstiiDt  IMinister.  The  late  ^Ir.  Robinson  of  Cambridge,  pro- 
ttoiinccd  it  to  be  one  of  the  best  written  books  that  he  ever  had 
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the  pleasnre  of  reading.  To  these  testimonies  we  shall  tdtl 
followiiii^  culo^  from  Ruddei  Isagoge  Hist,  Theol,  p.  115^ 

^  Nihil  ill  hoc  c^eiiere  ele^antius  uut  solidius,  ah  ullo  refnra^ 

*  ecclesia^  theolos^o  litteris  eonsi|:r|iatum.*  A  book  soap)d«Q<k4 
cannot  require  our  imprimatar  to  I'ive  it  acceptance. 
we  sliall  not  pledge  ourselves  to  the  a))probation  of  everv  tea. 
timcni  wliich  it  contains,  and  thou&:h  we  feel  ourselves  ol)li|Q(} 
to  except  ai^ainst  some  passat^es  in  which  Claude  sanctioas  ik) 
pleads  for  the  interposition  of  the  civil  magistrate  in  the 
of  religion,  we  t;ive  it  our  warm  nTommendation  as  a  standnd 
work  of  ^rcat  worth,  and  particularly  seasonable  at  the  present 
moment. 


Art.  II.  Traxeh  in  the  Caucasus  and  Georgia  ;  performed  in  the 
Years  1807  and  1808,  by  Command  of  the  Russian  Government,  bj 
.lulius  Von  Klaproth,  Aulic  Counsellor  to  His  Majesty  the  Emp6 
ror  of  Russia,  ^lember  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  St  Pe- 
tersburgh,  &c.  Translated  from  the  German  by  F.  Shoberl.  -ko. 
pp.421.  Price  21.  2s.  Colburn.  181i. 

A  GRI'iAT  military  empire,  with  boundaries  imperfectly,  or 
on  some  sides  not  at  all  defined,  may  be  compared  to  a 
monstrous  animal,  of  fearful  power  and  ferocity,  ranging  loose 
in  a  country, — no  chain,  no  liigh  and  massive  wall,  no  kind  of 
fence  but  what  he  will  easily  dash  through  in  the  w  antounow  of 
enraged  strength.  No  one  can  say  what  is  the  appropriite 
domain  of  this  monster  at  largct  No  one  is  surprised  to  hear  of 
his  attack  and  ravage  at  any  point  in  the  widest  sweep  of  coun¬ 
try.  No  one  dares  indulge  in  self-felicitation  that  his  own  v’lci- 
iiity  is  beyond  the  probable  excursions  of  the  formidable  bel¬ 
ligerent.  No  confidence  is  felt  by  the  inhabitants  of  one  quarter, 
that  tlie  people  of  any  other  Wfill  be  able  to  despatch  or  dis* 
able  him  ;  and  each  person  has'thc  impression  that  there  is  10 
manner  of  certainty  he  shall  not,  at  one  time  or  other,  be  one 
of  the  victims. 

This  would  seem  to  be  a  true,  though  ratlier  feebk 
image,  of  what  the  condition  has  been,  and  continues  to  be, 
as  respecting  the  Russian  power,  of  the  nations  occupying  tk 
northern  n  gions  of  two  of  the  grand  divisions  of  the  globt 
Perhaps,  at  the  time  of  the  earlier  encroachments  of  this  power 
on  adjacent  territories  and  subjugation  of  their  inhabitants,  tbi 
remoter  tribes  might  scorn  the  pusillanimity  of  the  conqueffd, 
exulting  in  their  own  independence  and  security.  But,  in  ik 
lapse  of  oih*  or  two  score  of  years,  they  found  themselves  brougk 
into  an  etpiivoeal  and  formidable  kind  of  iieighhourliood  to  thw 
still  advancing  and  ncvor-receding  domination.  In  spits ^ 
tlicir  pride,  they  felt  tlicmselves  beginning  to  hesitate  in  namiflf 
as  their  territory,  or  even  as  their  boundary,  the  cuiiocooei  ^ 
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the  river-courses  on  every  side  of  wliich  they  had  formerly 
dwelt  or  eneam|M?d  or  rove<l,  without  ever  droaminit  of  iiiter- 
Kut  they  were  not  doomed  to  remain  loni^  in  nni'er- 
ttjniy ;  Russian  standards  and  Russian  forts  were  soon  to  iii- 
flrwct  diein  to  whom  tliey  and  their  country  belono^ed.  In  ])ro- 
portioii  to  the  rapidity  ol  the  course  of  ae(|uisi(iuii  hy  whicli  a 
ffvit  number  of  territories  and  states  had  bet'ii  thus  put  in 
doubt,  and  thus  brought  to  certainty,  the  condition  of  tlio  sur¬ 
rounding;  regfions,  to  an  undehnablc  distance,  was  becoming;  du¬ 
bious;  and  the  people  inig^ht  well  begin  to  feel  as  if  tlie  Russian 
boundary  line  wert‘  already  hovering  in  the  air  over  the  land  of 
tbeir  fathers,  just  ready  to  attach  upon  and  appropriate'  it.  'riiis 
irrfsbtible  extension  has  been  going  on  without  cessation,  till  at 
Irt^th  this  power  is,  upon  a  line  of  many  thousands  of  miles,  in 
formidable  contiguity,  and^witli  a  boundary  quite  as  impatiently 
moveable  as  ever,  to  divers  tracts,  kingdoms,  and  empires,  the 
people  of  which,  a  few  generations  buck,  beard  of  Russia  as  a 
distant  obscure  stile,  striving  in  a  rude  and  inartificial  manner, 
to  raise  itself  into  some  importance.  No  prognosticator  of  the 
fortunes  of  State's  dares  draw  on  the  map  in  advance  beyond  the 
present  certain  or  unsettled  coniine  of  thisempin',  the  line  which 
iball  not  he  lost  within  the  confine  twenty  years  hence. 

In  the  mean  time,  *  it  is  ^HM^fectly  iirojier  and  laudable,  that 
while  this  vast  process  of  acquisition  is  advancing  iinintcr- 
mittingly,  there  should  be  in  as  constant  operation  a  system 
of  exploring  and  describing,  by  divisions,  the  almost  immea¬ 
surable  territory  comprehended  in  the  empire,  of  which  far 
more  than  a  million  of  square  miles  is  ground  nearly  as  little 
known  by  the  grand  Proprietary,  as  that  at  the  centre  of  Africa. 
This  circumstance,  of  so  much  of  his  enormous  estate  being 
ttrra  incognita^  plainly  dictates  tlie  first  object  for  the  inves- 
tigitors,  as  geographical,  in  the  simplest  sense.  There  is  re¬ 
quired  a  description  of  the  surface  of  the  countries,  in  the  most 
obvious  natural  features,  with  a  moderately  accurate  account  of 
I  t^  extent  of  the  re8|>eclive  tracts  as  limited  by  natural  or  artifi- 
ciil  divisions.  The  g^eographical  missionaries  may  be  requir'd 
to  bring  some  general  account  of  the  people  v  (where  there  are 
ttj;)  of  tbeir  probable  number;  of  what  is  most  firominent  in 
dteir  polity  and  habits  ;  and  of  the  most  palpable  differences  in 
the  several  tribes.  But  surely  they  are  loaded  with  too  much 
^ty,  if  they  are  required  also  to  perform  the  functions  of  na* 
twtlists,  and  antiquaries,  and  philologists.  W e  therefore  could 
■ot  help  feeling  some  degree  of  commiseration  for  the  Author  of 
^  present  volume,  on  looking  at  the  most  onerous,  the  eiicyclo- 
pwlic  extent  of  his  commission,  as  laid  down  in  a  tremendous 
^11  of  instructions,  it  would  really  seem  tlist  he  was  required 
fo  learn  every  thing  that  was  knowabie ;  and,  in  order  not  to 
VolV.  N.S.  Dd 
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fail  of  Uiis,  to  inquire  about  a  multitude  of  thini^  that  cannot^ 
known.  He  nii^ht  well  have  asked  whether  he  inif^t  bold  £ 
duty  to  comport  with  any  such  idle  luxuries  as  eating  and  sleep, 
in^ ;  or  whether  it  mi^ht  be  allowed  to  any  one  of  his  five  saas 
to  enjoy  a  brief  holyday,  od  condition  that  all  the  rest  were  boiilT 
employed.  We  are,  fortunately,  not  put  under  an  obli^tioa  to 
know,  or  even  to  j^uess,  whether  this  imposition  of  twenty  or¬ 
dinary  meirs  duty  upon  the  faculties  of  one,  was  owing  to  t 
general  principle  of  thrift  in  the  autocratical  authority  ;  or 
ther  the  cost  of  conquering  so  many  regions  had  reduced  tk 
treasury  too  low  to  afford  tlie  fitting  out  of  a  competent  Qua- 
her  of  persons  to  survey  them  ;  or  whether  qualified  men  fortodi 
a- service  were  too  scarce;  or  whether  the  lm})erial  Direetor 
assumed  that  /iim  agents  must  necessarily,  by  virtue  of  tlidr  ap¬ 
pointment,  have  a  width  and  power  of  faculty  corresponding  to 
the  enormity  of  his  empire. 

After  beholding  the  bulky  code  of  instructions  prepared  for 
the  traveller,  by  the  accumulated  suggestions  of  both  knowled^ 
and  inquisitive  ignorance,  we  oannot  enough  admire  the  cab 
philosophy  with  which  he  takes  up  and  *  hears  his  fardel.’  He 
never  for  a  moment  questioned  that  every  thing  which  inventioi 
could  accumulate  to  enjoin  upon  him,  became  a  part  of  his  dutt 
thenceforth.  And  his  obedience  has  been  exemplary  :  his  book 

f>rovcs  that  lie  never  forgot  his  business.  It  brings  together  i 
arge  quantity  of  matters  of  information  ;  a  good  [lortidn  of  thes 
adapted  to  general  interest,  very  many  of  them  of  no  use  but  It 
the  Russian  geographer,  and  some  which  can  interest  none  but  tk 
very  few  persons  who,  through  some  lusue  of  destiny,  have  beet 
inveigled  into  the  study  of  the  barbarian  dialects  of  Tartary. 

One  thing  that  weighs  hekvily  against  the  book,  as  it  noft 
against  any  work  descriptive  of  the  same  regions,  is  the  perfe^ 
hideous  nomenclature  of  places  and  tribes.  Nothing  surpusM: 
it  could  have  been  accomplished,  one  thiuks,  by  the  most  eanM 
labours,  stimulated  by  the  highest  premiums,  of  au  academy  b 
Htituted  oil  purpose  for  the  business,  as  Southey  *  has  it,  d 
*  iigliography.’  It  is  evident  that  tlie  ancestors  of  these  Cal' 
Gasians,  roust  have  gone  off  from  Babel  with  the  worst  refuse  ab 
drainings  thrown  off  by  all  the  languages,  as  they  respectirelj 
grew  into  form  and  consistence. 

We  have  alreaily  intimated,  tliat  a  very  considerable  portiai 
of  tlie  volume  b  of  a  nature  to  be  entirely  indigestible  b 
most  readers  in  England.  More  than  a  third  part  of  it,  we  am* 
poet,  may  come  under  this  description.  Perhaps,  excepting  w* 
viewers,  there  is  hardly  one  reader  that  will  not,  in  spite  w  b 
best  resolutions,  have  acquired,  before  he  has  got  throogb  a 
bundrcil  pages  of  the  book,  the  habit  of  catching  signs  wk 
cense  to  pass  over  paragraphs,  with  UtUe  better  than  a  gaeaa>* 
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trhit  the^  contain  ; — paragraphs  headcil,  |>erhiips,  Ly  some  ah* 
M)lutely  ineftahle  name  of  a  district  of  hog^,  or  sand,  or  snow, 
occupied  by  a  very  few  scones  of  people,  and  doomed,  as  we 
fihouid  boiM*,  to  be  in  better  times  diverted  by  whatever  livimj 
thini^  can  be  grateful  for  (b  »  smiles  of  nature  I'lie  paragraph 
perha|»s  will  state,  that  the  diminiitiTe  iidiabitinc  tribe,  or  section 
of  a  tribe,  with  a  denomination  quite  as  insuperable  as  that  of 
its  kabitaty  lias  the  same  customs  as  another  previously  men- 
tioued  s.'ction  of  the  same  tribe.  The  reader  involuntarily  learns 
to  perceive  at  a  glance,  that  page  after  page  contains  nothing 
that  can  by  any  possibility  turn  to  account  in  bis  little  stock  of 
knowledge,  even  were  there  the  smallest  chance,  which  there  is 
not,  that  these  minutim  of  a  barbarous  topography  and  statistics 
would  stay  in  his  memory. 

If  a  portion  of  these  details,  so  wholly  devoid  of  interest,  and 
causing  the  reader,  ‘  if  that  he  does  read,’  down-right  a  waste 
of  time,  could  not  with  propriety  have  bceji  omitted  in  the 
translation,  we  think  that  at  least  he  ought  to  have  been  some¬ 
what  spared  in  the  |>ecuniary  part  of  the  account,  and  have  ob¬ 
tained  the  book  at  a  far  less  exorbitant  price — unless  indeed  it 
b  meant  chiefly  for  statesmen,  who  can,  to  be  sure,  best  afford  to 
pay  a  high  price  for  knowledge — or  it  is  not  the  fault  of  those 
who  pay  them. 

Fur  whose  benefit  soever,  among  us,  this  mass  of  oliscure  to¬ 
pography  is  intended,  it  must  be  nearly  useless  to  every  one, 
without  a  good  map  on  a  large  scale ;  and  no  map  at  all  is  given. 
\Vliether  there  is  one  in  the  original  work,  or  whether  there 
is  to  be  one  accompanying  the  sequel,  (for  it  is  only  of  the  first 
part  that  this  volume  is  a  translation,)  we  know  not.  Hut  it  is 
obvious  that  without  such  aid  iiuieli  of  the  distriiuitive  local 
description  might  as  well  have  been  printed  in  the  most  burbarouw 
of  the  dialects  of  the  regions  described.  ^ 

There  are  several  rather  lengthened  pieces  of  hjstory,  whidi 
cannot  exactly  be  said  to  be  out  of  place,  that  manifest,  if 
aaurate,  a  laudable  industry  in  the  examination  of  records,  which 
will  claim  to  be  repeated  in  whatever  shall  profess  to  be  a  com¬ 
plete  history  of  the  Russian  Empire,  but  which  nevertheless 
must  be  inconceivably  uninteresting  to  English  readers.  With  the 
exoeotion  of  any  one  among  us,  if  such  a  one  there  be,  who  may 
bt  planning  the  hopeless  task  of  such  a  history,  it  is  impossible 
to  dilate  our  intellectual  being  to  the  extent  of  taking  an 
inquisitive  concern  in  the  innumerable  petty  movements  and  san¬ 
guinary  quarrels  of  a  multitude  of  barbarous  cbitd’tains,  whose 
plundering  inroads  or  stupid  resentments  have,  at  various 
^int*  and  times,  provok^  or  invitod  the  almost  equally 
jwbarous  Russian  commanders,  to  make  those  visits  so  exccl- 
Ntly  turned  to  permanent  account  by  the  Russian  policy, 
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tfliich  has  conferred  the  favour  of  i(s  imperial  occupmey 
very  impartially  on  friends  and  on  foea. 

We  soon  jierceived,  on  ins|>ectin^  this  volume,  that  our 
could  nut  he  that  of  attemptinc^  any  regular  abstract.  Indeed, 
after  the<e  slii^ht  <rcneral  m»tices,  ^e  shall  content  ourselves  uith 
transcribing  a  few  passns^es  from  ditl'erciit  parts  of  the  book 
which,  notwithstandint^  tlie  dreary  quality  of  such  considcnble 
tracts  of  it,  does  nevertheless  contain  a  ^ood  share  of  what  k 
intrrestinsi^.  Of  this  nature  are  some  of  the  ))assa^es  descriptive  of 
scenery  and  natural  phenomena  ;  hut  still  more  so  is  the  account 
of  the  manners  of  the  principal  of  the  wild  races  of  human  beingi, 
the  Circassians,  or,  us  wc  are  required  to  write  aud  call  thejn, 
Tscherkt'ssiaits,  the  In^usches,  uiul  the  Monc^ols,  a  race  whiek 
holds  a  scatteri*d  existence  over  a  vast  extent  of  northern  Aiii, 
from  the  neii^hhourhood  of  the  Black  Sea  to  the  northern  fron¬ 
tier  of  China,  of  which  empire  a  portion  of  them  are  subjecti, 
while  the  (hdmueks,  a  triheofthe  Mongols,  are  within  the  south¬ 
ern  sweep  of  the  Biissian  dominion. 

Of  the  economy  of  this  nation,  in  their  civil,  moral,  and  reli- 
pous  habits,  the  Author  ^ives  an  extendcxl  and  elaborate  exhi¬ 
bition,  made,  he  atlirms,  on  the  bc^t  authority.  Their  rrIi|[pon 
occu))ics  a  very  conspicuous  place  iu  the  representation.  It  k 
that  of  the  liumas  ;  in  other  words,  that  of  Buddha  or  Fo;  whioli 
‘  is  the  religion  of  Tibet  and  of  China.  Many  parts  of  the  fri¬ 
volous  and  endless  ritual,  as  observed  by  the  Monf^ols,  are  re¬ 
counted,  and  with  all  iinnt^inable  seriousness  on  the  part  of  the 
]>hilosophic  describer.  If  the  representation  is  accurate,  it  would 
a])penr  that  the  worshippers  of  Buddha  have  not  much  to  l>out,oii 
the  score  of  liberty  or  rationality,  over  those  of  the  Hindoo  triad. 
The  system  is  mainly  composed  of  ridiculous  trifles,  and  evm 
conccru  of  life  almost  is  implicated  with  them.  It  is  marvellous  it 
should  have  Item  |)ossible  for  a  race  so  irref^ular  aud  excursifr, 
to  become  subjected  to  so  punctilious  and  insatiable  a  cereinooial. 

But  there  is  nothing:  in  which  the  human  mind  has  mankeatod 
more  iiuc^niuity,  than  in.relicviiu^  itself  under  the  exactiona  d 
conscience,  by  contrivances  for  the  abridf^cment  and  tacilitalioa 
of  duty.  One  of  the  most  admirable  tiling  of  this  kind  in  the 
w  hole  world,  has  been  fallen  upon  by  these  over-tasked  harbtiiaii. 
The  device  in  question  may  be  denominated  a  praying  maobiKy 
or  a  prayer- wheel,  or  a  prayer-mill. 

*  Among  the  most  remarkable  of  the  sacred  utensila  of  thetcrnpks 
is  the  Kurd'dy  a  cylindrical  vessel  of  wood  or  motal,  cither  very 
or  of  immense  size.  In  its  centre  is  fixed  an  iron  axle;  but  tha 
terior  of  the  cylinder,  which  is  quite  hollow,  is  filled  with  lacffB 
writings,  the  leaves  of  which  arc  all  stuck  one  to  another  at  the 
throughout  tlie  whole  length.  This  paper  is  rolled  tightly  rouodtl* 
axis  of  the  cylinder,  till  the  whole  space  is  filled  up.  A  close  cowf 
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U  £xed  00  at  each  end,  and  the  whole  Kurdtt  is  very  neatly  finished, 
piloted  on  the  outside  with  allegorical  representations,  or  Indian 
prayers,  and  varnished.  1  his  cylinder  is  fastened  upright  in  a  frame 
U  the  axis;  so  that  the  Utter,  by  luuans  of  a  wheel  attached  to  it 
baloir,  may  be  set  a-golng  with  a  string ;  and  with  a  slight  pull  kept 
in  a  constant  rotatory  motion.  Wlien  this  cylinder  is  lar.  e,  another, 
twice  as  small,  and  tilled  with  writing,  is  fixed  for  ornament  on  the 
top  of  it.  Tlie  inscriptions  on  such  prayer-wheels  commonly  consist 
of  masses  for  souls,  psalms,  and  the  six  great  general  litanies,  in 
which  the  most  moving  petitions  are  presented  for  tlie  welfare  of  all 
creatures.  The  text  they  sometimes  repent  a  hundred  or  even  a 
tliousmul  times,  attributing  from  superstition  a  pronortionahly  aug- 
laented  effect  to  this  repetition,  and  believing  that  by  these  frecpiont 
copies,  combined  with  their  thousands  of  revolutions,  they  will  prove* 
ssrouch  the  more  cfticacious.  You  frequently  see,  as  well  on  the 
Iubiuts)ns  of  the  priests  us  on  the  whole  roof  of  the  temple,  small 
Kiinlii  placed  close  to  each  other,  in  rows,  by  way  of  ornament ;  and 
not  only  over  the  gate,  but  likewise  in  the  Helds,  frames  set  up  cx- 
ressly  for  these  praying  machines,  which,  instead  of  being  moved 
y  a  string,  arc  turned  by  means  of  four  sails,  (shaped  and  hollowed 
out  like  spoons)  by  the  wind. 

*  Other  similar  Kiirda  are  fastened  to  sticks  of  moderate  thickness  ; 
a  leaden  weight  is  then  fastened  to  the  cylinder  hy  a  string,  which, 
when  it  is  once  set  a-going,  keeps  it  witli  the  help  of  the  stick,  in 
constant  motion.  Such^like  prayer-wheels,  neatly  wrought,  are  fas* 
teoed  upon  short  sticks  to  a  small  wooden  pedestal,  and  stand  upon 
the  altars  for  the  use  of  pious  persons.  Whilo  the  prayer-wheel  is 
Uhis  turned  round  with  one  hand,  the  devotee  takes  the  rosary  in  the 
other,  and  at  the  same  time  re(>eat8  penitential  psalms. 

*  A  ft)iirth  kind  of  these  Kiirdii  is  constructed  on  the  same  prin* 
ciple  as  those  which  are  turned  by  wind  ;  only  it  is  somewhat  smaller, 
and  the  frame  is  adapted  to  he  bung  up  by  a  cord  in  the  chimneys 
of  the  hiihitations  or  huts  of  the  Mongols.  When  there  is  a  go^ 
ire,  they  are  likewise  set  in  motion  by  the  smoke  and  the  current 
of  air,  and  continue  to  turn  round  os  long  as  the  hre  is  kept  up. 

*  A  fiflh  kind  of  Kiirda  is  erected  on  a  small  stream  of  water,  upon 
a  foundation  like  that  of  a  mill,  over  which  a  small  house  is  built  to 
protect  it  from  the  weather.  By  means  of  the  wheel  attached  to  it, 
and  the  current,  the  cylinder  is  in  like  manner  kept  in  a  constant  cir¬ 
cular  motion.  These  water-Kiirda  are  commonly  constructed  on  a 

scale,  and  miuntained  at  the  joint  expense  of  the  inhabitants 
•f  a  whole  district.  They  have  a  reference  to  all  aquatic  animals, 
whether  alive  or  dead,  whoso  temporal  and  eternal  happiness  is  the 
^  of  the  writings  contained  in  them  :  in  like  manner  as  the  object 
^  the  fire- Kiirda  is  the  salvation  of  all  animals  suffering  by  fire.* 

The  other  parts  of  the  apparatus  of  the  superstition,  are  nume* 
fotts  and  diversified.  A  very  important  and  valued  portion  of 
iteoDsists  in  the  hooks.  *  All  the  works  of  India  and  Tibet^^ 
•sys  our  AuUior,  ‘  are  not  only  translated  in  the  Mongol  Ian* 
^  but  likewise  cut  in  the  neatest  manner  in  wtmd,  anti 
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‘  printed  ;  so  that  tliesc  nations,  after  the  example  of  several  ChU 
‘  nese  Mongolian  provinces,  |>erform  the  uhole  of  their  religbui 

*  \^ors!iip  in  their  mother  tongue.’  The  devontest  bihliographcr 
could  not  manifest  more  reverenee  for  his  collections,  than  all 
these  people  seem  to  do  for  their  sacred  literary  rubbish,  no 
piece  of  uhich  must  be  l(M)ked  into  without  ‘  previously  obtain- 
^  iiig  its  blessing  by  touching  it  with  folded  hands  and  bowed 

*  head.  Near  large  collections  of  books  a  small  altar  is  ex- 
‘  prcssly  erected,  at  which  oflerings  are  niaile  and  incense  burned 
‘  for  the  works.  At  a  public  removal  of  them,  particular  cere- 
‘  monies,  acc(»m))anied  with  prayer  and  music,  are  observed.* 
All  of  them,  ‘  with  regard  to  the  subject-matter,  are  of  Indian 

*  origin,  and  you  meet  with  no  alterations  in  religious  customi, 

‘  and  the  service  of  the  temples.  Now  and  then,  but  very 
‘  rarely,  explanations  and  illustrations  of  certain  works  are  pro- 
‘  duced  by  the  patriarchs  in  Tibet.’  They  participate  with  the 
C'hinese  the  glory  of  possessing  the  master- book  of  the  whole 
world,  written  at  the  immediate  dictation  of  their  super-human 
prophet  Sehigimunih,  by  his  disciples.* 

*  It  is  denominated  by  these  people  Gandshuhr,  or  Miraculou 
Pillar  of  Religion.  It  consists  of  108  prodigious  volumes,  to  which 
belong  twelve  more  of  mythology,  called  Jbmm,  and  with  the  expo¬ 
sition  entitled  Dandshuhr,  composes  in  the  whole  volumes.  No 
part  of  their  sacred  w'ritinga  is  so  highly  valued  as  this.  In  all  Mon¬ 
golia  and  Tibet,  no  person  cun  under  a  very  severe  penalty,  procuif 
or  keep  this  work  w  ithout  a  written  permission  from  the  Dalai  Lams, 
or  the  Emperor  of  China.  Hence  all  the  Mongols  within  the  Rm* 
iian  frontiers  complain  of  its  rarity,  because  they  have  oflen  eadoi- 
voured  but  in  vain  to  obtain  it  at  a  very  great  expense,  it  was  not 
till  two  years  since  that  the  Buiattes  inhabiting  the  country  south  of 
the  Baikal,  succeeded  in  procuring  this  highly-prized  work  from 
China.  Agreeably  even  to  the  ancient  precepts  of  their  religio^ 
these  sacred  writings  must  not  be  made  generally  known  before  tbdr 
due  time,  which  will  be  manife.sted  of  itself ;  because  the  publication 
of  the  Gandshuhr  is  designed  only  for  those  countries  in  which  this 
faith  is  to  become  universal,  and  because  many  new  appearances  of 
ancient  saints  arc  connected  with  its  adoption.’  *  At  the  reading  of 
those  books  particular  ceremonies  must  be  observed ;  the  rich  only 
can  yearly  deiray  the  heavy  expenses  attending  it,  on  account  oftho 
great  number  of  ecclesiastics  required  on  the  occasion,  and  that  DOC 
w  itbout  the  consent  and  perroiasion  of  a  great  Lama.’ 

Priestcraft  is  flagrantly  manifest  in  all  possible  ways.  Tuti 
wherever  tliey  will,  these  poor  idolaters  meet  the  priest.  They 
arc  to  dismount  from  their  horses  when  tiiey  sec  him  comiitf  1 
they  are  to  bond  down  their  heads  before  him ;  they  must  provA 
bis  sustenance  unpaid  ;  they  must  send  for  him  and  reward  hiiD 
in  capacity  of  physician,  if  tliey  arc  tick.  And  then,  he  » 
an  animal,  the  plague  of  whose  omnt-voracity  is  alleviated^ 
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the  small  numbor  of  his  ^nus :  it  is  a  ^niis  abounding  and 
urtnnio^  on  all  sides,  to  a  des^ree  indeed  that  would  make  ua 
wonder  how  the  rest  of  the  community  can  live,  if  we  had  not 
ia  less  distant  parts  of  the  world,  such  strikini^  excinplificationa 
of  what  is  possible  to  a  people  in  the  way  of  supporting  rapa¬ 
cious  supernumeraries  and  oppressive  institutions. 

Our  philosopher,  however,  seems  not  at  all  offended  at  the 
sfsteni.  It  is  paganism,  and  therefore  he  is  content.  Nay,  he 
Mieius  cpiite  delighted  with  the  whole  cnncerii.  lie  betrays  no 
HupiUionce,  no  sense  of  tediousness,  nuicli  less  any  thing  like 
philanthropic  regret  or  indi'gnathm,  in  the  long  detail  and  de¬ 
scription  of  servilities  to  the  Lamas,  of  idolatnius  antics,  of  silly 
appoiotimmts,  of  fantastic  distinctions,  and  ridiculous  maxima 
10(1  scruples,  the  cobwe^bs  of  superstitious  conscience.  It  is  all 
told  and  particularized  In  a  manner  which  would  give  the  idea 
that  the  Author  would  b<*  very  angry  at  any  one  who  should 
either  lament  or  laugh  at  such  an  exhibition — unless  it  were  a 
philosopher,  equally  ready  to  explode  any  other  form  of  religion* 
The  respectful  language,  which  constantly  applies,  in  the  most 
unmodified  manner,  the  imithets  pious,  religious,  and  so  forth, 
has  also  a  uniform  tone  of  complacency  ;  as  if  the  Author  would 
lay,  that  if  he  could  take  up  with  any  mode  of  the  thing  called 
religion,  it  would  he  this.  And  excellent  reason  he  would  al¬ 
lege  that  he  had  for  such  a  preference ;  for  if  we  arc  to  believe 
him,  the  |)urest,  the  gentlest,  the  kindest  morality  practically 
lourishes  under  the  celestial  influences  of  this  superstition. 

^  Their  system  of  religion  is  founded  on  purity  of  mind,  rigid  mo¬ 
rality,  and  the  welfare  of  the  state  and  of  mankind  in  general.’  '  From 
motives  of  genuine  religion  they  love  nil  men,  and  do  all  the  good  thal 
lies  in  their  power ;  the  one  exhort  the  other  to  acts  of  benevolence, 
from  a  conviction  that  it  behoves  us  to  perform  them,  not  so  muok 
OD  account  of  others  as  for  our  own  sakes.  When  they  see  untoward 
accidents  befol  any  of  their  own  number,  or  hear  of  their  happening 
to  itrangers,  they  are  always  touched  with  pity ;  clergy  and  laity,  old 
and  young,  small  and  great,  side  in  preference  with  the  onpressed,  * 
and  particularly  the  fair  sex  and  children.  With  this  zeal  for  active 
heneficence,  they  are  seldom  better  pleased  than  with  opportunities 
of  exercising  it.’  <  All  of  them  are  acute  politicians,  who  view  their 
o<witution  in  its  true  light,  and  are  actuated  by  the  purest  pa- 
*notiim.* 

But  even  were  M.  Klaproth  to  be  rejected  as  a  proselyte  to 
the  Lama  church,  it  seems  he  could  make  a  very  decent  shift 
for  a  religious  communion  notwithstanding ;  for  he  says, 

*  This  universal  religious  charity  is  not  rare  among  die  Asiatic 
Mtioni.  I  have  had  occasion  to  remark  it  not  only  among  » he  Mon- 
pls  and  Calmucks,  but  likewise  in  my  intercourse  with  various  Tartar 
aod  even  amopg  the  Indians,  Chinese,  Tibetians  Buchariaoi, 
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and  Tonpuscs.  This  innate  benevolence  1  found  not  only  amoBg 
nomadic  tribes  that  have  embraced  the  Lama  religion,  but  it  i| 
universal  among  even  the  Fagan  nations  which  adhere  totheritet 
of  the  Schuman  sorcery.' 

that,  except  but  Christianity,  to  which  he  takes  occatioi 
to  allude  with  pointed  antipathy,  and  any  sort  of  religion-^tiie 
worship  of  a  carved  ernhstock,  of  Fo,  Seeva,  or  the  devil 
consist  with  inoiFs  heinuf  most  pure,  amiable,  and  hencioleot 
creatures. 

The  3longols  have  their  orders  of  monks  and  nuns,  wboie 
jMohations,  distinctions,  and  em})loynien(s,  are  marked  by  our 
Author.  'Fhe  rule  of  life  among  some  of  them  is  said  to  be  very 
severe.  If  in  any  instance  it  proves  too  hard  for  human  virtue, 
tlie  delimpient,  insteutl  of  harshness  and  ignominy,  exjHTieiioei 
iiotiiing  hut  gentlem  ss  and  forbearance  from  the  fraternity. 

*  When  human  frailties  and  transgressions  secretly  creep  in  among 
them,  so  far  from  punishing  they  show  compassion  and  indulgence; 
they  strive  as  far  as  lies  in  their  power  to  hide  the  fault  ofafeUov* 
creature,  and  warn  and  assist  one  another  to  avoid  failing  again  into 
errors.’ 

There  is  a  very  curious  account,  much  abridged,  as  our  Au¬ 
thor  says,  from  the  institute  at  large,  of  the  examination  for 
priests'  orders,  and  of  the  process  of  (»rdiiiutioii.  We  transcribe 
a  short  paragraph.  'Fho  examination  having  been  gone  througb, 
and  the  caiwlidate’s  determination  being  nnchanged, 

*  At  an  appointed  hour  both  master  and  disciple  go  out  into  the 
open  air:  herein  the  sun-shine  the  shadow  of  the  scholar,  who  liti 
engaged  in  prayer,  is  accurately  traced  upon  the  ground,  while  be 
ropcat>  the  confession  prescribed  by  the  forms  of  the  examinatkm. 
To  this  sketch  of  the  shadow'  arc  added  some  highly  mystical  astrolo¬ 
gical  figures,  which  relate  to  various  problems,  by  the  solution  of 
which  all  .the  steps  and  stages  to  the  demonstration  of  the  formub 
of  this  ordination  are  determined.’ 

Tlu‘  more  of  soU  iun  juggle  the  belter  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  the  priests  that  iinportuufv  and  Complete  asceiuiencj 
ivhieh  it  is  the  very  object  and  essence  of  the  whole  system  to 
feciiit*  for  them,  and  which,  according  to  our  Author,  tliey  do 
actually  maintain.  ^  The  clergy,’  says  ho,  ^  govern  all  miods, 
‘  and  wtietlier  in  unity  or  discord  they  iiivariahly  guide  the  helm. 
^  In  all  joint  undertakuigs  they  are  very  resolute,  but  at  the 
*  sauM'  time  very  circninspect.’ 

A  very  particular  account  is  given  of  the  sn|)erstitiou8  pre- 
Rcriplions  indispensable  to  he  ohserved  in  the  huUding  of  temples, 
which  are  constructed  after  the  fashion  of  Tibet.  So  many 
local  eircninstaiices  must  uieet  to  make  an  approved  site  for  t 
temple,  that  \vc  might  almost  be  disposed  to  thank  the  gods  lor 
oxempting  ninety-nine  hundredths  of  the  surface  of  the  earth 
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filial  llie  liaaurd  ot*  boinj?  so  defiled.  These  tem|des  could  not 
have  not  failed,  to  be  constituted  i^eneral  reeeivini^-oC* 
(^fur  the  tributes  of  su|HTstition,  paid  during  life,  and  by  be- 
dOfst  aftt‘r  death:  for ‘even  people  of  moderate  fortune,'  says 
our  Author,  ‘  at  their  death  beipieath  part  of  their  pro,»erty  not 
♦only  to  tlie  clergy,  but  to  the  possessions  of  the  temple.* 

So  clear  notion  is  athmled  of  the  ilot;miis  of  the  Lama  reli- 
<rion  ;  but  several  of  the  forms  of  devotion  are  translated  from 
iiie  Mongol  laiii^na^e,  and  amoiiij:  them  one  of  the  ‘  six  ijreat 
♦Jorblil,or  Uiiiversal  Litanies,’  which  are  ‘  sun u:  once  a  month 
•in  the  most  solemn  manner  in  their  temph's.*  'I'hese  forms  ap¬ 
pear  composed  for  the  most  part,  of  unconnected  seiitences. 
^mcof  these  convey  acknowledijfements,  ascriptions,  and  jicti- 
lloii^  very  proper  to  be  addressed  to  the  true  Divinity;  some 
arc  attempts  to  express  a  conce[)tion  of  the  natiin*,  or  of  some 
itlribute,  of  the  power  adored  ;  some  of  them  appear  to  be  pure 
DonstMise,  overspread  with  a  (slimmer  of  mysticism  ;  and  some 
irp  [K'tilions  essentially  absurd,  to  whatever  power  they  were  ad¬ 
dressed.  Dfthis  last  description  are  such  as  tliese  :  ‘  !\lay  hail¬ 
storms,  and  stones  that  wound  the  feet  of  the  traveller,  be 
‘  henceforth  ehani^ed  into  dowers,  and  showers  of  llowers  ;*  ‘  may 
‘til  that  lives  remain  for  ever  free  from  the  pains  of  disease;* 

‘  may  all  who  are  striving  after  any  thini^  obtain  the  accom- 
‘plisliment  of  their  aim;*  ‘may  all  who  have  been  <listi<'nred 
‘throui^h  indii^eneo  artd  misery  be  restonnl  to  |>ersonal  beauty  ;* 
'may  all  that  breathe  enjoy  lim^th  of*  life;  may  the  voice  of 
‘death  be  no  more  heard,*  &c.  &c.  &c.  The  mytholoi^ical  parts 
of  these  compositions  have  a  very  near  resiunblance,  in  the  ge¬ 
neral  cast  of  sentiment  and  fancy,  to  the  devotional  reveries  so 
co}>iou^ly  poured  into  our  literature  of  late  years  from  the  aa- 
cieut  sacred  books  of  the  I  liudoos. 

llie  desperate  sincerity  of  the  Aloiigols  iu  their  superstition, 
Ls  alu*sted  by  tlie  extension  of  its  apparatus  and  rites  into  all 
tlicir  abodes. 

‘  Be&ides  the  public  temples,  and  the  numerous  habitations  of  the 
pnesu  in  the  country,  which  are  in  every  respect  the  representatives 
of  temples,  all  the  nomadic  tribes  professing  the  Lama  religion  have 
ui  each  habitation  a  holy  place  and  altar,  and  certain  sacred  utensilt 
for  their  domestic  worship.  This  place  is  invariably  on  the  side  of 
their  huts  opposite  to  the  entrance,  and  a  little  to  the  lelt  as  you  go 
Wealthy  people  keep  in  their  spacious  and  neatly-furnished 
wiling  liouses,  large  decorated  altars,  and  utensils  for  their  8ervice« 
•hich  are  not  inferior  to  those  of  the  temples  in  value  and  magnift- 
ttnee.  So  powerfully  arc  these  people  influenced  by  the  fear  of  God 
®*1  a  spirit  of  religion,  that  even  the  poorest  Mongol  cannot  live 
^nihout  an  altar  or  consecrated  place  in  his  habitation.  However 
P™»  or  even  mean,  these  places  may  be,  the  owners  mark  with  them 
^  •pot  where,  as  they  coneeivc,  the  presence  of  God  dwells  in  their 
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tent.  This  consecrated  place  they  consider  as  holy ;  no  peiaon  ^ 
proachca  or  poises  it  with  indifference,  or  without  lifting  up  hii  £  ' 
hand  in  the  most  reverential  manner.  Every  morning  the  alur 
all  tlie  articles  belonging  to  it  arc  cleaned  with  things  which  are  aitir 
used  for  any  other  puq)08e»and  the  seven  basins  arc  filled  with  f^ 
water.  This  done,  cueh  person  prostrates  three  or  nine  times 
tlic  altar,  and  at  last  blesses  himself  by  touching  it  with  hiihfai* 
p.  riD. 

'They  practise  a  kind  of  baptism,  which  is  iHTformed  afei 
days  aitiT  the  birth  of  the  child,  and  at  wrhicli  two  nainei  ut 
given  him,  a  secular  one,  for  ordinary  use,  and  a  spiritual oae, 
conferred  by  the  priest,  and  never  used  except  on  religious  occa¬ 
sions.  The  name  of  a  priest,  it  should  smn,  is  never  to  be 
pronounced  by  those  to  whom  he  acts  ns  iiistructcr.  It  ii  too 
sacred ;  and  they  cither  say  simply  master,  or  teacher,  in  speak¬ 
ing  of  him,  or  make  a  iinine  for  him  to  obviate  the  liability  to 
profancucss. 

It  is  from  the  circumstance  that  man  knows  he  must  die, tlut 
religion  in  some  form  or  other,  obstinately  clings  to  him  ia 
all  regions  and  ages  ;  and  whatever  pretends  to  be  a  religion,  is 
required  to  do  someihiiig  in  his  aid  at  the  hour  of  deatli.  'fbe 
Lama  riligioii  is  very  busy  about  its  disciples  at  that  gloomy 
season,  aud,  it  seems,  with  no  small  effect;  for, 

*  In  imminent  danger  they  willingly  prepare  for  death,  make  aQ 
neceasary  arrangements  themselves,  and  have  the  mosses  for  the 
dead  said  for  them  while  yet  living.  A  kind  of  liistory  of  the  aoufi 
pilgrimage  to  paradise  is  commonly  read  to  the  patient  while  still  m 
perfect  possession  of  his  faculties ;  and  many  likewise  desire  to  betr 
It  when  about  to  embark  in  any  dangerous  enterprise.  This  history 
Dot  only  describes  the  course  of  the  pilgrimage,  but  likewise  coataim 
exhortations  against  pusillanimity  in  pressing  dangers,  with  relijpom 
encouragement  to  vanquish  deatn  by  the  hope  of  everlasting  bliss  ii 
paradise.  1  have  seen  these  people,  so  distinguished  by  the  warmth 
of  their  religious  zeal,  expire  with  perfect  faith  and  resignation.’ 

Tlie  Tscbcrkesjsians,  though  a  race  of  so  much  less  local  el- 
tension  than  the  Mongols,  arc  next  in  im|H)rtance  in  our  Author’s 
exhibition.  Hut  our  very  narrow  limits  will  allow  no  satisfcc- 
tory  account  of  them.  Tliough  a  much  more  energetic,  they  are 
represented  as  a  much  less  amiable  portion  of  humanity,  thaa 
the  ugly  Mongols  ♦,  to  w  hom  they  are  in  person  so  advantage¬ 
ously  contrasted.  They  are  fierce  barbarians,  in  a  state  of  utter 
predatory  wildness.  They  arc  suspicious  and  revengeful,  and 
will  for  a  mere  trifle  or  punctilio  cut  a  man  down.  At  the  same 

•  Klaproth's  description  of  their  peculiar  physiojpiomy  conveys  • 
most  unattractive  image.  And  he  says  it  is  aecidedly  victorious 

all  removes  and  mixtures.  To  the  remotest  degree  of  consanguinity 
it  maintauis  itself  inexpugnably  and  conspicuously  apparent. 
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tiflie  they  fulBl  aH  tlic  lavrs  of  hospitality  with  a  proud  honour, 
iiJ  inviolable  fidelity.  Within  the  last  half  century  they  are 
for  the  most  part  Mahomedans,  being  previously  little 
o(^  tliaii  absolute  healltens.  Their  language  is  atfirmed  to  be 
4  toullv  different  from  every  other.’  There  is  no  writing  in  it. 
IVir  }K)litiral  atati'  is  completely  feudal.  There  is  a  class  called 
Ifioces.  Kacli  of  these  is  the  proprietor  of  a  niimher  of  families 
bvcoiirtesy  called  nobles;  and  these  nobles  inherit  the  men- 
citllo  beneath  them.  There  ore  no  regular  taxes ;  whatever  is 
rfquired  by  the  upper  people,  is  furnished  by  the  lower.  These 
rfqahitions  are  not  seldom  as  oppressive  as  they  are  arbitrary. 
The  hijjhest  value  is  set  on  the  true  ancient  quality  blood,  inso- 
Bucli  that  no  man  is  deemed  to  be  *  of  noble  bloo(l  whose  family 
'is ever  known  to  have  been  ignoble,  even  though  it  may  have 
'fiven  birth  to  several  kings.’  A  prince  commits  his  son,  when 
only  a  few  days  old,  to  the  care  of  one  or  other  of  his  nobles,  and 
Dover  sees  him  till  the  time  of  the  young  man’s  marriage. 

‘  Hence,*  says  our  Author,  ‘  results  the  utmost  indifference  be¬ 
tween  tlie  nearest  relations.’  ‘  A  prince  reddens  with  indignation 

*  shell  he  is  asked  concerning  the  health  of  his  wife  and  cliildreii, 

*  makes  no  reply,  and  commonly  turns  his  back  on  the  inquirer  in 
‘contempt.’  Mr.  K.  coincides  with  the  prevailing  report  us  to  the 
hoe  forms  and  countenances  of  this  nation.  They  are  also  very 
cleiDly  in  their  habits. 

It  would  be  in  vain  fur  us  to  attempt  to  enumerate  the 
multitude  of  tribes  and  sub-divisions  of  tribes  that  arc  scattered 
among  the  villages,  mountains,  lakes,  and  steppei  of  the  wild 
reg[ioii  of  the  Caucasus,  or  to  trace  the  line  of  the  Russian 
boundary,  or  to  state  the  precise  kind  of  relation  between  the 
frontier  authorities  of  that  empire  and  such  tribes  as  may  not  yet 
be  quite  swallowed  up.  By  our  Author’s  account  it  should  seem 
that  this  great  monopolist  is  very  cordially  hated  by  these  in- 
nuuierable  hordes  of  wild  people ;  at  the  same  time  that  their 
bwtility  to  one  another  enables  the  Russian  government  to  main¬ 
tain  its  power  among  them  by  means  of  a  military  force  quite 
contemptible  in  point  of  number  and  fortresses. 

There  are  some  interesting  descriptions  of  antiquities  and 
niins,  especially  of  the  extensive  remains  of  Madshar,  a  large 
Uoo'*'  city,  supposed  to  have  been  destroyed  about  the  year 

Our  traveller  sometimes  found  himself  in  very  romantic  and 
aublitue  situations,  and  seems  to  have  felt  some  very  slight 
promptings  of  enthusiasm,  in  gazing  on  the  vast  range  of  snowy 
■mountains,  the  two  loftiest  of  which,  Elbrus  and  i\lqinwari,  he 
pronounces  to  be  rivals  to  Mont  Blanc.  Elbrus  he  deems  to  he 
probably  as  high  as  that  monarch  of  the  Alps.  The  inhabitants 
pave  many  superstitious  feelings  respecting  tliese  two  sublime 
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objects,  feclinj^  which  would  very  seriously  incommode^ 
adventurous  traveller  that  should  attempt  tlie  ascent. 

‘  The  Elbrus  has  never  yet  been  ascended,  and  the  Ctac^ 
have  a  notion  that  no  person  can  reach  its  summit  without  the 
permission  of  the  Deity.  They  likewift?  relate  that  here  Noth  int 
grounded  with  the  ark,  but  was  driven  further  to  Ararat.  TheMcen 
from  the  south  side  w  ould  perhaps  be  the  most  pracllcable,  did  lot 
the  mountaineers  throw  innumerable  obstructions  in  die  way  of 
an  enterprise.  Its  foot  is  totally  uninhabited,  and  surrounded  Vv 
marshes  produced  in  summer  by  the  melting  of  the  snows.*  ‘  All 
mountaineers  have  abundance  of  tales  to  relate  concerning  the  eril 
spirits  and  dmnons  who  dwell  upon  it,  whose  prince  they  ctdl 
rudischah,  and  of  whose  annual  meetings  they  have  invented  u 
many  fables  as  the  North  Germans  respecting  the  asecmbllet  of  tU 
witches  on  the  Brocken.*  p.  168. 

^  The  Mqinwari  is  without  doubt  the  next  in  height  to  the  Elbrv 
of  the  whole  snowy  range  of  the  Caucasian  mountains.  It  isprobibly 
cqm.l  in  size  to  Mont  Bianc,  if  however  it  does  not  exceed  thehuct*. 
its  tig u re  is  that  of  a  sugar-loaf,  and  it  is  coyered  nearly  to  iubue 
w'itli  everlasting  snow  and  ice.  So  high  as  it  can  be  ascended,  thatb 
to  say,  to  the  commencement  of  the  snowy  region,  the  stone  coDsigi 
of  red  basaltic  porphyry  and  clay-porphyry,  intermixed  more  if 
less  w  ith  vitreous  feldspar.* 

‘  Above  the  foot  of  tlie  Mqinwari  are  excavations  called  in  Georgia 
Bethleemi,  the  access  to  which  is  extremely  difficult.  Traditioi 
reports*  that  they  were  formerly  inhabited  by  pious  recluses.  Hm 
is  said  to  be  sii>pended  an  iron  chain  by  whicli  you  can  ascend  to 
the  cradle  of  Christy  and  the  tent  of  Abraham  constructed  without  either 
poles  or  cords. 

*  According  to  other  fabulous  accounts,  buildings  of  marble 
crystal,  standing  unou  the  snow  itself,  are  here  to  be  seen ;  then 
are  probably  mu8>es  of  ice,  which  form  all  sorts  of  figures  of  palsoa 
and  towers.  Greek  monks,  who  pietendcd  to  have  reached  thcviry 
summit  ot  the  mountain,  might  with  impunity  palm  upon  the  cr^ 
dulous  all  sorts  of  fictions  respecting  the  wonderful  objects  to  be 
met  with  there,  and  among  the  rest  the  tale  of  a  golden  dove 
which  hovers  self-supported  in  the  midst  of  one  of  the  buildingi* 
p.  382. 

In  dimnishing  the  hook,  we  have  to  acknowledge  that  thereto 
mingled  with  its  dry  statistical  and  historical  details  much  ctt* 

•  We  suspect  that  an  accurate  collation  of  the  different  parts  of tbi 
book  would  detect  a  considerable  number  of  inconsistencies,  not  to 
•ay  contr.idictinns.  We  think  we  have  observed  several,  and  hereto 
a  p;ilpuble  one:  In  speaking  of  the  Elbrus  he  pronounces  it  tobl 

•  by  tar  the  highest*  mountain  of  the  Caucasus,  and  odds,  *  it  ii  Iktl* 

•  inferior  in  elevation  to  Mont  Blanc.*  In  describing  (as  above) 
Mqinwari,  which,  by  bis  former  statement  must  be  *  bujdr^  loner  thoi 
Me  Elbrus,  he  yet  tuggcits  that  it  may  be  hi^er  than  Moot 
Blanc. 
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^  to  fvhich  we  have  not  found  room  to  make  even  the 
^leit  allusion.  More  than  half  of  it  will  bi'  read  with  interest. 

iiopi'  another  volume  will  not  be  condcMiintMi  to  apfiear  with- 
laC  a  lari;e  and  well  authoriziHl  map,  the  want  of  which  renders 
Bifhof  this  totally  useless. 


Art.  HI.  H  xatvn'  Novuih  Tcstamentum,  cum  Notia  Theo* 

logicif  et  Philologicia.  8vo»  3  vola.  Vul.  i.  pp.  631 ;  voL  ii.  pp.* 
530;  Tol.  iii.  pp*  673.  Londini,  in  wdibua  typographicia  A.  I, 

I  Vtipy.  Price  21. 128.  6d.  1816. 

VOHTES  creautur  J'ortihus  ei  bonU.  Tlie  poet's  ada§^, 

^  unhappily  as  it  ha^  tailed  in  mauy  instances,  has  a  gratifyin|( 
Implication  to  the  family  of  that  res))ectable  clergyman  and 
eioellcnt  scholar,  Dr.  Valpy,  of  Reading.  The  editorship 
d  this  (Ireek  Testament  is  from  one  of  his  son.s,  the  Rev. 
KMaanl  Valpy,  of  Norwich;  and  the  typographical  execution. 

It  once  elegant  and  correct,  is  one  of  the  numerous  labours 
fkich  shew  that  another  son  of  the  Doctor,  Mr.  Abraham 
Vilpy,  is  treading  in  the  steps  of  the  learnetl  printers  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  We  cordially  wish  him  the  rewards  of 
ittcoess  ainl  honour ;  and  that  he  may  emulate  the  Stephenses 
lid  Turnehi  and  Cratanders. 

The  plan  of  this  work  is  to  give  the  Greek  Text,  with  a 
of  brief  Scholia  after  the  manner  of  Hardy's,  (Lotid. 
176d.)  principally  selected  from  Grdtius,  Eisner,  Raphelius, 
Falairet,  Kypke,  and  Rosenmuller.  A  Testament  of 
this  kind,  judiciously  furnishcil  with  critical  and  philological 
lotes,  is  certainly  a  desirable  manual  for  constant  use  in  the 
rtudy  of  a  divine,  or  of  any  scholar.  But  wc  regret  that  we 
CMuot  greatly  commend  the  execution  of  this  attempt.  Those 
ot  the  Notes  which  are  iniendedy  wc  suppose,  to  be  Theolo- 
ped,  (in  a  great  measure,  wc  believe,  taken  from  Hardy,) 
in  general  miserably  jejune ;  and  are  frequently  no  other 
thin  bare  truisms  and  identical  propositions.  Had  all  the 
.Votes  of  this  ^  Theological'  denomination  l>een  omitted,  the 
kK>k  would  have  acquireil  in  goodness  all  that  it  would  have 
^  in  size.  Thus  also  more  space  would  have  been  gained 
kr  Critical  and  Philological  Annotations.  Those  of  tlicse 
1^0  descriptions  which  exist,  are  indeed  numerous,  and  often 
^^hiablc,  being  transcribed  and  abridged  from  tlie  authors 
mentioned ;  but  we  find,  in  relation  to  them,  two  sub- 
fet''  of  regret  First,  that  these  Notes  are  often  too  short 
^the  sitisfiiction,  or  at  least  for  the  reasonable  gratification, 
the  reader.  If  all  the  paltry  and  childish  Comments  ha<l  been 
^luclecl,  more  ample  extracts  could  have  been  given  from  tlie 
^  Critics,  aud  apposite  passages  from  the  Classics,  from 
Philo  tmd  Josephus,  and  from  the  Fathers.  Secondly,  wc 
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arc  not  pleased  with  the  suppression  of  the  names  of  the  writ(T« 
whose  remarks  arc  introduce,  either  transcript  or 
The  inontiou  of  ttiose  names  in  a  few  instances  is  do  tpok^ 
for  the  general  system  of  reticence ;  it  rather  a^^ttates  4^ 
fault,  hy  its  temliiij;  to  draw  the  reader  into  a  belief  tbti  ^ 
general  body  of  the  Notes,  as  they  contain  no  such  aeknowle<lf^ 
ment,  are  ori<^iniil. 

The  Notes  are  connected  with  their  respective  portioM  cf 
the  Text,  by  the  numeral  of  the  verse  and  the  rcchtlofi 
word  or  clause.  This  is  a  well-chosen  method,  as  it  presene 
the  text  free  from  dish  inurement :  but  it  does#  not  apiiear  u 
us  judicious,  to  make  the  intro<liicing  recitals'  in  Latiu  imtei^ 
of  in  Greek:  a  mode  which  can  be  of  service  to  few  or  nose; 
which  u^ives  the  book  an  unscholar  like  aspect ;  and  wbichmM 
sometimes  occasion  ambiguity:  as  in  1  Tim.  i.  0.  where k 
is  impossible  to  determine  whether  NefariU,  in  the  Not(,i 
is  intended  for  'atoertoi;  or  for 


To  each  book  is  prefixed  an  account  of  its  author,  occMioi, 
and  object,  drawn  up  in  a  style  of  Latinity  much  superior  a 
that  of  the  usual  ^yiters  of  Biblical  Prolegomena.  \Ve  visi 
that  the  Editor  had  extended  his  cares,  in  this  respect,  to  h 
composition  of  an  Analysis  of  the  matter  in  each  of  the  Epistla, 
in  order  to  shew  the  connexion  of  the  parts,  and  the  com 
of  the  argument  and  applications,  it  would  also  have  bm 
a  very  useful  addition  to  the  eulmdia  of  this  work,  had  tk 
Time  and  Place  of  events,  in  the  Gospels  and  Acts,  beea  pt 
at  the  top  of  each  pa^e,  as  in  Dr.  White’s  Diatessartn. 

The  Text  is,  generally^  that  of  Griesbach  ;  but  there  wlktk 
criticism  on  the  readings,  so  that  the  possessor  of  this  edrtie 
cannot  dispense  with  Griesbach’s.  Mr.  Valpy,  however,  hi- 
lows  the  Received  Text  1n  those  passages  which  have  a  ^ 
lation  to  im)K)rtant  controversy :  but  he  does  this  in  a 
ner  which  excites  our  concern.  After  the  ample  indoefit 
of  evidence  in  Wetstein,  Griesbach,  &c.  it  roi^it  surdjh 
expected  that  a  new  editor,  or  critic,  W'ould  not  have  retwd 
the  common  readings  without  assigning  his  grounds  for  i 
doing. 

VVe  have  a  pro|>er  example  in  Dr.  Lawrence  and  Mr.  Nob 
But  in  this  edition  we  find  Acts  xx.  28.  0iow,  CJol.  ii. 
rioiTfif  KoX  TOW  XfiTTov,  1  Tiiu.  ili.  10.  ©w,  without  the 
intimation  that  a  diversity  of  reading  exists  in  those  instaB**^ 
In  1  John  V.  7,  8.  the  common  reading  is  preserved;  ^ 
note  merely  states  the  fact  of  the  controversy,  and 
tvith  this,  and  only  this,  reason  for  the  preference 
‘  Istis  verbis  e  iextu  sublatis,  nescio  quid  curti  atqueii>**rl 
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In  an  address  to  the  reader,  in  the  laii^iiafipe, 

to  the  volume,  the  Kditora  remark,  that  thou^i  the  Goap^  ^ 
Matthew  has  been  frequently  translated  into  the  Hebrew  laiu^i^ 
ihe  whole  of  the  New  Testament  has  been  rendered  into  tha 
tonit^^  twice  only:  ^  His  tantum  llebraice  reilditum  fnkie 
*  constat  ;* — namely,  by  Elias  liutter,  (whose  version  wufint 
published  in  1599,)  and  by  a  Jew  of  Travancore,  whose  iqiiq* 
s»ci  ipt  version  was  brous^ht  from  the  East  by  the  late  Dr.ClaiHliii 
Buchanan  ;  and  was  presented  by  him  to  the  l/ondon  SoeietT 
for  promotinc^  Christianity  ainonc^  the  Jews.  To  this  iiiformi. 
cion  we  may  add,  that  a  Hebrew  version  of  the  whole  New 
Testament  was  prepared  by  John  Baptist  Jona,  of  wlndi 
the  four  Gos)Hds  were  published  at  Rome,  in  1968.  The 
death  of  the  translator,  in  the  same  year,  appears  to  havepn^ 
vented  the  publication  of  the  remainiiic^  books,  (of  Jona’i 
translation,)  w  hich  we  should  suppose  were  de[>08itcd  in  tin 
colle^^e  de  propaganda  fide. 

In  deference  to  the  Eastern  Jews,  only  pure  Hebrew  wonk 
of  Biblical  authority  are  admitted  in  this  New  TranslatioB; 
those  cases  alone  bein£^  excepted,  which  require  the  use  of  other 
terms.  For  the  convenience  of  the  Western  Jews,  rabbinieil 
inodes  of  expression  are  occasionally  introduced  into  the  nir* 
gin.  Words  not  contained  in  the  (Ireek  text,  arc  denoted 
bv  hollow  letters  ;  but  no  such  distinction  in  the  type  has  hen 
observed  in  cases  where  the  sense  of  the  original  is  expressed 
by  jMTiphrasis.  A  few  terms  of  the  original  have  not  bees 
translated,  but  appear  in  the  corresponding  forms  of  Hebrew 
orthography;  as  1BC3.  i5axr»TTirf,  D'ODISM.  Care  hv 

been  taken  to  give  the  force  of  the  Greek  article:  and  the 
Translators  have  endeavoured  to  present  their  version  in  u 
pure  a  Hebrew  style  as  possible  ;  having  submitted  thisportki 
of  their  work  to  the  inspection  of  in(»rc  than  fifty  Hebrew 
Scholars,  previonsly  to  its  final  preparation  for  the  press. 

We  applaud  the  honesty  of  the  Translators  in  rendering  the 
quotations  from  the  Old  Testament  in  the  New,  directly  ftou 
the  Greek,  instead  of  inserting  the  passages  from  (he  Hebrew 
Text,  as  some  of  their  friends  injudiciously  advised.  ^ 
most  sernpnions  fidelity  was  essential  to  the  proper  cxccutwi 
of  the  duty  imposed  on  the  Translators;  and  we  arc  gW 
that  in  the  article  of  quotations,*  they  have  not  commiUd 
themselves. 

N<*  intormation  is  comiminicatcd  by  the  Editors,  relatitcf® 
the  Gieik  text  from  which  the  present  version  has  been  tr^ 
latent,  'riie  precision  and  details  which  arc  now  very  propfl? 
required  in  all  biblical  undertakings,  can  in  general  be  •• 
cisdy  supplied,  that,  ns  a  point  of  duty,  we  notice  the 
sion,  ami  suggest  to  the  Editors  the  insertion  of  an  addittOO" 
line  iu  their  preface,  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  public,  w  • 
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very  ov’ulout,  tliat  the  received  or  Klxevir  text, 
issiUiutMl  us  tlie  standiird  to  which  this  Hebrew  verMioii  is 
matfle  coiifonnahle.  A  few  instances,  it  is  true,  occur,  in 
which  the  latter  varies  frora  the  former;  but  from  a  careful 
inspertiou  of  the  whole  first  tlos|>el,  and  the  particular  con- 
ftidffatioii  of  the  very  few  deviations  which  presented  them¬ 
selves  to  our  notice  in  the  course  of  our  progress,  we  cannot 
be  mistaken  in  remarkint^  that  the  Editors  have  not  avaibnl 
tbemselves  of  the  labours  of  tliose  eminent  scholars,  by 
whose  erudition  and  critical  acumen  the  Greek  text  of  the 
New  Testament  has  been  purified  and  restored.  Is  the 
Kizevir  text  of  1G21  to  supersede  every  other,  and  to  oou- 
tiuue  the  basis  of  every  translation  ? 

The  translation  now  submitted  to  our  inspection,  is  literal ; 
aiul  so  well  executed,  as  to  reflect  no  small  credit  on  the 
parties  by  whom  it  has  been  conducted.  It  is  printed  throuf^h- 
ovt  with  points,  hut  without  accents.  'The  typot^raphieal  exe¬ 
cution  of  the  book,  is  extremely  neat.  Fcelint^  warmly  in¬ 
terested  in  every  means  of  aiding  the  diffusion  of  Christian 
truth  in  its  native  purity,  we  cong;ratulatc  the  Translators 
of  this  Hebrew  version,  on  this  specimen  of  their  labours; 
lod  earnestly  hope  they  will  be  enabled  to  complete  their  im  • 
portant  uiulertaking. 

We  shall  select  a  few  passac^es  from  the  translation  before 
as,  not  for  the  purpose  of  censtirin:;  them,  but  to  suggest 
•omething  towards  their  correction  and  improvement. 

Ch.  i.  11.  ’Et;  fxnoixtffiotf  /9aCi;X«»o^.  SdD  Xyh} 

Here,  there  is  no  word  in  the  Greek  original  corresponding  to 
tih  in  the  version,. which  is  not  necessary  to  convey  the  proper 
wise  In  1  Kings  xviii,  35,  we  have  nTUOn  nibiD  itbout  the 
(time  nfj  evenintf  nacrijice,  S33  nibaa  is  preferable  to  the 
phras4*  employed  in  tlie  version,  and  is  the  idiom  adopted  by 
the  Syriac  translator. 

Ch.  ii.  11.  is  inserted  in  the  text,  and  VNXO  appears 
*  a  -  various  reading  in  the  margin,  in  tliis  example,  the 
Treaslators,  in  common  with  the  English  public  version,  depart 
from  tlie  reading  of  the  received  Greek  text,  which  liaslvpey; 
ta  almost  solitary  instance  of  departure  from  it. 

Ch.  iv.  5.  vrtfVyM  t8  hfd,  Sd'HH  cblf.  Wc  should 
ohjfct  to  ohn  as.  the  pro|x;r  word  to  be  the  representative  of 
vrrptyrw,  and  would  suggest  sOD  as 'the  more  appropriate 
;  since  the  latter  preserves  the  etymology  of  the  original 
•apression,  and  further  resembles  it  in  peculiarity  of  appli- 
Mon. 

2.  *Air9^oX«^'.  Notwithstanding  the  au- 

:  'wty  which  may  be  alleged  in  support  of  thsi  word,  wc  would 
[  '••jfwaend  its  being  changed  for  cyribv  as  often  as  tliu  Greek 
L  ^OL.V.  N.s.  E 
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AT^oXoi  ill  its  special  appropriation  to  the  Apostles,  occon  m 
the  New  Testament, 

Ch.  xi.  30.  To  ^pTtof  fjLov.  As  the  Translators  hiv 

rendered  in  tlie  ilBth  vs.  by  they  should 

have  inserted  instead  of  in  the  30th. 

Ch.  xii.  11.  l\n  is  inserted  without  occasion:  so  also  a 
O  in  the  *20th  verse  of  this  chapter. 

— —  18.  K«i  roTf  awayyiXXtJ ; — C'TjS  OflCH}  IPJH 

Wc  submit  whether  another  verb  should  not  have  been  selected 
as  the  renderini'  of  drotyytxxu.  This  part  of  the  quotatioi  ii 
copied  verbally  from  the  passage  in  Isaiah  xlii.  1 ;  diSarb; 
from  it,  however,  in  the  arrangement  of  the  words;  the 
Translators  following  the  order  of  the  English  common  ver¬ 
sion. 

The  same  Greek  words  are  not  infrequently  translated  b 
(litTerent  Hebrew  terms,  where  the  sense  is  unvaried.  Thai, 
in  the  case  of  the  adverb  lu^vf,  which  is  rendered  by 
di.  iii.  10;  but  in  ch  xiil.  *20,  21.  the  only  other  passagei  ii 
which  it  is  found,  by  AK«XeJ3ii  is  translate  ky 

ch.  viii.  *22  ;  but  in  ch.  ix.  9,  by  nn»  "f?.  Elf  mram 
is  in  one  place  (ch.  xxv.  1.)  rendered  by  and  ii 

another  (vs.  0.)  by  rtnpS.  To  these  and  similar  instances  vi 
refer,  not  as  censurable  blemishes,  but  merely  for  thepurpoied 
expressing  our  opinion,  that  uniformity  in  the  manner  oftrua- 
lating  the  same  words  and  phrases,  where  no  deviation  ii 
demanded  by  the  different  idioms  of  the  two  languages,  ■ 
highly  desirable,  and  should  be  observed. 

In  ch.  xxiii.  8,  we  tind  another  instance  of  deviation  fron 
the  received  text,  in  the  adoption  of  2t2«Vx«Xo(,  teacher^  instei^ 
of  leader ;  the  word  DSnobo  being  inserted  insteii 

of  osjni  which  the  coiiimon  reading  would  require.  Thoagl 
#i2s<niaiXo(  apyieara  only  in  Gricsbach’s  margin,  we  confess  tbs 
in  our  judgement  Uie  internal  probability  is  so  strong,  as  b 
justify  this  alteration. 

Wc  shall  only  further  hint  to  the  Conductors  of  this  woit 
that  as  they  have,  though  rarely,  deserted  both  the  reobw^ 
Greek  text,  and  Uie  English  common  version,  which  has  M 
some  influence  on  their  own,  they  ought,  in  order  to  be  cos- 
sistent,  to  admit  nothing  into  their  translation,  that  wibi 
the  sup|>ort  of  a  critically  correct  Greek  text  as  its  basis. 
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that  he  only  lost  his  laurels  there,  or  this  volume  must  be^ 
ceivnl  at  evidence  of  his  resurrection.  We  congratuWi 
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on  tieiiiiT  reUei^in  to  so  ^ront  a  degree  by  his  prose^ 

bb  failure  as  a  poet. 

In  attributing  this  volume  to  the  above  named  gentleman,  we 
rely  on  the  authenticity  of  the  publisher's  advertisement.  It 
III  highly  rpirited  and  interesting  volume.  The  assumption  of  a 
Ibfoed  cliaracter  under  the  name  of  Paul,  seems  designed  merely 
10  five  propriety  to  the  easy  familiarity  and  varied  suhjeots  of 
the  letters.  The  first  four  epistles  are  occupied  with  general 
ohirrvations  on  the  state  of  France,  previous  to  the  lauding  of 
RooapaNe  at  Cannes.  Paul  assures  his  Cousin  Peter,  that 
though  tlii^  ha'd  lM*eii  prevented,  yet  that  ‘ 'riiere  were  within* 
‘  France  itself,  elements  sutfieiently  jarring  to  product*,  sooner  or 
‘liter,  a  dreadful  explosion.*  The  first  cause  of  discontent  he  aU 
Irgei  to  have  arisen  from  the  pretensions  of  the  emigrant  nobienne 
ud  clergy  ;  and  he  adverts  to  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.  ,to 
which  he  says,  ‘  we  almost  involuntarily  resort  us  a  parallel  case,’ 
for  the  purpose  of  remarking,  that  the  ‘tempting*  course  of 
fMction  and  revenge,  was  magnanimously  declined  by  all  the 
/tding  cavaliers.  If  Cousin  Paul  moans  to  convey  the  idee, 
thitthe  restoi’ation  of  Charles  II.  was,  in  any  important  respect, 
tpartllel  case,  he  is  only  imposing  on  the  ignorance  of  Cousin 
Pder.  The  less  that  is  said  of  the  magnanimity  of  the  restored 
nooarch  and  his  dissolute  court,  the  better.  Rut  we  can  excuse 
Mr.  Scott. 

Piul  further  afTirms,  in  accordance  with  the  representation  in 
our  list  number,  that  ‘  The  system  ot  the  (Juliic  Ciiurch  had 
‘bfen  tlioroiighly  undermined  before  its  fall.* 

Mu  constitution  had  been  long  irretrievably  shattered  ;  the  whole 
held  was  sore,  and  the  whole  heart  was  sick.  Doctrines  of  infidelity, 
where  general  among  the  higher  ranks,  were  protesgecl  by  none 
•w  more  publicity  th  in  by  the  superior  orders  of  the  clergy ; 
^rwpecting  moral  profligacy,  it  mignt  be  said  of  the  church  of 
fuBce,  us  of  llioD, 

‘  Intra  mamia  peccatur,  el  extra,* 

Alt»*r  enumerating  other  causes  of  apprehension,  which  con- 
^  lo  produce  disaffection  to  the  royal  family  at  their  first 
Paul  s  lys, 

*  The  protestants  in  the  South  of  France  remembered  the  former 
^^riiies  exercised  against  them  by  the  sovereigns  of  the  House  of 
and  trembled  for  their  repetition  under  a  dynasty  of  mo* 

*  professed  the  catholic  faith  with  sincerity  and  zeal.  Add 
^tni*^,  the  profligate  who  hate*  the  restraints  of  religion,  and  the 
^  :|»  who  ridicule  its  abstracted  doctrines,  and  you  will  have 

»■  ♦*!  how  deeply  this  cause  operated  in  rendering  the  Bourbons 


^  At  57^  meet  with  the  important  remark,  that  even  at 
'  P^fod,  the  language  of  tlie  government  of  France,  during 
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is  short-lived  rciijn,  for  which  it  was  wholly  indebted  (o  ^ 
niat^naniinity  of  tlic  conquerors  of  France,  became  f^radtuUy  ai^ 
insensibly  tinned  by  the  hostile  passions  of  her  population, 

•  The  impatient  and  irritated  «tate  of  the  army  dictated  to  her  |^ 
presentative,  even  at  the  Congress,  a  language  different  frooiwWi 
the  Europe  in  republic  had  a  right  to  expect  from  the  counsellonrf 
the  monarch,  whom  their  arms  had  restored.  It  is  probable  that  the 
government  felt  that  their  army  resembled  an  evoked  fiend  pra«iM 
for  employment,  and  ready  to  tear  to  pieces  even  the  wizard  whi« 
he  serves,  unless  instantly  supplied  with  other  means  of  venting  hi 
malevolence.* 

To  allay  all  these  hostile  ft^elings,  and  to  save  Louis  the  piii. 
ful  conflict  lietwcen  gratitude  and  interest,  our  ministers  htie 
now  adopted  the  precaution  of  drawing  a  military  circle  rmA 
the  wizard,  to  guard  him  from  the  malice  of  his  own  fiend  I 
Cousin  Paul  fully  confirms  the  previous  statements  of  tW 
well-concertcd  schemes  which  securctl  Napoloon^s  seemi^lj 
wonderful  success,  and  of  the  gross  negligence  or  treasouhli 
connivance  of  the  police.  'A  Frenchman,  finding  hisfrM 
‘  ignorant  of  some  well-know  n  piece  of  news,  oliserv^,  in  rtph, 
*  f  'oHs  etes  apparemment  de  la  police  f  as  if  to  belong  tothit 
‘  body  inferred  a  necessary  ignorance  of  every  thing  of  import- 
^  ance  that  was  going  forward  in  the  kingdom.* 

The  most  interesting  part  of  the  present  volume,  however,! 
that  which  contains  the  minutely  circumstantial  and  very  M] 
description  of  the  great  battle;  it  corresponds  indeed  ealiidi 
with  the  accounts  of  former  narrators,  but  receives  from  the  pit- 
sent  writer  some  additional  touches  of  moral  painting,  wbicbid^ 
to  the  interest  of  this  tale  of  tears  and  of  glory. 

The  Author  defends  tlic  policy  of  Bonaparte  inhisboMa^ 
sudden  advance  into  Belgium  ;  and  shews  tliat  in  all  respects b 
had  most  ofH*ctively  prepared  for  the  encounter.  By  incwdilb 
exertions  he  had  amply  supplied  his  deficiency  of  artillery ;  ^ 
cavalry  wore  upwards  of  ^i0,000  in  number ;  ‘  Of  whootb 
‘  lancers  were  distinguished  for  their  ferocity,  and  the  cuiris«»' 
^  by  tlie  excellence  of  their  appointment  and  the  superior  jiow 
‘  of  their  horses.’  ‘  Of  the  infantry,’  adds  our  Author,  ‘it  ^ 
‘  impossible  to  speak  too  highly  in  point  of  bravery  and  diio* 
pline  in  tlic  field.’  ^ 

The  aHair  at  Quatre  Bras  was  extremely  bloody.  ^ 
Duke  of  Brunswick  was  among  the  many  valuable  offic^* 
tlie  list  of  the  slain.  The  French  were  repulsed  in  thfH  ^ 
tompt  of  advancing  on  Brussels,  but  no  immediate  advaihP 
resulted  from  this  engagement. 

While  Ncy  was  engaged  with  the  English  army, 
ir.'ivrd  with  his  centre  and  right  wring  against  Bhichcr. 
at  this  desperate  contest,  so  fatal  to  the  Prussians,  tW  ^ 
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Bjost  (^rtni<^cd  and  inveterate  foe  to  France  had  nearly  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  his  enemies. 

‘The  gallant  veteran  hart  himself  headed  an  iinsiiccessrul  charge 
grtinsi  the  French  cavalry  ;  and  his  horse  being  shot  under  him  m 
the  retreat,  both  the  fliers  and  pursuers  passed  over  him  as  he  lay  on 
thf  ground ;  an  adjutant  threw  himself  down  beside  his  general,  to 
ihjire  his  fate  ;  and  the  first  use  which  the  Prince  Marshal  made  of 
kii  recovered  recollection  was,  to  conjure  his  faithful  attendant  ra¬ 
ther  to  shoot  him  than  to  permit  him  to  full  alive  into  the  hands  of  the 
French.  Meantime,  the  Prussian  cavalry  had  rallied,  charged,  and 
in  their  turn  repidsed  the  French,  who  again  galloped  past  the  Prus¬ 
sian  general,  as  he  lay  on  the  ground,  covered  with  the  cloak  of  the 
adjutant,  with  the  same  precipitation  as  in  their  advance.  The  ge¬ 
neral  was  then  disiuigaged  and  rc-mounted,  and  proceeded  to  or- 
«:snize  the  retreat,  w  hich  w'as  now  become  a  measure  of  indispensable 
aitcssity.’  pp.  IKS. 

Ill  couji ‘<|uence  of  the  iiiisucocssful  battle  of  Ligny,  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  resolved  upon  retreating  towards  Brussels,  which 
was  tccomplishetl  in  the  most  perfect  order. 

•  He  established  his  head  quarters  at  a  petty  inn  in  the  small  vil¬ 
lage  of  Waterloo,  about  a  mile  in  the  rear  of  tne  position.  The  army 
slept  upon  their  arms,  upon  the  ridge  of  a  gentle  declivity,  chiefly 
cotcre^l  with  standing  corn. 

‘  The  French,  whose  forces  were  gradually  coming  up  during  the 
evening,  occupied  a  ridge  nearly  opposite  to  the  position  oi  the 
English  army.  'Fhe  villages  in  the  rear  of  that  rising  ground  were 
also  filled  w  itii  the  soldiers  of  their  numerous  army.  Buonaparte  es- 
ublisheJ  his  head-quarters  at  Planchenoit,  a  small  village  in  the  rear 
ot'thc  position. 

*  Thus  arranged,  both  generals  and  their  respective  armies  waited 
the  arrival  of  morning,  and  the  events  it  was  to  bring.  I  he  night,  as 
iftiie  eleiuenls  meant  to  match  their  fury  with  that  whici)  was  pre- 
panngfor  t!ie  morning,  was  stormy  in  the  extreme,  accompanied  by 
furious  gusts  of  w  ind,  heavy  bursts  of  rain,  continued  and  vivid  flashes 
of  lightning,  and  the  loudest  thunder  our  officers  had  ever  heard. 
Both  armies  had  to  sustain  this  tempest  in  the  cxposetl  situation  of 
••open  bivuuaek,  without  means  either  of  protection  or  refreshment. 
But  though  these  hardships  were  common  to  both  armies,  yet,  (as 
•aithe  cuse  previous  to  the  battle  of  Agincourt,)  the  moral  feelings 
of  the  English  army  were  depressed  below  their  ordinary  tone,  and 

of  the  French  exalted  to  a  degree  of  confldence  and  presump- 
twi  unusual  even  to  the  soldiers  of  that  nation.’  pp.  125 — 126. 

Our  readers  must  be  familiar  with  the  general  plan  and  his- 
Jwy  of  the  battle.  Our  force»  were,  for  the  most  part,  drawn  up 
••  squares,  ‘  each  regiment  forming  a  square  by  itself,  not  quite 
*  nearly  so,  the  men  being  drawn  up  several  files  deep* 

1 1  he  distance  between  these  masses  afforded  sfiace  enough  to 
i  w  up  the  battalions  in  lino,  when  they  should  be  suffered  to 
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*  deploy,  and  the  regiments  were  posted  with  reference  to  eni 

*  other,  much  like  the  alternate  squares  upon  a  chess  bovi* 
By  this  means,  a  most  cflicient  power  of  combination  for  defeocr 
was  obtained  iijf^ainst  the  enemy’s  cavalry.  The  first  atUck^ 
the  French  was  made  directly  towards  the  ri^ht  wing  of  oir 
army,  embracing  the  post  of  llougoumont,  w  ith  a  view  ptrtiei. 
Jarly  to  establish  themselves  on  the  road  to  Nivelles.  AfWi 
series  of  the  most  desperate  but  unavailing  efibrts  on  the  ptrtif 
the  French  to  carry  this  point,  the  rage  of  the  battle  wastnu. 
ferred  towards  the  left  and  centre  of  the  British  line. 

•  The  issue  of  this  conflict  was,  that  tlic  French  cavalry  waicoa- 
pletelv  benten  off,  and  a  great  proportion  of  their  attacking  coIoom 
of  inhintry,  amounting  to  about  8000  men,  threw  down  tlieir  vm, 
and  were  sent  off  to  nrussels  ns  prisoners.  Their  arrival  there  added 
to  the  terrors  of  that  distracted  city ;  for  a  vague  rumour  having  pr^ 
ceded  their  march,  announcing  the  arrival  of  a  column  of  French, 
they  were  for  a  lung  time  expected  as  conquerors,  not  as  prisonen. 
Even  when  they  entered  as  captives,  the  sight  of  the  procession  did 
not  relieve  the  ternirs  of  the  citizens;  the  continued  thunder  of  the 
cannon  still  announced  that  the  battle  was  undecided,  and  the  naa* 
ncr  of  tl'e  prisoners  themselves  was  that  of  men  who  expected  ipeedr 
freedom  and  vengeance.  One  officer  of  cuirassiers  was  particulirlj 
remarked  for  his  fine  martini  appearance,  and  the  smile  of  stem  cos. 
tempt  with  which  be  heard  the  shouts  of  the  exulting  popdact. 

Tne  emperor,*’  he  said,  “  the  emperor  w’ill  shortly  be  here  andthe 
menace  of  his  frowning  brow  and  clenched  hand  indicated  the  (atil 
consequences  which  would  attend  his  arrival.’  pp.  156 — 157. 

Again  the  contest  was  renewe<l  with  donhle  ferocity  in  our 
right  wing,  the  enemy’s  attack  being  commenced  by  succenive 
colniniis  of  cavalry,  *  rolling  after  each  other  like  waves  of  tbe 

*  sea.*  At  length,  a  brigade  of  horse -artillery  commanded  bj 
Major  Norman  Ramsay,  having  opened  its  fire  upon  their  co¬ 
lumns,  they  retreated  repeatedly,  hut  as  often  returned  to  the 
charge  with  unabated  fury. 

*  As  frequently  as  the  cavalry  retreated,  our  artillery*men  ruslnt 
out  of  the  squares  in  which  they  had  found  shelter,  began  again  U 
work  their  pieces,  and-  made  a  destructive  fire  on  the  retiring  sqaid- 
rons.  Two  officers  of  artillery  were  particularly  noticed,  who,  bdi^ 
in  a  square  which  was  repeatedly  cnarged,  rushed  out  of  it  ths  ii* 
slant  the  cavalry  retreated,  loaded  one  of  tlie  deserted  guns  whid 
stood  near,  and  fired  it  upon  the  horsemen.  A  French  officer 
served  that  this  manceuvre  was  repeated  more  than  once,  and  cost  hi 
troop  many  lives.  At  the  next  retreat  of  his  squadron,  he  stalionri 
himself  by  the  gun,  waving  his  sword,  as  if  defying  the  British  oicen 
again  to  approach  it.  He  was  instantly  shot  by  a  grenadier,  but  pc* 
vented  by  his  self-devotion  a  considerable  loss  to  his  countryaCi- 
Other  French  officers  and  men  evinced  the  same  desperate  sw  ^ 
voted  zeal  in  tlic  cause  which  they  had  so  rashly  ana  unhappily  a* 
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One  officer  of  rank^  aAer  leading  his  men  as  far  as  tliey 
2n^  follow  him  towards  one  of  the  squares  of  infantry,  found  him- 
lelf  deserted  by  them,  when  the  British  fire  opened,  and  instantly 
rode  upon  the  bayonets,  throwing  open  his  arms  as  if  to  welcome  the 
ballet  which  should  bring  him  down.  He  was  immediately  shot,  for 
the  momt  nt  admitted  of  no  alternative.  On  our  part,  the  coolness  of 
the  loldiers  was  so  striking  as  almost  to  appear  miraculous.  Amid 
tbe  infernal  noise,  hurry,  and  clamour  of  the  bloodiest  action  ever 
Ibugfat,  the  officers  were  obeyed  as  if  on  the  parade ;  and  such  was  the 
precision  with  which  the  men  gave  their  nre,  that  the  aid-de-camp 
could  ride  round  each  square  with  perfect  safety,  being  sure  that  tlie 
dischsrffe  would  be  reserved  till  the  precise  moment  when  it  ought 
regularly  to  be  made.'  pp.  159,  160. 

The  coolness,  the  personal  bravery,  the  ubiquity  of  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  on  whose  single  life  the  late  of  the  battlo 
seemed  to  defiend,  are  truly  astonishing,  and  merit  all  the 
encomiums  that  can  be  bestowed ;  but  nothing  serves  to  give  such 
interest  to  his  character,  as  the  anecdotes  which  bespeak  him  to 
bivc  felt,  as  well  as  acted,  up  to  the  occasion. 

Believe  me,”  he  afterwards  said,  **  that  nothing,  excepting  a 
bftttle  lost,  can  be  half  so  melancholy  ns  a  battle  won.  Tlie  bravery 
of  my  troops  has  hitherto  saved  me  from  that  greater  evil ;  but,  to  win 
lucb  I  battle  as  this  of  Waterloo,  at  the  expense  of  the  lives  of  so 
many  gallant  friends,  could  only  be  termed  u  heavy  misfortune,  were 
it  not  for  its  results  to  the  public  benefit.”  * 

At  a  moment  when  the  French,  though  repulscMl  in  every 
point,  still  continued  their  incessant  attacks,  ‘  with  a  |)€rse- 
‘  vertDce  of  which  they  were  formerly  deemed  incapable,'  and 
DO  Prussians  had  yet  appeared  to  decide  the  contest, 

*  One  general  officer  was  under  the  necessity  of  stating,  that  his 
brigade  was  reduced  to  one-third  of  its  numbers,  that  those  wha* re¬ 
mained  were  exhausted  with  fatigue,  and  that  a  temporary  relief,  of 
however  short  duration,  seemed  a  measure  of  peremptory  necessity* 
**  Tell  him  *'  said  the  Duke,  ”  what  he  proposes  is  impossible.  He,  1, 
and  every  Englishman  in  the  field,  must  die  on  the  spot  which  we  now 
occupy.”  “It  is  enough,”  returned  the  general ;  “  I  and  every  man 
under  my  command  are  determined  to  share  his  fate.”  A  friend  of 
ourihadthe  courage  to  ask  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  whether  in  that 
conjuncture  he  looked  often  to  the  woods  from  which  the  Prussians 
expected  to  issue.— •“No,”  was  the  answer;  “I  looked  oftener 

my  watch  than  at  any  thing  else.  I  knew  if  my  troops  could  keep 
weir  position  till  night,  that  1  must  be  joined  by  Blucher  before  mom- 
wg,  and  we  would  not  have  left  Buonaparte  an  army  next  day.  But,” 
continued  he,  “  I  own  I  was  glad  as  one  hour  of  day-light  slipped 
ufter  another,  and  our  position  was  still  maintained.”  *  **  And 
7  continued  the  querist,  “  by  misfortune  the  position  had  been  car¬ 
ried?” — “  \\’e  had  the  wood  behind  to  retreat  into.” — “And  if  the 
•^>od  aUo  was  forced  ?”— ••  No,  no;  they  could  never  have  so  beaten 
^  but  wc  could  have  made  good  the  wood  against  them.”  pp. 
*71-172. 
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The  sun  was  near  scttins^,  before  the  forcea  of  Bluelier  m. 
pearetl  in  strength  issuing  from  the  wooils  upon  the  (iank  oftbe 
contcmliii"  armies.  Napoleon’s  error  consisiod  in  his  holicvii# 
that  they  were  followed  hy  Grouch  j,  and  ‘  either  retreating,  or 
*  moviii*::  laterally  in  the  same  line  with  him  not,  that  the 
Prussians  were  his  own  forces  under  Grouchy.  In  this  belief 
he  risked  his  tinal  desperate  ettbrt.  .\hont  seven  o’clock,  he  de! 
termined  to  devote  his  reserve  of  15,000  men  of  his  own  (juard 
as  his  lust  stake.  As  they  defiled  before  him,  he  ae(|uainud 
them  ^  That  the  English  cavalry  and  infantry  were  entirely  de. 

‘  stroyed,  ami  that  to  carry  their  position,  they  had  only  to  sos- 
‘  tain  with  bravery  a  heavy  fire  of  artillery.’ 

‘  He  concluded  by  pointing  to  the  causeway,  and  exclaimiog, 
“  There,  gentlemen,  is  the  road  to  Brussels  I*' ' 

The  se(piel  neeils  not  he  reeapitiilatcd.  The  sum  of  fortr 
thousand  slain  on  both  sides,  before  the  retreat  commenced,  ii 
rejiresented  ns  h<*ini|  considerably  within  the  mark.  ‘Aiidall,* 
said  the  Helgic  peasants,  ‘  for  one  man  1’  Well,  that  one  iDin 
is  now  horn  de  combat  at  any  rate.  Let  us  hope  that  no  other 
man  will  ever  again  spring  up,  to  cost  us  such  a  victory! 

We  shall  not  attempt  to  follow  (’onsin  Paul  through  h» 
suhseipient  epistolary  narrations  and  observations.  We  were 
pleased,  however,  to  meet  at  p.  with  some  free  and  just 

remarks  on  the  modern  system  of  arrondisxements^  and  ir.dero- 
iiihcution, — ‘  A  speeies  of  political  legerdemain  which  Iransfcn 
‘  cities  and  districts  from  one  state  to  anotlicr,  siihstitutini^ 
‘  natural  hoiiiidarics,”  instead  of  the  mural  limits  wliich  hive 

*  been  drawn,  by  habits  of  faith  ami  loyalty  to  a  parfkiilir 
‘  sovereign  or  form  of  government,  by  agreeineiii  in  |N)litifil 
^  and  ndigioiis  opinions,  and  hy  leseinldaiice  of  lanvruas^e  Md 

*  manners.*  Gnr  Author  aptly  compares  it  to  the  attempt  of  i 
charlatan  to  engraft  upon  the  person  ot  one  paiient  the  Hid)) 
ho  had  just  amputated  from  another,  lie  confesses  that  the 
chief  misfortunes  of  Europe,  may  in  great  measure  be  traced 
to  Uic  partition  of  Polaml  :  but  he  contends  that  the  udiqb 
hetweeu  the  i..ow  Countries  and  the  States  of  llollaml,  thoufb 
opposed  hy  the  bigotry  of  the  Flemish  priestliood,  w  as  a  highly 
desirable  and  (rnl\  politic  measure  ;  it  being  rather  a  restori- 
cion  of  the  natural  union  which  subsisted  Ud'orethe  liiiie  of  Phi¬ 
lip  the  Second,  than  a  new-iii04lelled  arrangement  of  territory. 

The  readers  of  “  Paris  Bevisiteil,”  will  lej  in  possi^ssioo  of 
information  collected  suh>e(pieiitl\  to  the  date  of  laud’s  Letters, 
witli  respect  to  the  state  of  tiu!  capit  d  ;  and  wiih  regard  to »the 
vpiality  of  tlie  moral  and  political  refleciions,  tlie  Journalist  go* 
iicrally  discovers  a  deeper  vein  of  thought,  and  a  more  w* 
hitious  style  of  philosophizing,  than  his  name  sake.  The  follow¬ 
ing  passage  merits,  however,  to  be  extracted. 
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I  There  are  indeed  fervent  politicians,  whom  now  and  then  of  an 
fTcaing  lieard  breathe  an  ardent  wish  that  Paris  had  been 

to  the  ground  These  arc  words  soon  spoken  in  the  energy  of 
Tiiriotic  hatred,  or  a  desire  of  vo?igeance  for  outraged  inoriihty  ; 

9iit  H'  we  can  picture  to  ourselves  without  shrinking  those  horrid 
KtfDCS  which  ensue, 

^  Where  the  flesh’d  soldier,  rougli  and  hard  of  heart, 

In  liberty  of  bloody  hand  shall  range, 

With  conscience  wide  as  hell,” 

«e  ought  yet  to  remember  upon  how  many  thousands  such  dreadful 
tcog^ance  must  have  fallen,  who  can  only  be  justly  considered  ns 
common  sufferers  by  the  very  acts  of  aggression  of  which  Europe  has 
luch  just  reason  to  complain,  and  how  many  thousands  more  age 
and  incapacity  exempted  even  from  the  possibility  of  having  been 
iharers  in  the  offence.  It  is  impossible  to  look  around  upon  this 
ipltindiil  capital  without  remembering  the  affecting  plea  which  the 
Dtfity  hiiiKsell  condescended  to  use  with  his  vindictive  prophet : 

Should  not  I  spare  Nineveh,  that  great  city,  wherein  are  six  score 
thous^uul  persons  that  cannot  discern  between  their  right  hand  and 
their  left,  and  also  much  cattle  ?”  Least  of  all  ought  we  to  wish  that 
lay  part  of  the  liritish  forces  had  been  partakers  in  the  horrid  license 
that  must  have  followed  on  such  a  catastrophe,  during  w  hich  the 
reftraints  of  discipline  and  the  precepts  of  religion  are  alike  forgotten 
in  the  headlong  course  of  privileged  fury.  It  was  observed  of  the  ve¬ 
teran  army  of 'filly,  that  the  sack  of  Magdeburg  gave  a  death  blow  to 
their  di^clpline,  and  w^e  know  how  the  troops  of  France  herself  were 
ruineil  by  that  of  Moscowr.  In  every  point  of  view,  therefore,  ai 
well  with  regard  to  the  agents  as  the  sufferers,  the  averting  the  de- 
itruction  of  Paris,  when  it  appeared  almost  inevitable,  has  added  to 
the  glories  which  the  Duke  of  Wellington  has  acquired  in  this  iiu- 
murul  campaign.  For  it  is  not  to  be  denied,  that  to  his  w  ise  and 
|)owcrful  intert'ercnce  was  chiefly  owing  the  timely  arrangement  of 
the  articles  of  capitulation,  in  consccjueucc  of  w  hich  the  King  of 
France  again  obtained  possession  of  his  capital,  and  the  allied  armies 
hecauie  the  peaceful  garrison  of  Paris.’  pp.  35 1 — 856. 

i 

Paul’s  fifteenth  letter  is  addressed,  ‘  To  the  Reverend  Mr. 

‘ - ,  Minister  of  the  Gospel  at - /  and  treats  of  tho 

re/iyioi/K  state  of  France.  For  the  gratilication,  as  we  sup- 
po^,  of  his  l^resbyterian  correspondent,  ne- opens  his  letter 
t*ith  ridiculing  the  ‘  fidgetting’  ceremonies,  the  antiquated  and 
!  Uwdry  vestments,  and  the  eclipsed  condition,  of  the  (Roman) 

I  Citholic  Church.  (Our  Author  strangely  omits  to  distinguish 
I  llie  p«eii(/o.eatholic  church  by  its  projier  designation.) 

I  *  In  a  word,  the  old  Dame  of  Babylon,  against  whom  our  fathers 
I  teuifi(‘d  60  loudly,  seeuis  now  hardly  worth  a  passing  attack,  even  in 
i  ■MsetcenM/y  of  an  afternoon’s  sermon,  and  is  in  some  measure 
:  to  the  pave.  Old  John  Bunyan  himself  could  hardly  have 

vidietl  to  see  her  stand  lower  in  influence  and  estimation,  tiian  she 
j  in  the  popular  mind  in  France;  and  yet  a  few  years,  and  the 
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Giant  Pone  will  be,  in  all  probability,  as  innoxious  as  the  Gi^ 
Pagan.  Indeed,  since  his  having  shared  the  fate  of  other 
in  being  truns|>orted,  like  a  show,  from  place  to  place,  by  the  renoveii 
charlatan  Buonaparte,  his  former  subjects  have  got  familiar  with  ki 
terrors,  and  excommunication  scarcely  strikes  more  horror  tl^ 
the  Jte  fau  fum  of  a  nursery  tale.’  pp.  391 — 392. 

We  confess  that,  for  our  own  parts,  wc  more  than  questioD  the 
propriety  of  treating  a  false  religion  >vitli  ridicule.  There » 
a  degree  of  profaneness,  altliougli,  it  is  presumed,  unintentioii] 
profaneness,  in  the  very  terms  in  which  the  symbolic  represeiti. 
tion  of  the  Papal  heresy  in  the  Apoc'alypse,  is  alluded  to.  Aid 
when  we  call  to  mind  the  awful  denunciations  of  Divine  feag^ 
ance,  u|H)n  that  same  spiritual  usurpation,  which  our  Author 
wiews  as  an  object  only  of  indifference  or  contempt,  nothing  will 
appear  to  be  more  misplaced  than  his  flippant  allusions  to  the 
sermons  in  which  ‘  our  fathers  testified  so  loudly,'  against  the 
Church  of  Home.  Besides,  there  would  seem  to  be  a  stnage 
want  of  information,  ns  well  as  of  reflection,  in  Paul's  represa. 
tation  of  tlie  matter  of  fact.  At  a  time  when  the  adherenti  to 
the  Homish  faith  are  decidedly  increasing  in  number,  in  sone 
counties  of  Hnglund,  no  less  than  throughout  the  sister  king¬ 
dom,  the  Church  of  Itomc  can  never  be  an  object  of  indifferener; 
nor  so  long  as  the  only  barriers  presented  to  its  dominion,  ii 
foreign  countries,  are  infidelity  and  ignorance,  have  wc  any  sees- 
rity  that  its  enormous  despotism  shall  not  again  become  for¬ 
midable.  Su|)erstition  and  practical  atheism  arc,  in  the  sime 
mind,  capable  of  so  easy  transmutation  into  each  other,  that  the 
presence  of  fear  is  often  found  suBicicnt  to  change  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  moral  compound.  The  defier  of  his  God  lo 
readily  becomes  the  tool  of  man,  in  the  attempt  to  arm  himidf 
against  the  secret  warfare  with  Conscience,  in  the  awful  iDtemb 
of  her  slumbers,  that  an  irreligious  population  must  always  h 
conteinplaterl  as  the  easy  prey  of  the  emissaries  of  a  false  ft 
ligioii.  It  is  impossible  to  contemplate  the  present  state  of  tbe 
Continent,  without  distrust  of  the  reviving  prevalence  of  tke 
Romish  faith.  The  activity  and  zeal  of  the  Popish  clergy,  may 
of  whom  sustain  a  truly  resjiectablc  character,  when  viewed 
in  contrast  with  the  siipinencss  and  heretical  principles  of  i 
large  pro|>ortion  of  the  nominal  Protestant  clergy,  preseoto  • 
cause  for  alarming  apprehensions.  In  many  places,  the  pio» 
traveller  would  find  by  far  the  most  congenial  society,  witw 
the  pale  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  although  the  better  sort  of  bff 
ministers  are,  not  less  than  the  zealous  clergy  of  more  enligbtc** 
od  countries,  subject  to  obloquy  and  persecution  from  tfcef 
irreligious  brethren.  But  almost  universally  he  will  find  ^ 
both  the  Popish  and  the  Protestant  ministers  on  the  Confiojik 
hold  in  reality  but  different  modifications  of  infidelity. 
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luocdom  of  Wirtembero^,  infloed,  is  said  to  exhibit,  in  the  cdu« 
cifion  and  religious  character  of  the  lower  classes,  a  striking 
eiception  to  the  ignorance  which  generally  prev  lils,  there  being 
few  that  are  unable  to  read.  The  opinion,  however,  of  most 
wen  of  intelligence  and  piety  in  Germany,  is,  that  tlieie  is  too 
just  cause  to  fear  the  resurrection  of  the  Giant  Pat*  an  in  all 
his  terrors.  The  Jesuits  and  the  Inquisition  ore  already  re¬ 
established.  If  this  should  prove  to  be  the  event,  we  may  be 
assured  that  the  vials  of  the  Almighty  arc  not  yet  exhausted. 
**  One  woe  is  past,”  hut  other  woes  shall  come  hereafter. 

The  churches  of  Paris  are  empty  and  neglected.  One  can  in¬ 
deed  hardly  desire  it  were  otherwise,  under  present  circumstances. 
Our  Author  praises  the  conscientious  efforts  of  the  king  to  re¬ 
establish  ‘  the  altar,*  but  it  is  strange  fire  that  is  offTed  upon 
it  He  admits  that  ‘  the  order  of  the  necessary  ndortuittion,  has 
‘  been,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  reverse  of  what  woiihl  re  illy  have 

*  attained  the  important  purpose  designed  by  the  sovereigns.* 
lie  subscribes  to  the  inefficiency  of  forms  and  rites  and  ecremo- 
nies,  when  the  public  sense  of  religion,  from  which  alone  they 
can  derive  respect,  is  extinct. 

'  The  attempt  to  re-establish  processions,  in  which  the  officiating 
persons  hardly  know  their  places,  tales  of  miraculous  images  masses 
tor  the  souls  of  state  criminals,  and  all  the  mummery  ofbarbaroua 
ages,  is  far  from  meeting  the  enlarged  ideas  which  the  best  and 
most  learned  of  the  catholics  have  expressed.* 

Our  Author  conceives  that  the  time  is  favourable  for  *  re- 

*  building  the  Gallic  Cliureli  on  a  more  solid  basis  than  ever, 

*  by  leaving  room  for  the  gradual  and  slow  reformation  intro- 
educed  by  the  lapse  of  time.*  Is  Cousin  Paul  then  a  lioman 
Catholic  at  the  bottom  ?  Or  does  he  think  the  Homan  Catholic 
religion  is  good  enough  for  the  French  nation;  or  that  Presby¬ 
terian  doctrines,  being  the  indigenous  produce  of  the  more  or¬ 
thodox  soil  of  his  native  country,  would  not  endure  a  more' 
wulliern  cTimate  !  Hut,  to  bt^  serious,  has  our  Author  never 
paused  to  reflect,  that,  by  the  very  constitution  of  national 
diurclKHi^  no  room  is  left  for  the  ‘  gradual  and  slow'  reformation,* 
h«8peuks  of?  If  infallibility  be  disclaimed  by  any  of  them,  still 
the  Church  can  do  no  wrong,  and  innovation  is  deemed  to  be 
[txught  with  danger,  if  not  with  impiety.  ‘  Semper  vadenC 
t'ln^ribed  on  the  banners  of  every  establishment ;  ami  to  talk  of 
Provision  being  made  for  gradual  reformation,  is  to  disregard 
the  ex|HTience  of  ages. 

^  Paul  go<‘8  on  to  say,  ‘  It  is  with  the  hearts  of  the  French, 
wid  not  with  the  garments  of  the  clergy,  that  the  reformation, 
w  rather  the  restoration,  of  religion,  ought  to  commence.*  The 
adoration  of  religion  in  France  !  of  a  religion  too,  that  ncedM 
reformation  !  To  what  remote  period  in  history,  or  to 
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vhat  sort  of  religion,  docs  our  Autlior  allude  ?  It  ctnno(  ^ 
the  leHii^iou  of  I  he  Jesuits,  of  the  Inquisition,  of  the  Virjii 
Wary-  !h'.«t  reliu^ion  \\hi(*h,iii  the  altcTunte  forms  of  erueltvuS 
licenliouMje^'i,  h>js  been  the  oppressor  and  (he  deuioralii’er  qC 
Franee  •  tiiat  syst»‘iu  on  uhieh  the  awful  sentence  of  pro|)iietici| 
wrath  lias  been  passed,  which  our  Author  wishes  to  see  r^ 
establishiMi  on  the  ‘  hearts  of  thecleri^y  !*  Cio,  Cousin  Paul  md 
ask  your  correspondent,  ‘  the  initiister  of  the  Gospel,’  whether 
the  nstoraiion,  not  the  reformation  of  religion,  in  France,  bethe 
objeei  sod(viiMb!e.  He,  it  is  to  be  honed,  will  set  you  ri«hl 
upon  Hiibjeets  which  seem  so  far  out  of  the  line  of  your  attentioQ. 
lie  will  inform  you  that  ‘  Thecuretully  filling  up  the  ranksofthe 
‘  paro(  hial  ( leiiry  "idi  men  w  hose  patient  and  quiet  attention  to 
‘  the  Wiintls  of  their  Hocks  mi^^ht  reform  the  nation,’  as  the  duty 
and  jii  eTi'i^  iiive  of  a  bi:;;oted  Catholic  kinj^,  is  a  scheme  worthy 
only  of  a  Ciopian  dreamer,  or  of  a  man  whose  notion  of 
reli^imi  are  model leil  on  Pope’s  Universal  Prayer. 

Wv  wish,  however,  to  part  with  Friend  Paul,  from  vhm 
volume  we  have  derived  so  much  ciitertaiument,  on  friendly 
terms.  W  e  shall  dost!  our  article,  therefore,  with  extracts 
from  his  ohserva)ions  relative  to  the  Protestants  of  France. 


♦  Ihionapartc.  w  hose  system  of  national  religion  included  unircml 
toleration,  extended  his  special  protection  to  the  professors  of  the^^ 
formed  doctrines,  and  by  an  organic  law*  concerning  worship,  pob* 
lisbed  in  the  year  X,  guaranteed  to  them  the  free  exercise  of  their 
religion,  being  the  firivt  public  indulgence  which  had  been  extended 
to  them  since  the  revocation  of  tlie  Edict  of  Nantes.  A  system  of 
consistories  was  established  for  their  internal  church  goverumeit; 
and  80  highly  were  they  favoured,  that  the  public  exercise  of  ibi 
catholic  religion,  hv  processions  or  other  ritual  observances  performed 
without  the  walls  of  the  thurch,  was  positively  prohibited  in  such 
towns  as  bad  consistorial  churches  belonging  to  tbe  proteslanls.  Thii 
distinction  in  favour  of  a  body  of  subjects,  amounting,  it  has  been 
computed,  to  two  millions  of  souls,  attended  by  the  triumph  conferred 
by  the  interdiction  of  the  catholic  rites  where  their  eyes  couWbe 
offended  by  them,  rai>ed  the  spirits  of  the  protestants  its  much  M  i 
exasperated  and  deprosed  those  of  the  catholics.  They  took  ibeir 
ranks  in  political  contest  accordingly  ;  and  although  interests  off** 
rious  kinds  prevented  the  rule  from  being  absolute,  yet  it  waiob* 
served,  during  the  last  convulsions  of  the  state,  that  the  catholics  of  tk 
South  were  in  general  royalists,  whereas  many  of  the  protcslantii  ■ 
gratitude  for  past  favours  conferred  on  their  church,  in  jealouiy* 
the  family  of  IJourbon,  by  tbe  bigotry  of  whose  ancestors  their  filbert 
hud  suffered,  and  confiding  in  the  tolerant  spirit  of  Buonaparte,  1^ 
too  ready  and  willing  aid  to  his  usurpation.  During  that  event,  W 
tliose  wrhicb  followed,  much  and  mutual  subject  or  exasperation  bn 
unfortunately  taken  place  between  these  contending  parlies. 
enmities  have  been  awakened,  and,  amid  contradictory 
slatcracnU,  w  c  can  easily  dbegver  that  both  parties,  or  indif»®' 
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si  least  of  both,haTC  been  loud  in  their  appeal  to  principles  of  mode* 
fjjjon  when  undermost,  and  very  ready  when  they  obtained  the 
upper  hand  to  abuse  the  advanta^res  which  the  changes  of  the  state 
luid  tlternatcly  given  to  them.  This  is  a  deep  and  rankling  wound* 
which  will  require  to  be  treated  with  no  conunon  skill.  The  protest* 
ipts  of  the  South  are  descendants  of  the  ardent  men  who  used  to  as* 
icroblc  by  thousands  in  the  wilderness — I  will  not  say  wiili  the 
jcofcr,  to  hear  the  psalms  of  Clement  Marot  sung  to  the  tune  of 
RevfilJfz  voust  brllr  Ettdormie — ^but  rather,  as  your  Calvinistic  heroes 
of  moor  and  moss,  in  the  days  of  the  last  Stuarts,  are  described  by  a 
far  dilferent  bard,  dear  in  remembrance  to  us  both,  for  the  nfTectionntc 
sympathy  and  purity  of  his  thoughts  and  feelings ;  when  in  the  wil¬ 
derness 

* - arose  the  song,  the  loud 

Acclaim  of  praise :  The  whirling  plover  ceased 
Her  plaint ;  the  solitary  place  was  glad, 

And  on  the  distant  cairns  tlie  watcher’s  car 
Caught  doubtfully  at  times  the  breeze-borne  note.” 

( On  the  other  hand,  the  catholics  are  numerous,  powerful  in  the  hope 
of  protection  and  preference  from  the  crown,  and  eager  to  avenge  in* 
fulti,  which,  in  their  apprehension,  have  been  aimed  alike  at  the 
crown  and  the  altar.  Jf  we  claim  for  the  protestants,  whose  nearer 
nproach  to  our  own  doctrines  recommends  them  to  our  heart!  as 
objects  of  interest,  the  sympathy  which  is  due  to  their  periimis 
situation,  let  us  not,  in  candour,  deny  at  least  the  credit  of  mistaken 
zeal  to  those  whom  different  rites  divide  from  us.  In  tlie  name  of 
that  Heaven,  to  whose  laws  both  forms  of  religion  appeal,  who  has 
disclaimed  enforcing  the- purest  doctrines  by  compulsion,  and  who 
never  can  be  worshipped  duly  or  acceptably  by  bloody  sacriftces*  let 
ui  deprecate  a  renewal  of  those  savage  and  bloody  wars,  which, 
founded  upon  difference  of  religious  opinion,  seem  to  convert  even  Hie 
bread  of  life  itself  into  the  most  deadly  poison.  Brilish  interference, 
not  surely  so  proposed  as  to  affront  France’s  feelings  of  national  inde¬ 
pendence,  a  point  on  which  late  incidents  have  made  her  peculiarly 
irritable— but  with  the  earnest  and  anxious  assurances  of  that  good* 
will,  for  which  our  exertions  in  behalf  of  the  royal  family,  and  oar  in¬ 
terest  in  the  tranquillity  of  France,  may  justly  claim  credit,— might, 
perhips,  have  some  influence  with  the  government.’  pp.  401— 

*  It  is  certain,  that  the  security  of  the  protestant  religion  abroad  it 
DOW,  as  in  the  days  ( of  Charles  the  Second)  a  wall  and  defence  unto  that 
which  we  profess  at  home  ;  and  at  all  times,  when  England  has  been 
weH  administered,  she  has  claimed  and  exercised  the  rights  of  intcr- 
conion  in  behalf  of  the  Reformed  Churches.’  pp.  405—406. 
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^  Synoptic  Scale  of  Chemical  Equivalents.  By  Wililaui 
Hyde  WoIlastoQ,  M.  D.  Sec.  R.  S. 


V  r  - - 

^HIS  most  ingenious  instniineiit  will  be  found  to  frossess  » 
'tluc  almost  incalculable  in  the  hands  of  the  practical 
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chemist.  •  It  is  formed  on  the  principle  of  the  Common  Slidi^ 
Rule,  and  resembles  that  instrument  in  its  mode  of  appliemi^ 
The  establishment  of  the  atomic  theory,  or  the  theory  of  to. 
lumes,  of  the  substantial  truth  of  which  we  apprehend  there ii 
DOW  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  chemists,  has  laid  a  foundation  fer 
so  i^rcnt  a  deg^ree  of  precision  and  accuracy  in  its  results,  thit 
it  will  be  resorted  to  on  most  occasions,  as  a  substitute  for  expe. 
riments  or  calculutions  which  would  occupy  a  large  portion  of 
tim(‘,  even  in  the  hands  of  the  most  ex])ert  chemist.  We  cannot 
give  a  l>etter  idea  of  its  practical  value,  tlian  by  using  the  iilm- 
tration  of  its  ingenious  inventor. 

^  Tlic  means  by  which  this  is  effected,  may  be  in  part  understood, 
by  inspection  of  the  Plate  1.  in  which  will  be  seen  the  list  of  tub* 
stances  intended  to  be  estimated,  arranged  on  one  or  the  other  side 
of  a  scale  of  numbers  in  the  order  of  their  relative  weights,  and  tt 
such  distances  from  each  other,  according  to  their  weights,  that  the 
series  of  numbers  placed  on  a  sliding  scale,  can  at  pleasure  be  mored, 
so  that  any  number  expressing  the  weight  of  a  compound,  maybe 
brought  to  correspond  with  the  place  of  that  compound  in  the  adji- 
cent  column.  The  arrangement  is  then  such,  that  the  weight  of  any 
ingredient  in  its  composition,  of  any  re-agent  to  be  employ^,  or  pre 
cipitate  that  might  be  obtained  in  its  analysis,  will  be  found  oppM 
to  the  point  at  which  its  respective  name  is  placed.  In  order  to  shet 
more  clearly  the  use  of  this  scale,  the  Plate  exhibits  two  different 
situations  of  the  slider,  in  one  of  which  oxygen  is  10,  and  other  bodies 
are  in  due  proportion  to  it ;  so  that  carbonic  acid  being  "27.5^^  and 
lime  35.46,  carbonate  of  lime  is  placed  at  63.  In  the  second  figure, 
tlie  slider  is  represented  drawn  upwards  until  100  corresponoi  to 
muriate  of  soda ;  and  accordingly  the  scale  then  shews  how  much  of 
each  substance  contained  in  the  table  is  equivalent  to  100  of  commoo 
salt. 

*  It  shewY,  with  regard  to  the  different  view's  of  the  analysis  of  thii 
salt,  that  it  contains  40.6  dry  muriatic  acid,  and  53,4  sod^  or  99i 
sodium,  and  13.6  oxygen;  or  if  viewed  as  chlorid  of  sodium,  thitk 
contains  60.2  chlorine,  and  39.8  sodium.  Witli  respect  to  re-ageotii 
it  may  be  seen  that  283  nitrate  of  lead,  containing  191  of  lithaigi 
employed  to  separate  the  muriatic  acid,  would  yield  a  predpiuteof 
237  muriate  of  lead,  and  that  there  would  then  remain  in  solutioo 
nearly  146  nitrate  of  soda.  It  may  at  the  same  time  be  seen,  thittiit 
acid  in  this  quantity  of  salt,  would  serve  to  make  232  corrosive  lubih 
mate,  containing  185.5  red  oxide  of  mercury,  or  would  make  91i 
muriate  of  ammonia,  composed  of  6  muriatic  gas,  (or  hydro-murm 
acid )  and  29.5  ammonia. 

*  The  scale  shews  also,  that  for  the  purpose' of  obtaining  the  wholl 
of  the  acid  in  distillation,  the  quantity  of  oil  of  vitriol  required  s 
nearly  84,  and  that  the  residuum  of  this  distillation  would  be  l2S  drj 
sulphate  of  soda,  from  which  might  be  obiained  by  crystallixiM^ 
277  of  Glauber  salt,  containing  155  water  of  crystallization.  Thcis» 
and  many  more  such  answers,  appear  at  once  by  bare  inspectijuiy  ^ 
soon  as  the  weight  of  any  •ubtcance  intended  for  examinid^  * 
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gule  by  tlie  motion  of  the  slider  correctly  to  correspond  with  its 
plicc  in  the  adjacent  column.* 

The  mere  enumeration  of  these  advaiita^cSi  is  suificlcnt  to 
prove  its  great  unci  inestimable  importance. 

AmilgM  of  a  New  Species  of  Copper  Ore.  By  Thomas 
Thomson,  M.  D.  F.R.  8.  L.  and  E. 

The  mineral  of  which  this  paper  contains  an  analysis,  was 
(lijicovered  about  the  year  1800,  by  l>r.  Benjamin  Heyne,  in  the 
Peninsula  of  Indoostan,  near  the  eastern  border  of  the  Mysore. 

It  is  an  anhydrous  (carbonate  of  copper  ;  and  consequently  con- 
ititutes  a  sjiecies  i>erfcctly  distinct  from  the  two  native  carbo¬ 
nates  of  tbi^  metal  already  known,  the  malachite,  and  the  blue 
carbonate,  which  arc  both  hydrous  carbonates,  one  containini^ 
twice  as  much  water  as  the  other.  From  the  analysis  of  Dr. 
Thomson,  this  ore  is  composed  of  carbonic  acid  10.70,  peroxide 
of  copper  60.75,  peroxide  of  iron  19.50,  silica  2.10,  loss.  95,  in 
100  parts.  And  as  an  integrant  particle  of  carbonic  acid 
weighs  2.751,  and  an  integrant  particle  of  peroxide  of  copper, 
wei^s  10,  tliesc  numbers  bear  the  same  proportion  to  each 
other,  that  16.7  does  to  60.75 ;  so  that  no  reasonable  doubt  can 
fiist  that  the  carbonic  acid  and  oxide  of  copper  are  combined  in 
the  ore,  and  that  the  other  constituent  parts  are  only  in  a  state 
of  mechanical  mixture.  All  the  specimens  seen  by  Dr.  Thoin^ 
100,  were  amorphous. 

The  Bakerian  Lecture :  on  some  new  Electro-chemical  Phe¬ 
nomena  By  William  Thomas  Brande,  Esq.  F.  R.  S. 
Prof.  Chem.  R.  1. 

The  experimental  investigation  of  the  chemical  agency  of  the 
electrical  fluid,  has  led,  as  might  he  expected,  to  the  observation 
of  some  phenomena  of  a  singular  and  unexpected  kind,  and 
which  have  not  appeared  to  be  easily  explained  on  the  generally 
j  received  theory. 

I  Mr.  Ciithbertson  had  remarked,  that  when  the  flame  of  a 
candle  is  placed  between  two  surfaces  in  opposite  states  of  elec- 
(ncity,  the  negative  surface  becomes  most  heated ;  which  be 
redded  as  aflbrding  evidence  of  the  passage  of  the  electrical 
fluid  from  the  positive  to  the  negative  surface.  And  Mr.  Er- 
^  has  shewn,  that  some  substances  are  unipolar  in  re^rd  to 
voltaic  electricity,  or  are  only  susceptible  of  transmitting  one 
timi  of  electricity. 

Mr.  Rrande  has  endeavoured  in  Uiis  communication,  to  prove 
^  these  phenomena  accord  with  the  ordinary  laws  of  electrical 
;  and  he  has  at  least  rendered  it  probable  that  some  of 
.  ®  •re  referrible  to  these  laws.  He  made  a  number  of  expe- 
with  the  flame  of  difierent  substances  placed  between 
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ttvo  hollow  hrawi  sphere  m  oppoiwtc  electrical  states,  tadiK^ 
inclosing  the  bulb  of  a  ildicate  ihennoTneter.  The  sphere 
placed  at  the  distance  of  about  four  inches  from  each  other  ^ 
the  subject  of  examination  cciiihlistant  between  them.  TV 
general  results  of  the  experiments  were  such  as  to  afford 
strong  proof,  that  the  phenomena  were  influenced  by  theknov^ 
laws  of  electro-chemical  agency.  Substances  which,  duriir 
combustion,  are  changed  into  acids,  were  attracted  by  die  po^. 
tite  surface ;  and  those  which  form  prorlucts  of  an  tdciiiie 
nature,  were  attracted  by  the  negative  surface;  and,  ooir. 
quently,  the  superior  tem|)erature  of  that  sphere  to  which  the 
flame  was  attracted,  was  obviously  connected  with  the  dircctioc 


giyen  to  the  flame  by  this  attraction,  and  could  not  be  ittri. 
butahle,  as  Mr.  Cuthbertson  supposed,  to  the  transfer  ofelec^r 
matter.  These  phenomena  were  particularly  obvious  with  p^. 
pbonis,  whether  in  slow  or  rapid  combustion,  and  beuioic  add. 
which  were  determined  to  the  ]>ositive  surface,  and  potassna, 
camphor,  and  resinous  substances,  which  were  inclined  to  tb 
negative  one.  The  flame  of  a  small  stream  of  oliflaot  n, 
raised  the  thermometer  on  tlic  negative  side,  in  one  minute, m 
tK)^  to  7^2^ ;  the  positive  thermometer  being  raised  only  boa 
60  to  62®. 

Some  of  the  phenomena  observed,  were  however  rather  im- 
rnalous.  I'he  flame  of  carburctte<l  hydrogen,  for  example,  wa 
entirely  and  powerfully  attracted  by  the  negative  surfm,  nl 
tlie  flume  of  carbonic  oxide  was  not  very  evidently  attracted  b 
either  |>olc.  Mr.  B.  thinks  it  not  improbable,  that  the  carbdir 
acid  profiuced  during  the  combustion  of  carburetted  hydnga, 
iiiny  pass  to  the  positive  surface,  and  that  the  direction  of  tb 
flnine  may  l>e  influenced  rather  hy  the  combustible,  than  hytb 
product  of  coiiibustion.  This,  however,  does  not  ap|>eartaf 
to  he  a  very  satisfactory  solution  of  tlio  diflicuUy.  The  lb* 
contained  in  the  |>a|)er  arc,  notwithstanding,  very  intereiliigi 
they  afford  strong  evidence  in  favour  of  the  theory  of  theiifc^ 
rent  electrical  states  of  matter.  And  they  confirm  in  the  iW 
decisive  maimer,  the  conclusion  from  Dr.  Wollaston's  exp»- 
ments  of  the  identity  of  tlie  chemical  powers  of  common, 
Voltaic  electricity. 

Ah  AccoumI  of  name  nem  Experiments  on  the  Fluoric 
pounds ;  with  some  Observations  on  other  Objccfi  • 
Chemical  Iniiuiry.  By  Sir  11.  Davy^  LL.D.  F.  Iti 
audlMl.!. 

The  experiments  detailed  in  thin  communieatioo,  ^  ^ 
confirm  the  inferences  deduced  from  Sir  Humphrey** 
experiment  on  this  subject,  that  pure  fluoric  acid  is,  like**^ 
acid,  a  compound  at  hydrogeu  united  to  a  base‘«wbMi 
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attraction  for  hydrogen,  has  not  yet  been  ex)iihite<\  in  ii 
separate  form  ;  but  which  may  he  detached  from  its  combination 
with  hydrogen  by  some  metallic  bodies.  Since  his  former  com- 
Bunuiition,  Sir  II.  has  made  Tarions  attempts  to  separate  the 
llooric  base  by  electro-chemical  agency ;  but  without  success. 
Kluate  of  lead  when  moist,  was  found  to  be  easily  decoinposetl 
by  tnmioniacal  gas,  «and  a  white  powder  was  separated,  which 
must  contain  oxygen,  since  carbonic  acid  was  formed  by  ig¬ 
niting  it  with  charcoal  ;  but  dry  fluate  of  lead  was  fused  in 
aroiiionia,  witl^out  the  slightest  change  being  produced  ;  so  that 
the  presence  of  water  seems  indispensably  necessary  for  the 
production  of  oxidated  bodies  from  the  fluoric  combinations. 

Analogous  results  were  obtained  by  the  action  of  chlorine  on 
silicated  fluate  of  ammonia,  and  duo-borate  of  ammonia.  When 
the  salts  were  moist,  or  when  the  gas  was  not  free  from  vapour, 
silica  and  boracic  acid  were  formed  in  small  (piautity  ;  but  if  the 
presence  of  water  was  carefully  excluded,  these  bodies  were  not 
pnxluced;  an<l  the  results  were  muriate  of  ammonia,  and  sili- 
cated  fluoric  gas,  or  fluo-boric  gas  and  azote.  Two  points  of 
charcoal  were  intensoly  ignited  in  fluo-boric  and  silieiitcd  fluoric 
Ipa  both  pure,  and  mixed  with  oxygen ;  but  there  was  no  indi¬ 
cation  of  any  decoiii[)osition.  A  very  small  ipiantity  of  hydrogen 
sas  produced,  which  Sir  H.  supposes  was  disengaged  from  the 
ii;ni(ed  charcoal.  Pure  liquid  ilnoric  acid,  was  passed  over 
chanoal  ignited  to  whiteness  in  a  tube  of  platinum  ;  no  cftrbonic 
acid  was  formetl ;  but  as  in  the  former  experiment  a  minute 
quantity  of  hydrogen  was  produced.  Sir  11.  renewed  iiis  at¬ 
tempts  to  asceitaiii  the  com|msitioii  of  some  of  the  fluates,  by  a 
repetition  of  some  of  his  former  processes ;  and  their  general 
results  lead  him  to  conclude,  that  the  number  representing 
fluorine,  is  about  33,  or  loss  than  half  that  which  represents 
chlorine ;  whicli  coincides  with  the  conclusions  drawn  from  bis 
former  experiments,  already  published  in  the  Transactions. 

Sir  II.  made  some  direct  experiments  to  determine  the  pro¬ 
portions  in  which  oxygen  exists  in  silica ;  but  they  were  not  suc- 
c«wful.  He  ascertained,  however,  that  it  requires  more  than 
thi^'  parts  of  potassium  to  decompose  one  part  of  silica ;  and 
ttlica  it  would  appear  therefore  cannot  contain  much  less  than 
^f  of  its  weight  of  oxygen.  The  attempts  made  to  separate  the 
htsis  of  silica  in  a  pure  form,  were  not  perfectly  satisfactory, 
fiiough  deserving  of  notice,  as  being  likely  to  lead  to  more 
•^essful  eftbrls.  Silica  was  decomposed  by  passing  potassium 
through  it  in  a  heated  tube  of  platinum.  The  result  obtained 
alcali,  having  a  dark -coloured  powder  diffused  through  it.” 
this  was  presumed  to  be  the  basis  of  silica.  The  whole  mass 
fused  with  sulphur,  and  became  ignited,  by  the  combination 
sulphur  with  the  dry  alcali.  The  sulphuret  of  potash  was 
>OL.V.  N.S.  Ff 
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tlien  ili.ssolvctl  l)y  wati'r  ;  but  the  «l ark  colon reil  particles  ubick 
^vere  ‘litViiMMl  throu!>;li  it,  acteil  upon  tin*  water  ol’lhe  solutiot* 
so  that  when  an  attempt  was  math*  to  colh‘cl  them  upoiit 
they  were  lor  the  most  part  eoiivcrttul  intii  silica.  Some  ^ 
was  proihiciMl  by  tin*  aetioii  of  this  sulistauce  upon  the  witer, 
but  it  <hn*s  not  appear  to  ha>e  be(*u  eolloeteil  and  e\auuiusl. 

Ill  another  experiment  of  this  kind,  (he  substance  was  liet(e*l 
with  hydratt*  of  potash  ;  there  was  a  copious  elVervt^sceiice, 
silica  appeared  to  be  reproduced  and  ilissolved  by  the  alcali.  ii 
uiiother  instance,  the  \iroduet  was  heated  in  a  strong  lixivium 
of  ]>o(ash,  the  solution  aeipiired  an  uUve  tin^e,  but  there  wm 
scarcely  any  perceptible  etlervesceiice,  I  rein  which  it  is  pro¬ 
bable  that  tile  basis  of  silica,  like  boron,  is  soluble  in  alcaliue 
solutions  without  ileeomposini^  them,  liuhs'd,  Sir  11.  remvb 
that  this  substance  has  in  many  respects  a  close  alliance  to 
boron.  It  appears  to  be  neither  liisible  nor  volatile;  like  boncic 
acid,  its  oxitle  exia'ts  a  neutrali/in^  power  on  the  alcalies,  tud 
forms  like*  that  acid  vitreous  compounds  with  the  alctlioe 
c‘arths  ;  and  like  boron,  the  siliceous  basis  forms  a  povierfil 
uciil  when  combined  with  lluorine.  Sir  II.  thinks  it  probikle 
that  these  substanc«*s  form  a  distin<;t  class,  not  allied  to  the 
iiK'tals,  as  he  formerly  supposed,  but  arrans^im;  themseWfi 
accordim:^  to  their  natural  alliuities,  probably  between  charoeil 
and  sulphur,  and  phosphorus. 

This,  paper  contains  also  some  additional  ex|M*riinent8  ot 
chlorine,  made  with  a  view'  to  the  determination  of  the  still  aip- 
tated  uuestiou  of  its  simple  or  compouml  nature  ;  but  they  tHKinl 
no  evidence  whatever  of  its  containing  oxygen.  Sulphurct 
of  lead  was  kejit  some  time  in  a  state  of  fusion  in  chlorioe; 
the  results  wvre  sulp.Iiuruue,  (l)r.  Thomsotrs  liquor,)  tml 
plumiraiie,  or  muriate  of  lead,  but  not  anatom  of  sulphate  id 
leail  w  as  formed ;  w  hich  must  have  been  produced  if  oiyffwi 
had  b(*eii  present.  Plumhaiie  was  heated  in  sulphuric  acki 
^as,  and  also  in  carbonic  acid  gas,  hiit  no  change  whatever  Wts 
produccil. 

The  oilier  facts  or  remarks  on  this  subject  tend  to  prove  that 
no  water  is  formed  by  the  action  of  muriatic  gas  on  aniiuoaii; 
and  that  the  small  quantity  which  appears  (luring  these  ex* 
perinu'iits,  is  the  minute  (piantity  wliieli  is  known  to  exist  ■ 
those  gases,  hut  whicli  is  not  essential  to  th(*ir  existence,  wt 
chemi(*ully  combined  with  them. 

Some  J^Jxpvriincufs  and  Ohserrntionfi  on  a  AVre  Sabtict^cx 
which  hvcomcH  a  Violet -coloured  (Uts  by  Heat,  Bj 
Sir  Humphry  Davy,  Knt.  LL.  1).  F.  U.  S. 

The  singular  substance  described  in  this  paper,  ww 
covered  by  M.  Courtois,  a  manufacturer  of  saltpetre,  at 
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He  had  reinarkcMl  that  s<oiuc  of  his  inctullir  vi'ssols  wrro  \ory 
rapiiily  drslroytMl  in  tliw  proco'isos  requisite  to  extract  Sfxla 
frem  the  ashes  of  sea  weeds,  lii  searehin*^  for  the  cause, 
bf  tljseovj'red  the  siihstaiice  in  question,  liy  wliich  he  usorr- 
uined  that  the  corrosion  of  his  vessels  was  proilncetl.  Tliis 
Mibstance  is  obtained  very  readily  from  tin*  kelp  aslies,  after 
the  soda  is  obtained  from  tliem,  nuTely  by  the  a(*tion  of  snl- 
Uluirie  acid.  If  the  acid  is  concentrated,  the  heat  produced 
U  surticient  to  raise  the  substance  in  tin*  state  of  vapour, 
ahich  is  of  a  line  violet  colour,  und  wliich  when  (ornlensed, 
funiis  crystals,  liavinii^the  lustre  and  the  colour  of  plumhau^o. 

Shortly  after  its  discovery,  a  short  mciin»ir  was  read  to  the 
Institute,  hy  I'Icmcut  und  Dcsormcs,  descrihin"  its  principal 
jiroperties  ;  and  it  has  siuct*  cnijja^cd  the  attention  of  some  of 
the  most  cmiiu'iit  experimental  ehemists.  They  ascertained 
tiiut  its  spmlic  ^:ra>ity  is  about  four  times  that  of  water;  that 
it  assumes  the  ij;«iseons  state  at  a  temperature  below  that  of 
boiling  water;  that  it  combines  with  the  metals,  with  phos- 
plioriis,  and  sulphur;  and  likewise  with  the  alcalics,  and  me- 
tallie  oxith's  ;  that  it  forms  a  dt*tonatini' compound  with  am¬ 
monia;  tliat  it  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  still  more  so  in  cth«r ; 
and  that  by  its  action  upon  phosphorus  anti  hytlro^eti,  a  com- 
ptuiitl  haviiii'  (he  characters  of  muriatic  acid,  is  formed.  Gay 
Lussac,  in  another  paper  read  to  the  Institute,  stated  that  the 
acid  prmlneetl  hy  its  comhination  with  hydros^en,  was'  a  new 
and  peculiar  one ;  und  he  rep^ardt'd  the  substance  as  allied  to 
dilorine. 

In  sultjectin*^  this  body  to  cxjierimontal  investicratioii,  Sir  H. 
l)o»fan  hy  eiideavonrin|^  to  ascertain  if  ar^entaiie  (muriate  of 
silver)  wouhl  he  forined  hy  its  action  upon  nitrate  of  silver. 

■  For  this  purpose,  it  was  purified  by  distillins^  it  from  lime, 
ami  wben  it  was  added  in  solution,  to  a  sclntion  of  nitrate  of 
Hlvcr,  a  dense  pn*cipitate  of  a  pale  b*mon  colour  was  formed, 
fills  precipitate  bcins^  collected  and  examined,  was  fusible  at 
1  low  red  beat,  and  then  assumed  a  red  colour.'  It  was 
ripiilly  diTomposed  by  fnseil  liydrat  of  potash,  and  a  substance 
bidn^  ull  the  characters  of  oxide  of  silver,  was  formed.  When 
this  wus  separated  by  a  filler,  the  solution  beinir  acted  upon 
l^y  sulphuric  acid,  afforded  the  peculiar  substance.  A  solution 
of  potash  lujinj;  boiled  on  the  precipitate,  atforded  the  sub- 
]*Uni*c  when  treated  in  the  same  manner  by  sulphuric  acid. 
The  ]ireripi(ate  was  much  more  rapidly  acted  ujion  by  light, 
^an  tile  muriate  of  silver. 

As  these  facts  rendered  it  probable  that  the  precipitate  was 
*  comjmund  of  the  newly  discovered  substance  with  silver, 
11.  endeavoured  to  form  a  direct  combination  of  them 
I  'nth  each  other.  For  this  purpose,  some  of  the  substance  was 
f  F  f2 
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introduced  into  the  closed  end  of  a  curved  p^lass  tube,  tod  ^ 
portion  of  silver  foil  vim  placed  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
same  tube.  The  foil  was  heated  nearly  to  redness,  and  the 
vapour  of  the  new  substance  beinjB^  passed  over  it,  an  imme* 
diate  combinulion  took  place,  and  a  fusible  substance  w« 
formed,  in  all  its  obvious  characters  the  suine  as  that  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  nitrate  of  silver.  Supposiuij^  the  new  substance 
to  be  capable  of  decomposition.  Sir  11  thoiic^ht  it  most  likely 
to  be  eilected  by  the  action  of  the  hii;;hly  inflammable  metak 
upon  It,  or  by  the  action  of  chlorine,  which  in  general  disengages 
oxygen  from  its  coiublitation  with  inflammable  matter.  Some 
potassium  was  therefore  heated  in  a  small  glass  tube,  and 
some  of  the  new  body  in  a  state  of  vapour  was  passed  over 
it ;  as  soon  as  they  came  in  contact,  there  was  inflammatioo, 
and  the  potassium  burnt  slowly  with  a  pale  blue  light.  When 
the  ex|>erimcnt  was  made  in  a  mercurial  apparatus,  no  gu 
was  distMigagcd.  The  substance  rcsidting  from  its  corobint- 
tion  with  ])otassium,  was  white,  fusible  at  a  red  heat,*  and  solu¬ 
ble  in  water ;  its  taste  was  peculiarly  acrid  ;  and  when  acted 
upon  by  sulphuric  acid,  it  eflervesced,  and  the  new  substance  was 
disengaged.  In  this  ex|KTiment  there  was  evidently  no  de¬ 
composition  effected. 

It  was  next  exposed  to  the  action  of  chlorine  in  a  smtU 
glass  tube.  The  chlorine  was  absorbed,  and  the  resulting 
compound  was  a  yellow  solid  matter,  volatile  by  heat,  tsd 
soluble  in  water,  the  solution  l>eing  of  a  yellowish  green  colour, 
and  strongly  acid.  When  the  solution  was  acted  upon  by  i 
solution  of  potash  not  in  excess,  it  effervesced  and  afforded  tbe 
peculiar  substance.  The  acid  formed  by  this  combinatiou 
with  chlorine,  reddened  vegetable  blues  by  its  immediate  con¬ 
tact,  and  soon  after  destroyed  them  entirely.  The  new  sub¬ 
stance  heated .  in  oxygen  gas,  or  brought  into  contact  with 
red  hot  hyperoxymuriate  of  potash,  appeared  to  suffer  no 
change,  air  11.  heated  the  new  substance  with  iron,  mer¬ 
cury,  tin,  zinc,  and  lead,  out  of  the  contact  of  air :  it  com¬ 
bined  with  them  without  any  violent  action,  and  formed  com¬ 
pounds  fusible  at  a  moderate  heat,  and  volatile  at  a  hig^ 
temperature.  All  these  compounds,  except  that  of  zinc,  which 
was  white,  were  of  different  shades  of  red,  brown,  ar.d  orao^; 
and  that  with  mercury,  when  crystallized,  was  a  bright  cri^ 
son.  The  combination  with  iron,  when  exposed  tojhe  ictioi 
of  an  alcalinc  solution,  deposited  black  oxide  of  iron  ;  h^ 
when  heated  in  a  retort  with  ammonia  in  the  gaseous  stat^  ^ 
combined  with  the  ammonia,  and  the  compound  volatilized  with¬ 
out  leaviug  any  oxide.  The  combination  with  tin  was  solufe 
in  water,  and  had  the  character  of  an  acid,  and  it  fonxMd 
combinations  with  the  alcalies  without  depositing  any  oxkk. 
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Tbf  crimson  coloured  combination  with  mercury,  united  in  the 
stme  manner  to  ])otasli  without  decomposition ;  the  addition 
of  sulphuric  acid  to  the  combination,  separatetl  the  compound 
of  tlie  substance  with  mercury,  and  sulphat  of  potash  was 
formed. 

The  new  substance  combines  with  phosphorus  with  great 
npiclity  at  tlie  temperature  of  the  atmosphere,  produciricr  heat 
without  light.  A  strongly  acid  gas  arises  from  the  mixture, 
the  quantity  of  which  is  increased  by  the  application  of  heat. 
When  the  new  substance  is  in  excess,  a  red  coloured  compound 
b  formed,  which  is  easily  fusible  and  volatile,  but  when  the 
phosphorus  is  in  excess,  the  product  is  more  6xed.  The 
gaseous  acid  which  it  forms  by  cofnhinatiou  with  phosphorus, 
producca  dense  white  fumes  by  combining  with  the  aqueous 
vapour  of  the  atmosphere;  its  odour  resembles  that  of  the 
solid  compound  .of  chlorine  .and  phosphorus,  which  is  very 
aoilogous  to  that  of  muriatic  acid.  It  is  rapidly  absorbed  by 
water.  With  ammonia  it  forms  a  dense  white  salt,  from  which 
sulphuric  acid  separates  the  peculiar  substance,  and  the  odour 
of  hydrogen  is  at  the  same  time  perceptible.  When  mercury 
b  heated  in  this  acid  gas,  the  same  compound  is  formed  as 
when  that  metal  is  combined  directly  with  the  new  substance, 
aod  hydrogen  equal  in  volume  to  half  that  of  the  gas  is  dis* 
engaged,  it  affords  similar  results  with  potassium  ;  that  metal 
b  converted  into  the  same  compound  as  is  produced  by  the 
direct  combination  of  potassium  with  the  new  body,  and  a  gas 
having  the  properties  6f  hydrogen,  is  disengaged,  equal  to 
half  the  volume  of  the  acid  gas. 

Of  the  two  compounds  which  this  substance  forms  with 
phosphorus,  that  which  is  volatile  and  easily  fusible,  readily 
dissolves  in  water  when  assisted  by  heat,  and  affords  a  strong 
icid,  which,  when  evaporated,  leaves  hydrophosphorous  acid  ; 
but,  if  neutralized  by  |>otash  and  acted  u|>on  by  sulphuric  acid, 
•fifords  tlie  peculiar  substance.  The  other  combination,  N\hich 
b  with  difliculty  fusible,  is  acted  upon  by  a  small  quantity  of  water, 
tod  heated  in  a  gliLss  tube,  a  spontaneously  inHamtnahlc  gas 
n  disengaged,  and  a  white  sublimate  is  formed,  which  becomes 
hot  when  it  is  brought  into  contact  with  cold  water,  and 
iffords  a  considerable  quantity  of  hydrophosplioric  gas.  The 
lolution  of  this  crystalline  substance^  in  water,  neutralized  by 
potssh,  and  decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid,  yields  the  |)eculiar 
body ;  but  if  the  solution  is  heated  strongly  .before  it  is  neu- 
jj^ed,  hydrophosphoric  acid  alone  remains,  which,  when 
“J*^d,  gives  off  hydrophosphoric  gas,  and  is  converted  into 
pMphoric  acid.  As  this  acid  is  formed  by  the  combination 
w  the  p^uliar  substance  with  hydrogen,  the  existence  of  hy- 
in  tlie  phosphorus,  or  of  hydrogen  or  water  in  the 
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substance  itself^  must  bo  inferred.  This  inference  U  remWi^ 
more  probable  by  the  fact,  that  Avlien  the  substanee  is  previouilj 
distilled  through  quick  lime,  so  as  to  separate  all  its  moisUirt, 
tlie  I'as  is  produced  in  very  small  quantity,  but  is 
increasiMl  ^hen  the  substance  is  moistened.  Sir  H.  there&it 
tliinks  the  production  is  principally  occasioned  by  the  aqueoas 
moisture  which  adheres  to  it,  though  the  small  pro}K>rtioD  q( 
hyilrogen  contained  in  the  phosphorus,  may  inlluence  the  re¬ 
sult  in  some  decree.  The  which  is  obtained  by  the  dit- 
tillation  of  the  fusible  eompouinl  w  ith  water  in  small  quantity, 
is  siinilai*  to  that  obtained  during  the  formation  of  the  com- 

Imund  while  it  is  heated  ;  and  when  absorbed  by  water,  they 
>otli  alTord,  when  acted  upon  by  nitrate  of  silver,  the  pro¬ 
duct  already  noticed  as  being  formed  by  the  action  of  the 
substance  itself  in  solution,  upon  that  salt. 

Sir  11.  attempted  to  form  a  direct  combination  of  tire  sub¬ 
stance  with  hydrogen,  by  heating  it  to  redness  in  a  glass  tube 
filled  wiih  that  gas.  When  the  gas  was  moist,  or  any  aqueoui 
Tapour  was  present,  a  strong  acid  liquid,  of  a  deep  yellow 
colour,  was  formed;  but  when  care  was  taken  to  exclude tbe 
presence  of  moisture,  there  was  an  expansion  of  volume,  tod 
when  the  tube  was  broken,  the  gus  whicli  was  set  at  liberty, 
precipitated  the  nitrate  of  silver  in  the  same  manner  as  that 
produced  during  the  union  of  the  substance  with  phosphorus. 
The  acid  thus  product^  by  the  union  of  tiiis  substance  with 
hydrogen,  has  a  very  strong  uilinlty  for  water ;  and  a  lirfe 
quantity  of  the  gas  is  absorbed  by  a  very  small  quantity  ul 
water.  It  is  evaporated  with  the  water  by  beat;  and  io  ill 
liquid  state  it  dissolves  the  substance  rapidly,  and  bccoiuee  of 
a  tawny  colour. 

The  French  chemists  Desormes  and  Clement*,  had  ai- 
nouuced  the  ready  solubility  of  this  new  body  in  solution  of 
yrotash  ;  and  Sir  II.  by  carefully  investigatiug  the  chanp 
wlilch  accompany  this  combination,  discovered  lire  siuguiir 
and  curious  tact,  that  by  this  combination  a  class  of  Mb- 
eUiices,  analogous  to  the  hyperoxymuriates,  are  formed.  IVbci 
tiro  solution  is  evaporated  and  the  product  heated  to  redoeoi, 
a  substance  prt^cisely  similar  to  the  compound  of  the  new  body 
witli  potassium,  is  produced;  but  tliis  combination  can  oih 
take  place  by  displacing  the  oxygon  of  the  potash,  and  Sir  H. 
found  that  the  oxygen  remained  in  a  state  of  triple  combinatiw 
witli  the  potassium  and  the  new  body.  If  the  substance  * 
dissolved  to  saturatiou  in  a  moderately  strong  solutici  d 
potash,  a  considerable  quantity  of  crystals  fall  down,  and  bj 
evaporating  the  remaining  solution,  an  additional  quaDtitJ* 
obtained.  The  spontaneously  formed  crystals,  are  but  1^ 
soluble  in  water,  have  a  taste  similar  to  tbat  of  the  bypeisif* 
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iDHrii^  of  potash  ;  they  scintillate  i^licn  thrown  upon  burning 
and  deflagrate  with  charc'oal.  When  fused,  they  afford 
abandtiice  of  oxygen  gas,  and  the  compound  of  potassium  and 
tlK  new  body,  remains.  After  the  mother  liquor  has  oeasetl 
to  yield  crystals,  if  it  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  it  affords  a 
lan^  quantity  of  the  com)>ouiid  of  the  substance  with  |)otassium  ; 

•0  that  by  dissolving  tho  substance  in  solution  of  ]>otash,  tbe 
two  new  products  are  formed.  Wlieii  the  substance  in  vaiKWir 
B  |)assed  over  dry  re<l  hot  potash  formed  immediately  from 
pot^ium,  the  oxygen  of  the  potash  is  expelled,  and  the  sub¬ 
stance  combines  with  potassium  ;  so  that  the  triple  combination 
of  this  compound  with  oxygen,  does  not  exist  at  a  red  heat. 

It  presents  the  same  phsenomeua  with  solutions  of  soda  and 
ktiyla.  it  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  the  earlier  discovery  of 
this  singular  substance,  would  have  led  to  the  discovery  of 
tbe  fixed  alcalies  l>eing  oxi<li/ed  metals,  without  the  agency 
of  Galvanic  electricity.  While  it  expels  oxygen  from  some 
of  its  combinations,  it  is  again  displaced  by  chlorine  from  its 
oonibinatioii  with  metals.  Thus,  when  the  compound  of  the 
ittbstauee  with  |K)tassium  is  heated  in  chlorine  gas,  potassane 
b  formed,  and  the  violet  coloured  gas  is  separated,  which  soon 
combining  with  chlorine  gas,  forms  the  aci<l  compound  already 
noticed  ;  hut  as  the  chlorine  diminishes  towards  the  end  of  the 
process,  the  violet  gas  again  appears.  It  presents  similar  phe- 
Bonena  in  its  componuds  with  silver,  mercury,  and  lead,  heated 
in  contact  with  chlorine. 

The  phenomena  which  its  compountls  ]wescnt  wrlien  acted 
upon  by  acids,  arc  such  as  might  ne  anticipated  from  its  ana¬ 
log)  witli  chlorine.  Concentrated  sulphuric  acid  poured  upon 
tbe  combination  with  potassium,  occasions  the  disengagement 
of  some  of  the  iiew^  »body ;  but  part  of  it  enters  into  cotnbi- 
■ation  with  hydrogen  and  water,  and  evaporates  ;  and  when 
condensed,  ap]>ears  of  a  deep  orange  colour,  from  holding  some 
•f  the  substance  in  solntion.  Part  of  it  st^ems  to  bv»  n'- 
l^ined  by  tlie  sulphuric  acid ;  for  it  continnes  to  be  red  after 
beiag  strongly  heated,  and  some  sulphurous  acid  gas  is  clis- 
CBgiged.  When' sulphuric  acid  is  poured  on  tbe  triple  saline 
^pound  of  the  new  bodvi  potassium,  and  oxygen,  there 
»  a  slight  eflfervescence,  and  tbe  new  matter  reap^ienrs :  port 
of  the  oxygen  enters  into  combination  with  the  potassium,  anil 
forms  potash ;  tbe  remaining  portion  is  expelled,  and  occasions 
^ervescence. 

Similar  phenomena  arc  presented  with  nitric  acid.  When 
^  triple  compound  is  acted  ujM)n  by  TOurialtc  acid,  there  is  no 
•flrrvescence,  but  a  substance  which  appears  to  be  a  -compound 
of  chlorine  and  the  new  substance,  is  formetl,  and  potassane  is 
P^ipitated.  When  the  binary  compound  is  exposed  to  the 
*oUon  of  the  same  acid,  there  is  a  complete  solution  with 
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partial  decomposition ;  and  by  applying  heat,  the  exccn  if 
muriatic  acid  is  driven  off,  and  the  acid  resulting^  htMi  tk 
combination  of  the  new  substance  with  hydroma,  remiiii 
in  tlie  solution.  When  mixtures  of  the  two  salts  are  employf^ 
the  new  body  itself  appears.  When  the  new  body  is  expoie^ 
to  the  action  of  liquid  ammonia,  a  black  powder  is  fonaei, 
and  the  liquid,  when  evaporated,  yields  a  saline  substaaet, 
having  the  properties  of  that  produced  by  the  eoinbiaatioi 
of  ammonia  with  the  acid  fonned  by  the  new  body  atid 
droi^en.  This  renders  it  probable  that  part  of  the  ammoaa 
is  decomposed  ;  and  when  the  ex|>eriment  was  made  ia  i 
pneumatic  apparatus,  no  azote  was  disentailed.  The  blaek 
powder  is  therefore  most  probably  a  compound  of  the  m 
substance  with  azote.  The  highly  detonating  pro|>erty  d 
tills  powder  was  announced  by  Desorines  and  Clement,  mi 
Sir  H.  found  on  detonating  it  in  a  partially  exhausted  gka 
tube,  that  the  results  were  the  peculiar  substance,  tad  t 
uon-indammable  gas,  which  does  not  support  flume ;  and  Umk 
seem  to  be  the  only  proilucts  except  moisture  is  present  Fm 
experiments  made  to  determine  the  weight  of  its  atom,  SirE 
estimates  it  at  about  160,  a  number  higher  than  that  of  tk 
simple  inflammable  bodies,  and  even  greater  than  most  of  tk 
metals. 

This  new  body  is  not  decomposed  when  Voltaic  sparks  m 
taken  from  ignited  points  of  charcoal  in  its  vapour.  Thm 
is  at  first  a  production  of  white  fumes  ;  but  these  soon  oem, 
and  when  the  tube  is  cooled,  the  substance  does  not  appea 
to  have  undergone  any  change. 

There  is  strong  reason  to  cqpclude  from  these  facts,  Ikt 
it  is  a  new  simple  body,  which,  though  in  its  lustre  tad  wft 
cific  gravity,  and  the  weight  of  its  atom,  it  has  a  resemblsioe 
to  the  metals,  yet  in  all  its  chemical  properties  appears  b 
belong  to  the  same  class  with  oxygen  and  chlorine.  It  is  • 
non-conductor  of  electricity ;  and  like  these  bodies  poMM 
the  negative  electrical  energy  in  relation  to  metals, 
mable  and  alcaline  substances,  but  the  positive  energy  in 
lation  to  chlorine.  This  corresponds  with  their  attradm 
energy,  for  chlorine  expels  it  from  all  its  combinations  ^ 
which  ^e  experiment  has  been  made.  It  possesses  a  stroifv 
attraction  for  most  of  the  metals  than  oxygen;  butoiqfps 
expels  it  from  its  combination  with  sulphur  and  phospbM 
The  little  production  of  heat  and  light  when  it  enters  iib 
combination,  is  probably  connected  with  the  great  weight  ^ 
its  ultimate  atoms,  and  its  solid  form.  Its  powers  of  satonte 
appear  to  be  greater  than  those  of  oxygen,  and  less  thsi  Ab 
of  chlorine,  ft  agrees  with  chlorine  and  fluorine  in  forming 
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lod  when  corobioed  witli  hydrogen;  and  with  oxygen  in 
fbnniof  an  acid  with  chlorine. 

The  French  Chemists  haire  uroposed  to  name  this  new 
loltftaDce  ionef  from  the  violet  colour  of  its  gas.  Our  country* 
•la  apprehending  that  this  would  lead  to  some  confusioni 
•f  we  have  already  the  words  Ionic  and  Ionian,  applied  to  xery 
difierent  objects,  proposed  to  call  it  iudiHe.  He  almost  destroys 
tbe  force  of  his  own  objection,  however,  when  be  admits  that 
tbeacid  formed  by  its  combination  with  hydrogen,  may  be  with 
great  propriety  named  h^droionic  acid,  and  with  chlorine,  cAio- 
riomc,  and  with  tin  $tannionic.  Its  combinations  with  the 
Sir  H.  proposes  should  be  called  iode$^  prefixing  the 
Greek  numerals  to  indicate  different  proportions.  This  seems 
Boobjectionable ;  but  we  forbear  to  enter  hi  to  the  consideration  of 
the  other  suggestions  of  Sir  11.  on  the  subject  of  nomenclature, 
ai  tbeir  adoption  appears  to  us  likely  to  lead  to  an  almost  inex¬ 
tricable  degree  of  confusion,  and  to  be  very  fur  remote  from 
tbe  simplicity  which  ought  to  |)ervade  all  systematic  nomencla- 
tare.  Nor  can  we  see  any  satisfactory  reason,  if  it  is  to  retain 
tbe  name  of  iodine,  that  its  acids  should  not  be  hydroiodic,  chh^ 
rmdic,  &c.  At  least  this  would  be  consistent ;  nor  does  it  ap¬ 
pear  that  they  are  liable  to  objection  on  any  ground  whatever. 


Alt  VI 1.  Sermons  desired  chi^y  fur  the  Use  Villages  and  Families, 
By  Thornhill  Kidd.  In  2  volt  t  Second  Edition  of  Vol.I.improTe^) 
8to.  pp.  710.  Price  16a.  Blacx,  1815. 

E  are  very  glad  that  the  encouragement  given  to  the  former 
edition  of  Mr.  Kidd^s  first  volume,  has  induced  him  to 
reprint  it  with  a  second  volume,  equally  adapted  to  the  purpose 
for  which  tbe  work  is  |)eculiarly  designed.  In  our  review  oi  the 
tint  volume,  (Oct.  1814,)  we  ventured  to  characterize  it  as  con- 
tiiniog  some  of  the  best  sermons  for  the  purpose  of  village  and 
fomily  reading,  that  we  had  seen.  There  is  a  genuine  sim- 
plicily  of  manner  pervading  them,  never  degenerating  into 
qaaintness,  which  we  are  disposed  to  value  the  more,'  from  tbe 
extreme  rareness  of  the  quality.  Simplicity  of  style  is,  however, 
ntber  to  be  felt  by  the  reader,  in  the  strong  impression  it  is 
•dapted  to  produce,  than  to  be  at  once  perceived  on  a  cursory 
tttpection  of  the  work  ;  and  on  this  account,  what  we  deem  the 
ptcalitr  merit  of  Mr.  Kidd’s  discourses  in  a  literary  respect, 
not  be  so  obvious,  as  their  interesting  variety  of  sub¬ 
let,  their  practical  tendency,  and  their  afiectionate  tone.  We 
•re  nevertheless  persuaded  that  the  style  Mr.  Kidd  has  adopted, 
will  be  found  the  best  calculated  to  exhibit  in  their  inost  striking 
•JP^  the  obvious  and  acknowledged  truths  of  which  practical 
Chrbt^ty  consists.  It  is  impossible  for  a  preacher,  whose 
'  •licet  is  to  adapt  his  style  to  the  humblest  levd  of  intelligeiice,  to 
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a¥m<l  tlie  oocasioiial  necossity  of  a  truiani ;  tadii^  I 

times  the  most  naked  form  in  which  this  cun  i>e  presented,  n*  I 
be  found  the  most  successfid  in  startling^  the  mind 
for^tfulness,  to  consider  the  oonsequcnct's  of  its  admis«oa 
all  Know  the  effect  which  a  few  words  in  the  homely 
of  feeling,  unexpectedly  introduced  in  poetical  com[>ositioRi^ 
foBiid  to  produce.  Kelit'ion,  so  far  as  it  has  to  do  widi^ 
feelincpt,  rejec'ts  any  other  dialect ;  and  the  plainest 
long  as  it  is  free  from  coarseness  and  vulgarity,  is  the  most  tm- 
sonant  w  ith  the  real  buniiteHM  of  the  heart. 

Mr.  Kidd's  second  volume,  of  which  we  need  only  sav,  tlntit 
is  in  all  res)>ects  equal  to  his  first,  contains  scven-and<tweih 
sermons.  One,  On  the  piety  of  Abijali/’  is  addressed  to  yo^ 
persons  :  it  shall  funiish  an  extract. 

*  It  was  piety  “  in  the  house  of  Jeroboam.**  This  gave  it  a  deddd 
character,  and  made  it  more  remarkable. 

*  Jeroboam,  on  the  division  of  the  kingdom,  headed  the  rerolt  4 

the  Ten  Tribes,  and  by  them  was  acknowledged  ns  king,  in  opp» 
tion  to  Hehoboam,  the  son'  and  legal  successor  of  Solomon.  WoM 
education,  without  principle,  and  elevated  to  the  throne  of  Israel  tm 
a  very  inferior  situation,  iiis  conduct,  as  might  be  expected,  was  €» 
rupt  and  cruel.  He  openly  countenanced  idolatry:  forbiddiof lb 
people  to  assemble  at  Jerusalem,  he  set  uj)  calves  for  worsliipatDa 
and  Bethel :  he  made  priests  of  the  lowest  of  the  people;  he  irMtoi 
the  authorised  prophets  of  the  Lord  w  ith  contempt  and  insult;  ad 
in  many  ways  uiscovered  tlie  baseness  of  his  character,  the  dcpnriiT 
of  his  heart.  Such  was  the  father  of  this  amiable  youth.  Thmw 
evidently  in  his  family  much  to  oppose  the  spirit  and .  practice  d 
piety.  I 

*  Rank  opposed  it.  Men  in  elevated  stations  are  rarely  oroioealb 
religion.  The  palaces  of  kings,  the  scenes  they  continually  proeK 
and  the  dissrpation  they  naturally  produce,  are  not  friendly  to  ir 
growth  of  serious  godliness  -^Idolatry  opposed  it.  The  insult  cfciif 
to  Jehovah,  which  false  worship  implies,  the  absurdity  and  iniq^ 
which  it  always  involves,  were  directly  inimical  to  spiritual  deWlK 
•—And  voickeaness  opposed  it.  This  doubtless  prevailed  in  its  wd 
forms,  and  to  a  serious  degree,  in  the  court  of  Jeroboam;  forsta 
men  arc  alienated  from  the  true  God,  when  tliey  reject  bis 
contemn  his  authority,  and  from  motives  of  carnal  policy 

for  themselves,  none  can  say  to  what  lengtlis  they  will  run.  ResM 
is  removed,  evil  propensities  are  strengthened,  a  system  of  errfr»l 
iniquity  commences,  which  presently  becomes  established.  ^ 
does  not  feel  for  this  amiable  youth;  surrounded  with  snares,* 
exposed  to  constant  derision  ?  We  glorify  the  grace  of  God 
and  we  admire  the  holy  firmness  he  maintained  amidst  such  petefu 
disadvantages. 

*  Others  have  held  their  integrhv  in  dangerous  situations. 
and  Neberoiah,  and  Daniel,  were  religious  characters  in  the 
heathen  furinoea.  S^accheus  was  o  publican,  Zenas  a  lawy*#  * 
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r„[icliut  a  soldier ;  yet  each  wns  a  convert  to  Christianity.  Th^er 
^  silnU  in  “  Ctrsar's  household  ;**  a  fact  no  less  remarkable  than 
Abijsh’f  pit'ty  “  in  the  house  of  Jeroboam.”  But  (lod  preserved 
^1^  >^u(l  their  safety  in  such  circumstances,  while  it  reprove^ 
1^  fillful  timidity,  greatly  encourages  our  faith  and  our  hope. 

I  The  lot  of  some  who  are  present  may  be  cast  among  profane  and 
persons :  you  may  sit  solitary  in  prayerless  families  ;  but  be 
igiicd.  Adore  the  grace  which  makes  you  to  differ,  and  look  to 
the  same  grace  at  once  for  prudence  and  preservation.  Remember, 
wir  lingularity  is  your  honour.  Tliat  for  which  you  are  reproached 
U  men,  is  approved  of  angels,  and  is  highly  esteemed  in  the  sight 
^God.  Your  situation  also  gives  occasion  to  the  exercise  of  beno- 
affect ionS;  and  these  may  produce  the  most  beneficial  effects.* 
f^65— 6G* 

*  Tlic  prayer  of  Jesus  on  the  Cross,’  is  the  title  of  an  excel¬ 
lent  sermon  on  liuke,  xxiii.  31.  31  r.  Kidd  remarks, 

*  One  favourable  circumstance  attending  the  manner  of  the  Sa- 
lionr'i  death  was,  it  allowed  him  time  to  express  his  feelinp,  and  tho 
compassionate  Sufferer  wisely  improved  it.  Many  gracious  words 
proceeded  from  his  lips,  but  none  more  kind  than  these.  In  the  se- 
TtritT  of  his  pain,  he  uttered  no  complaint,  he  charged  no  one  with 
craeft}' ;  he  addressed  himself  to  his  heavenly  Father,  and  what  did 
lareauest?  Nothing  for  himself ;  in  the  tenderness  of  his  ooncem 
fcr  otiiers,  he  forgot  himself.  His  petition  was  in  behalf  of  his  ene* 
■iciy  his  murderers,  and  instead  of  calling  for  vengeance,  he  pleaded 
lliat  meny  might  reach  them,  and  forgiveneu  be  granted  them. 
**  Then  said  Jesus  ” — os  he  hung  bleeding  on  the  cross,  in  the  extre* 
nity  of  his  anguish,  and  amidst  the  barbarous  insults  of  on  infatuated 
crowd — “  Father,  fi)rgive  them,  for  they  know  not  what  they  do.” 

*  The  immediate  cftect  produced  by  this  unparalleled  combination 
of  tuffering,  patience,  benevolence,  and  lovo,  was  striking  Now 

the  centurion  saw  what  was  done,  he  glorified  God,  saying, 
Certainly  this  was  a  righteous  man.  And  all  the  people  that  came 
^opfther  to  that  sight,  beholding  the  things  which  were  done,  smote 
Uieir  bre;isU,  and  returned.**  pp.  96,  97. 

Tho  deiluctions  on  which  the  preacher  proceeds  to  found  hit 
discourse,  are 

*1.  Tliat  sin  is  founded  in. much  ionorancc:  **  They  know  not 
wlut  they  do.”  II.  That  Ignorance  is  no  sufficient  sxcusi  for  sin. 

That  forgiveness  of  sin  is  an  act  of  Divine  Mercy,  and  the 
frail  of  THi  Saviour*s  intircxssion.* 

The  subject  is  in  conclusion  employed  to  enforce  the  duty  of 
Wfirding  the  intercession  of  Christ  in  the  forgiveness  of  sins  ; 
wd  that  of  imitating  Jesus  in  the  forgiveness  of  iniuries. 

Wc  hoj  >c  these  specimens  of  the  volume,  will  sufficiently 
^oimend  it  to  general  use  in  *  villages  and  faiuUies.* 
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¥T  is  truly  refrcshlnt^  to  meet  with  a  j>ro(liirlion  of  chaste  ud 

I'riiuiiic  humour.  Our  satirists  arc  for  the  most  partofthit 
saturnine  complexion,  that  forbids  their  relaxing  into  the  etsf 
hilarity  whicli  characteri/es  the  pleasantry  of  (ioldsmith  or  of 
Addison;  wliile  our  prof»‘ssed  comic  writers  sciMn  to  have  ao 
other  notion  of  humour  than  that  of  caricature  or  hroad  farce. 
Some  of  our  writers  exhibit  in  their  attempts  to  be  facetious, la 
appearance  unaif>t;ous  to  the  Sardonic  t^riiiiace  ;  and  others,  is 
their  ursine  capers,  betray  only  a  desperate  determination  to  be 
droll,  contrary  to  the  irreversible  dt*crec  of  nature.  Wcou^tbl 
now,  perhaps,  to  proceetl  to  investigate,  why  our  lant;uai;e  |>re- 
sen ts  so  few  specimens  of  Iniinoroiis  writinp^,  and  how  far  Ian-  I 
f^ua^e,  climate,  and  manners,  may  operate  in  characUTizio|; 
the  national  productions  in  this  respect,  delerininin^  the  solemn 
irony  of  Cervantes,  and  prompting  the  sparklinj;  mirthful  satire 
of  Lc  Su^e,  or  the  keen  sarcastic  ridicule  of  Swift.  We  might 
then  shew  what  rank  such  (  ompositions  hold  in  the  scale  of 
literature;  and  trace  the  decline  of  this  species  of  wit  to  the 
Frencii  Revolution,  or  the  Income  Tax,  or  some  other  obvious 
political  cause.  But  these  discussions,  temptinsj  as  they  are, 
being  such  as,  did  we  occupy  the  rank  of  Quarterly  Journalists, 
.we  should  feel  it  our  boiinden  duty  to  exhaust  in  a  prelimiuary 
dissertation,  must  now,  owing  to  our  narrow  limits  and  the 
press  of  business,  be  unavoidably  postponed  ;  and  wc  shall  at 
once  introduce  our  readers  to  Headlong  llall,  the  seat  of  Hairy 
Headlong,  Ksq.  of  the  ancient  and  honourable  Welsh  famih  • 
of  the  Headlungs,*  of  the  Vale  of  Llanherris,  in  Caeruarvon* 
shire. 

The  Lord  of  the  mansion  has  assembled  a  select  party  of  Lm* 
don  literati,  to  share  the  hospitalities  of  Christmas.  Among 
them,  the  leading  personages  are  Mr.  Foster,  (quasi 
from  and  the  perfei'tihilian  ;  Mr.  Escot,  (quaii  k 

r«9To»,  IN  tenehroHy  scilicet,  intuemt),  the  deterioratiouist ;  Mr. 
Jenkison  (cuiv  semper  ex  sequalihus ) y  the  statu-quo^it$; 

and  the  Rev,  Doi'tor  Gastcr  (scilicet  rowTruf,  Venter,  et  preterifi 
nihil  J, 

The  opinions  of  the  former  two  of  these  gentlemen  differ,  ai 
Mr.  Jeiikison  (the  round-faceil  little  gentleman  of  forty-fite) 
observes,  toto  rrjp/o. 

‘  I  have  often  (he  adds)  debated  the  matter  ia  my  own  miod, 
and  con,  and  have  at  Icngtli  arrived  at  this  conclusion,  that  there 
if  not  in  the  human  race  a  tendency  either  to  moral  perfectibility^ 
deterioration ;  but  that  the  quantities  of  each  are  so  exactly  baliaced 
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thfir  reciprocal  results,  thpt  the  species*  with  respect  to  the  sum 
offood  and  evil,  knowledge  and  ignorniice,  happiness  and  misery, 
Koains  exactly  and  perpetually  in  statu  quo.  ’ 

« 14  >urely.  ^***  Fnj^tcr,  ‘‘  you  cannot  maintain  such  a  pro- 
noiitIi)n  in  the  face  of  evidence  so  luminous.  Look  at  the  progress 
ofill  the  irts  and  sciences, — see  chemistry  hotanv,  astronomy—** 

•  ♦‘Surely,’  said  Mr.  Escot,  “experience  depos€»s  against  you. 

Look  ollhe  npid  growth  of  corruption,  luxury*  seirtshness - ” 

'  “  Ueahy,  gentlemen,”  said  the  Reverend  Doctor  (vaster*  after 
detring  the  husk  in  his  throat  with  two  or  three  hems,  “  this  is  a  very 
Kfptical,  and,  1  must  say,  atheistical  conversation,  and  I  should  have 
thought,  out  of  respect  to  my  cloth - ”  ’  pp.  9 — 11. 

The  suhsequent  arrivals  consist  of  Martnaduke  Milestone, 
Esq.  a  picturesque  landscape  ijardetier  of  the  first  celebrity, 
sitha  jiortfolio  uiitler  his  arm,  who  is  not  without  hopes  of  per- 
wading ’Squire  Headlong  to  put  his  romantic  pleasure  grounds 
usdor  a  process  of  improvement ;  Mr.  Cranium,  and  his  lovely 
daugittiT  ;  Messrs.  (Jail  and  Treacle  ‘  who  followed  the  trade 
‘  of  reviewers,  hut  oceasionally  indulged  themselves  in  the  comr 

*  position  of  had  poetry  and  ‘  two  very  multitudinous  versifiers, 

*  Mr.  Nightshade  and  Mr.  Mac  Laund,  who  followed  the  trade 
‘olpootrv,  but  occasionally  ittdulged  themselves  in  the  coinposi- 
Mion  ol  had  eiiticism.* 

*  llte  hist  arrivals  were  Mr.  Cornelius  Chromatic,  the  most  pro¬ 
found  and  scientific  of  all  amateurs  of  the  fiddle,  with  his  two 
blooming  daughters.  Miss  Tenorina  and  Miss  Graziosa  ;  Sir  Patrick 
O'Prisni,  a  dilettanti  painter  of  high  renown,  and  his  maiden 
tunt  Miss  Philomela  Poppyseed*  an  indefatigable  compounder  of  no- 
veli,  written  for  the  express  purpose  of  supporting  every  species  of 
•uperstition  and  prejudice;  and  Mr.  Panoscope,  the  chemical,  bota¬ 
nical,  geological,  astronomical,  mathematical,  metaphysical*  mete¬ 
orological.  anatomical,  physiological,  galvanistical,  musical,  pictori¬ 
al,  bibliographical,  critical  philosopher,  who  had  run  through  tlie 
whole  circle  of  the  sciences,  and  understood  them  all  equally 
well’  pp.  :U,32. 

Mr.  Milestone  soon  percrivt*s  that  ’Squire  lleadlong’t 
grounds  ‘  have  never  hern  touched  by  the  finger  of  taste,’  and 
ibc’riJnuirc  accords  with  Mr.  Milestone,  ‘  that  the  place  is  quite 
‘  1  sild»*rne8s.’ 

‘  “  My  dear  Sir,”  said  Mr.  Milestone,  “  accord  me  your  permts- 
won  to  wave  the  wand  of  enchantment  over  your  grounds.  The  rocks 
f^l  be  blown  up*  the  trees  shall  be  cut  down,  the  wilderness  and  all 
goats  shall  vanish  like  mist.  Piigodas  and  Chinese  bridues,  gra- 
▼d  walks  and  shrubberies,  bowling-greens,  canals,  and  clumps  of 
shall  rise  upon  its  ruins.  One  age,  Sir,  has  brought  to  light 
^  treasures  of  ancient  learning  :  a  second  has  penetrated  into  the 
<kpihg  of  metaphysics :  a  third  has  brought  to  perfection  the  aci- 
of  astronomy  :  but  it  was  reserved  for  the  exclusive  genius  of  the 
P^nt  times,  to  invent  the  noble  art  of  picturesque  gardening,  which 
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has  given,  ai*  it  were,  a  new  tint  to  the  complexion  of  nature,  anj 
a  new  outline  to  the  physiognomy  of  the  universe !” 

«  “Give  me  leave,’*  said  Sir  Patrick  O’Prism,  “to  take  an  ex¬ 
ception  to  that  same.  Your  system  of  levelling,  and  trimming,  and 
clipping,  and  docking,  and  clumping,  and  polishing,  and  cropping, 
and  shaving,  destroys  all  the  beautiful  iiUricaeies  of  natund  luxun! 
ance.and  all  the  graduated  harmoniesof  light  and  shade,  melting  into 
one  anoilier,  as  you  see  them  on  that  rock  over  yonder.  1  never  sjw  ' 
one  ol'your  improved  places,  as  you  call  them,  and  which  are  nothing 
but  big  how  ling  greens,  like  sheets  of  green  paper,  with  a  parcil 
of  round  clumps  scattered  over  them  like  so  many  spots  of  ink, 
flicked  at  random  out  of  a  pen*,  and  a  solitary  animal  here  and  there  | 
looking  us  if  it  were  lost,  tliat  1  did  not  think  it  was  for  all  the  world 
like  Hounslow  Heath,  thinly  sprinkled  over  with  bushes  and  high¬ 
waymen.’ 

‘  ‘Sir,”  said  Mr.  Milestone,  “you  will  have  the  goodness  to 
make  a  distinction  between  the  picturesque  and  the  beautiful.” 

‘  “Willi?”  said  Sir  Patrick,  “  och  !  hut  I  won’t.  For  what  h  ; 
beautilul  ?  'Fliat  which  pleases  the  eye.  And  wliat  pleases  the  eye:  ; 
l  ints  V  liously  broken  and  blended.  Now  tints  variously  broken 
and  blended,  constitute  the  ^picturesque.” 

‘  “  Allow  me,”  said  .vlr.  (lall.  “  I  distinguish  the  picture>que  and 
the  beautiful,  and  I  add  to  them,  in  the  laying  out  o!  grounds,  a  third 
and  di.-iinct  character,  which  1  call  uuexpccfrdncss.  ' 

‘  “  Pray.  Sir,’*  said  Mr.  Milestone,  “  by  what  name  do  you  dis¬ 
tinguish  this  character,  when  a  person  walks  round  the  grounds  for 
tile  second  timef  ?'* 

‘  iVr.  Gall  bit  his  lips,  and  inw’ardly  vowed  to  revenge  himself  on 
Milestone,  by  cutting  up  his  next  publication.*  .  pp.  35 — dS- 

1  lu*  next  conversation  takes  place  after  dinner,  during  thf 
absi  lice  ol  tlu*  holies,  when  the  Hurguinly  bad  taken  two  orthrer 
turns  ut  tiie  table,  and  extorteil  from  IMr.  IMae  liUiirel  the  ro* 
mark  that  it  was  ‘  the  vara  neectar  itsel.’  ‘  \e  hue  saretainly 
‘  deeseovered  the  larreestrial  jiaradise,’  Ire  adds,  ‘  hut  it  flows 
‘  wi  .»  heiier  let^cor  than  milk  an’  honey.’ 

‘  liiE  Ueverknd  Doctor  Gaster. — Hem!  Mr.  Mac  Laurel! 
there  i.-H  a  degree  of  protaneness  in  that  observation,  which  I  should 
not  have  looked  for  in  so  staunch  a  supporter  of  church  and  state. 
IVIilk  and  honey  was  ihc  pure  food  of  the  antediluvian  patriarclis, 
knew  nor  the  use  ol  the  grape,  happily  for  them. —  (  ’io>  vif!i  ^ 

htimper  of  Bur^undi/  ) 

‘  K.  PscoT. —  Happily,  indeed  !  The  first  inhabitants  of  tlie 
world  knew  not  the  use  either  of  wine  or  animal  food;  it  ii^  therefore 
by  no  means  incredible  tliat  they  lived  to  the  age  of  several  centunes, 
free  from  war,  and  commerce,  and  arbitrary  government,  and  every 
other  .vpeeies  ot  desolating  wickedness  But  man  was  then  a  very 
difiV  11  lit  animal  from  wdiat  he  now  is  •.  he  had  not  the  faculty  o 
speech  ;  he  was  not  encumbered  with  clothes  ;  he  lived  in  the 

♦  See  Price  on  the  Picturesque.  ,  . 

t  See  Knight  on  Taste,  and  the  Edinburgh  Review,  No.  XD  • 
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j),.  his  first  step  out  of  which,  as  Hamlet  truly  observes,  is  i/ifo /rw 
Ilis  first  dwellinj^s.  of  course,  were  the  Ihollows  of  trees  and 
Wks:  i*'  process  of  time  he  began  to  build  thence  grew  villages; 

grew  cities  :  luxury,  oppression,  poverty,  misery,  and  disease 
ifplpiicc  "itli  the  progress  ot  his  pretended  improvenu'nts,  till  ‘from 
itrrt,  strong,  hetdthy,  ])eacel\d  animal,  he  has  become  a  weak,  dis- 
:fmpert(l,  cruel,  carnivorous  slave. 

*  The  kevehend  Doctou  Gastfr. — Your  doctrine  is  orthodox, 
a 80 fur  as  you  assert,  that  the  original  man  was  not  encutnhered  with 
clothes,  anti  that  he  lived  in  the  open  air;  hut  as  to  the  fatuity  of 

that  it  is  certain  he  had,  ft)r  the  authority  of  Moses - 

Mn.  Escot. — ()f  course  iSir,  1  do  not  presume  to  dis>ent  from 
U)e  very  exalted  anthority  of  that  most  enlightened  astronomer 
ioi  profound  cosmogonist,  who  had,  moreover,  the  advantage  of 
bciig  inspired :  but  when  1  indulge  myself  w  ith  a  ramble  in  the  fields 
of  speculation,  and  attempt  to  deduce  what  is  probable  and  ra¬ 
tional  from  the  sources  of  analysis,  exptTience,  and  comparison,  I 
confess  1  am  too  often  apt  to  lose  sight  of  the  doctrines  of  that  great 
fountain  of  theological  and  geological  philosophy. 

‘  Squire  Headlong. — Push  about  the  bottle. 

‘Mu.  Foster. — Do  you  suppose  the  mere  animal  life  of  a  wild 
man,  living  on  acorns,  and  sleeping  on  the  ground,  comparable  in 
felicity  to  that  of  a  New'ton,  ranging  through  unlimited  space,  and 
penetrating  into  the  arcana  of  universal  motion — to  that  of  a  Locke, 
unravelling  the  labyrinth  of  mind — to  that  of  a  Lavoisier,  detecting  the 
minutest  combinations  of  matter,  and  reducing  all  nature  to  its  ele- 
aenti! — to  that  of  a  Shakespear,  piercing  and  developing  the  springs 
cf passion — or  of  a  Milton,  identifying  himself,  as  it  were,  with  the 
Oeing.N  ot  an  invisible  world  ? 

‘Mh.  Escot. — You  suppose  extreme  cases ;  but,  on  the  score  of 
iiappintss,  what  comparison  can  you  make  between  the  trauquil  being 
of  the  wild  man  of  the  w  oods  and  the  w  retched  and  turbulent 
txistence  of  Milton,  the  victim  of  persecution,  poverty,  blindness,  and 
r^let’t?  The  records  of  literature  demonstrate  that  Happiness  and 
Initlligtnce  are  seldom  sisters.  Even  if  it  were  otherwise,  it  would 
prove  nothing.  I'lie  many  are  alw  ays  sacrificed  to  the  few.  Where 
cwman  advances,  hundreds  retrngr.»de  ;  and  the  balance  is  always  in 


*  Mr  Fosti  K. — Virtue  is  independent  of  external  circumstances, 
ineexalti  d  uiulerstanding  looks  into  the  truth  of  tning.^s,  and  in  its 
o^pejiCftul  contemplations  rises  superior  to  the  world.  No  philoso¬ 
pher  wou.d  resign  his  mental  acquisitions  for  the  purcha>e  of  any 
‘errcstrial  good, 

‘  Mr  I'x  oi  — In  other  words,  no  man  whatever  would  resign  his 
‘teity,  wliicti  is  nothing  more  than  the  consciousness  of  his  percep- 
'^08,  as  the  price  of  any  acquisition.  But  every  man,  without  excep- 
would  willingly  effect  a  very  material  ch.mge  in  his  relative 
situation  to  other  individuals.  Unluckily  for  the  rest  of  your  argu- 
the  understanding  of  literary  people  is  for  the  most  part 

*  See  Lord  Monboddo’s  Ancient  Metaphysics; 
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exalted f  you  express  it,  not  so  much  by  the  lovx  of  truili  and  virtue 
as !)}'  arrogance  and  self-sufficiency  ;  and  there  is  perhaps  less  dislu’ 
terestedness,  less  liberality,  less  general  benevolence,  ana  more  cmv  ' 
hatred,  and  uncharitableness  among  them,  than  among  any  other  ^ 
description  of  men.  '  j 

(The  cj/c  o/  Mr.  Escoti  ax  he  pronounced  these  tvards,  rested  xtn  1 
innocrntlij  at.d  uninientionnlli/  on  Mr.  Gall.)  ^  | 

‘  Mr.  Gall. — You  allude.  Sir,  I  presume,  to  my  Review?  fi 

‘  Mr.  Escot. — Pardon  me,  Sir.  You  will  be  convinced  it  is  im.  ^ 
possible  I  can  allude  to  your  Review,  when  1  assure  you  that  I  have  i 
never  read  a  single  page  of  it.  ; 

‘  Mr.  Gall,  Mr.  Treacle,"  Mr.  Nightshade,  and  Mr.  .Mac  ^ 
Laurel. — Never  read  our  Review  !  ! ! !’  pp.  IT — 53.  i 

We  must  break  o(T  :  we  feel  the  honour  of  the  craft  attack-  ^ 
ed  ;  l)ut  we  critics,  like  Sir  Fretful  Plagiary,  are  never  put  ; 
out  of  temj)er.  No,  no,  we  are  ‘  not  at  all  aiurry.*  Only  wp 
cannot  lielp  wishing  in  revenge,  that  the  Author  was  doomed, 

as  a  punishment  for  this  defamatory  attack,  to  he - a  Reviewer 

himself.  Hut  possibly  he  is  o?te,  and  has  turned  kini;:'> e\i-  i 
deuce.  Out  upon  him,  as  Lord  Dyroii  says  of  Time  ;  out  i 
upon  the  fellow  ! 

Mr.  M  ac  Laurel  rehukes  .Mr.  Lsoot  in  a  becoming  J^piril 
for  the  manner  ill  wliich  bespeaks  ‘  o’  (lie  first  creetics  an  scho- 
‘  lars  o’ the  age.'  The  conversation  then  takes  a  turn,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  a  remark  drawn  from  the  same  gentleman,  that  ‘one 
‘  of  the  ingredients  of  justice  is  disinterestedness. 

‘  Mr.  Mac  Laurel. — It  is  na  admeoted,  Sir,  aniang  the  philoso¬ 
phers  of  Edinliroo’,  that  there  is  ony  sic  a  tiling  as  discentercslcdnett 
in  the  warld.  or  that  a  nion  can  care  for  onytliing  sae  much  as 
his  ain  sel :  for  ye  mun  observe,  Sir,  cever}^  nion  has  liis  ain  par- 
tcccular  leelings  of  what  is  gude,  an’  beautiful,  an*  consenianeooi 
to  his  ain  indivecdual  nature,  an’  desires  to  sec  cevery  thing  abort 
him  in  that  parteccular  state  which  is  niaist  conformable  to  his  tin 
notions  o’  the  moral  an*  poleetical  fitness  o*  things.  Twa  men,  Sir, 
shall  purchase  a  piece  o*  groond  between  ’em,  and  anc  mon  shall 
cover  his  half  wi*  a  park - 

‘  Mr.  Milestone. — Beautifully  laid  out  in  lawns  and  clumps, 
with  a  belt  of  trees  at  the  circumference,  and  an  artificial  lake  ^ 
the  centre. 

‘  Mr.  Mac  I.aurel. — Exactly,  Sir  ;  an’  shall  keep  it  a’  ^ 
ain  sel ;  an’  the  other  mon  shall  divide  his  half  into  Icetle  firms  of  iwa 
or  three  acres - 

‘  Mr.  Escot. — Like  those  of  the  Roman  republic,  and  build  a 
cottage  on  each  of  them,  and  cover  his  land  w  ith  a  simple,  innocent, 
and  smiling  population,  who  shall  owx,  not  only  their  happiness,  but 
their  existence,  to  his  benevolence. 
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other  wi'  feeing  people  happy  an’  comfortable.  It  is  anely  a  matter 
flfiudiveedual  feeling.  A  peesant  saves  a  mon’s  life  lor  the  same  rea- 
100  that  a  hero  or  a  footpad  cuts  his  throat :  an*  a  philosopher  de- 
loeversamon  frae  a  preeson,  for  the  same  reason  that  a  tailor  or  a 
pome  meenester  puts  Iiiin  into  it — because  it  is  conformable  to 
bii  aia  parteecular  feelings  o’  tlie  moral  an’  poleeticid  fitness  o’ 
things. 

<  SdUiRE  Headlong. — Wake  tbe  Reverend  Doctor.  Doctor, 
the  bottle  stands  with  you. 

*  The  Reverend  Doctor  Caster.— Tt  is  an  error  of  which  I  am 
leldom  guilty. 

‘  Mr,  Mac  Laurel. — Noo  ye  ken,  Sir,  ceverv  mon  is  the  centre 
tfbisaiu  system,  an’  ciideevours  as  much  a?  po?si!)le  to  adapt  eevery 
thing  arooiul  him  to  Iiis  ain  purtcecular  views. 

‘  .Mr.  Escot. — Tims,  Sir,  i  presume,  it  suits  the  particular  views 
of  I  poet,  at  one  time,  to  take  the  part  of  the  people  against  tlicir  op- 
jftssors,  and  at  another,  to  take  the  part  of  the  oppressors  against  the 


*  .Mr.  Mac  Laurel. — Ye  muu  alloo,  Sir,  that  poetry  is  a  sort  of 
fire  or  commodity,  that  is  brought  into  the  public  market  wi’  a* 
other  descreoptions  o*  merchandise,  an’  that  a  mon  is  parefectly  jus¬ 
tified  in  getting  the  best  price  he  can  for  his  article  Noo,  there  arc 
three  reasons  for  taking  tlie  part  o’  the  people  ;  the  first  is,  when  ge- 
iffal  leeherty  an’  public  happiness  are  conformable  to  your  ain  par- 
ttecular  feelings  o  the  moral  an’ poleetical  fitness  o’  tlimgs;  the  se¬ 
cond  is,  when  they  hap|>en  to  he,  as  it  were,  in  a  state  ot  excitaheeliiy, 
n’ ye  think  ye  can  get  a  gude  price  for  your  commo'rity,  by  tlirow- 
■gin  a  le*"tle  seasoning  o’  pheekintliropv'  an’  repohlican  speerit : 
thclhird  is,  when  ye  think  ye  can  liully  the  meonestry  into  giving  ye 
•pension  to  huu’d  your  din ;  an  in  that  case,  ye  point  an  attack 
tpinsi  them  within  the  pale  o’  the  law  ;  an’  if  they  U\k  nae  heed 
*f  Tc,  ve  open  a  stronger  fire  ;  an’  the  less  heed  they  tak,  the  main 
ytwwl,  an  the  mair  factious  ye  grow,,  always  within  the  pale  o*  the 
K  til)  they  seend  a  pleenipotcentiary  to  treat  wi'  ye  for  yoursel ; 
■then  the  mair  popular  ye  happen  to  he,  the  better  price  ye 
ndi. 

‘  Mr.  Cra  nium. — 1  perfectly  agree  with  Mr.  Mac  Laurel  in  his 
■faition  of  self-love  and  disinterestedness:  every  man’s  actions  are 
■terrained  by  his  peculiar  views,  nnd  tho.sc  views  are  determined  by 
'^organization  of  his  skull.  A  man  in  whom  the  organ  of  heiie- 
■^ce  is  not  developed,  cannot  he  benevolent :  he,  in  wliorn  it  is  so, 
be  otherwise.  The  organ  of  sell-love  is  prodijiou.sly  deve- 
•N  in  the  greater  number  of  subjects  that  iiave  fallen  under  my 
■wvaiion. 

‘  Mr.  Escot. — Much  less,  I  presume,  among  savage  tlian  civilized 
constant  onlij  to  the  love  of  self,  and  conmient  onl^  in  iheit 
^*0  deceive,  are  ahvnys  actuated  hy  the  hope  of  personal  advun- 
dread  of' personal  puniJnnent  *. 

Mr.  Cranium. — Very  probably.’  pp.  56 — hi. 


*  Drummond’s  Academical  Qiip^rioii*. 
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During  a  subsequent  convcrsatioo,  an  an^y  dispute  triscibt. 
tween  Messrs.  Gall  and  Nightshade;  the  latter,  as  we  nreio, 
formed,  pertinaciously  insistinj^  on  having  his  new  poem  re¬ 
view  rd  l»y  Treacle,  and  not  by  (jull,  whose  sarcastic  com- 
mendution  he  held  in  superlati\e  horror. 

*  The  remonstrances  of  Squire^  Headlong  silenced  the  dIsputaDti 
but  did  not  mollify  the  inflexible  Gall,  nor  appease  the  irritattd  Night! 
shade,  who  secretly  resolved  that,  on  his  return  to  London,  he  would 
beat  ids  drum  in  Grub  Street,  form  a  mastigophoric  corps  of  h‘n 
own,  and  hoist  the  standard  of  determined  opposition  against  the  cri¬ 
tical  Napoleon.’ 

We  must  indulge  ourselves  in  one  more  extract,  whiefc 
shall  bo  taken  from  r.  Cranium’s  Lecture  on  Skulls.  Afltr 
some  preliminary  remarks  on  the  difliculty  of  accounting  for  tlit 
Tarieties  of  moral  character  in  men,  contrasted  with  the  li- 
milarity  in  nil  the  individuals  of  other  species,  and  proving  tbt 
several  definitions  of  man  to  be  extremely  defective  or  err®* 
neous,  the  Lecturer  thus  proceeds. 

i  «<  Every  particular  faculty  of  the  mind  has  its  correspondiij 
organ  in  the  brain.  In  proportion  as  any  particular  faculty  or  pm- 
pensity  acquires  paramount  activity  in  any  individual,  these  orgtt# 
devclope  themselves,  and  tiitir  devclopement  becomes  externally 
obvious  by  corresponding  lumps  and  bumps,  exuberances  and  pro¬ 
tuberances,  on  the  osseous  compages  of  the  occiput  and  sincipoi. 
In  all  animals  but  man,  the  same  organ  is  equally  developed  in  every 
iiulividunl  of  the  species :  for  instance,  that  of  migration  in  the 
swallow— that  of  destruction  in  the  tiger — that  of  architecture  ii 
the  beaver — and  that  of  parental  afi’ection  in  the  bear.  The  humw 
brain,  however,  consists,  as  I  have  said,  of  a  bundle  or  compouwi 
of  all  the  faculties  of  all  other  animals,  and  from  the  greater  develop^ 
inent  of  one  or  more  of  these,  in  the  infinite  varieties  of  combination, 
result  all  the  peculiarities  of  indiv  idual  character. 

‘  “  Here  is  the  skull  of  a  beaver ;  and  that  of  Sir  Christopher  Wrei 
You  observe,  in  both  these  specimens,  the  prodigious  developemeiu 
of  the  organ  of  constructiveness. 

*  “  Here  Is  the  skull  of  a  bullfinch ;  and  that  of  an  eminent  fiddler 
You  may  compare  the  organ  of  music. 

‘  “  Here  is  the  skull  of  a  tiger.  You  observe  the  organ  of  carnage 

Here  is  the  skull  of  a  fox.  You  observe  the  organ  of  plunder.  Here 
. .  .  -  -  .. 

the  skull  of  an  illustrious  robber,  who,  after  a  long  .nnd  triumphao 

process  of  depredation  and  murder,  was  suddenly  checked  in  Ins  ca 
•  -  *  of 

hemp,  whiclj,  for  the  sake  of  perspicuity,  1  shall  call  sw^pcnii 
Tins.  Here  is  the  skull  of  a  conqueror,  wdio,  after  over»running 
several  kingdoms,  burning  a  number  of  cities,  and  causing  the  deaths 
of  two  or  three  millions  of  men,  women,  and  children,  was  w 
tombed  witli  all  the  pageantry  of  public  lamentation,  and  figured 
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h«ro  of  several  thousand  odes  and  a  round  dozen  of  epics  ;  wliile 
iepoorliighwaynisn  was  twice  executed, 

^  ‘  '  t  the  ^;allows  first,  and  after  in  a  ballad, 

*  Sung  to  a  villanous  tune.* 

fw  observe,  in  both  tlicse  sk  ulls,  the  combined  developcment  of  the 
ifrtns  of  carnage,  plunder,  and  vanity,  which  I  have  just  pointed  out 
Bthetiger,  the  fox,  and  the  peacock.  The  greater  enlargement  of 
tie  organ  of  vanity  in  the  heio,  is  the  only  criterion  liy  wliich  1  can 
iillnguish  them  from  each  other.  Born  with  the  same  faculties 
ad  the  same  propensities,  these  two  men  were  formed  by  nature  to 
!jn  the  same  career  :  the  dift'erent  combinations  of  external  circum- 
CDCM  decided  the  difterence  of  their  destinies.*  pp.  15d — 157. 

After  some  further  illustrations,  Mr.  Cranium  proceeds  to  de- 
keliis  pr.ielieai  inferences. 

*  “  It  is  obvious,  from  what  I  have  said,  that  no  man  can  hope  for 
forldly  honour  or  advancement,  w  lio  is  not  placed  in  such  a  relation 
n external  circumstances,  as  may  be  consentaneous  to  bis  peculiar 
webral  organs ;  and  I  wouKl  advise  every  parent,  who  has  the  wel  • 
krcofhis  son  at  heart,  to  procure  as  extensive  a  collection  as  possi- 
lie  of  the  skulls  of  animals,  and,  before  determining  on  the  choice  of 
iprofession,  to  compare  with  the  utmost  nicely  their  bumps  and  pro- 
jabennres  with  those  of  the  skull  of  his  son.  If  the  developement  of 
likorgan  of  destruction  point  out  a  similarity  hctw'ceu  tlic  youth  and 

■  lieuger,  let  him  be  brought  to  some  profession  (whether  that  of  a 
B  wcher,a  soldier,  or  a  physician,  may  be  regulated  by  circunistanccs)> 
1 1  thick  he  may  be  furnished  with  a  license  to  kill :  as,  witliout  sucli 

■  the  indulgence  of  his  natural  propensity  may  lead  to  the  un- 

■  aiely  remission  of  his  vital  tliread,  ‘  with  edge  of  penny  cord  and 
■'de reproach.*  If  he  trace  an  analogy  w’ith  the  jackall,  lot  all 

■  jiAle influence  be  used  to  procure  him  a  place  at  court,  w'hcre  he 

■  dlinfaHibly  thrive  If  his  skull  hear  a  marked  resemblance  to  that 

■  rfi magpie,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  he  will  prove  an  admirable 

■  •yer;  and  if  with  this  advantageous  conformation  he  combined  any 
H  Jfablance  to  that  of  an  owl,  very  confident  hopes  may  he  formed  of 
‘■•becoming  a  judge.”*  pp.  159,160. 

■  have  been  induced  to  make  larger  quotations  from  this 
■^▼olunie,  than  its  size  or  importance  might  seem  to  demand  ; 
^  we  confess  that  we  have  been  so  much  amused  with  it 

as  to  wish  our  readers  to  partake  in  the  enter- 
i^eot.  We  will  not  extend  our  a])probation  of  the  work  to 
expression  which  it  contains.  I'he  character  of  Dr.  (las- 
■^**11  he  considered  as  falling  under  the  same  objection  as 
"Inch  Dr.  Syntax,  and  similar  caricatures,  are  justly 
I'hat  such  characters  <'xist  in  real  life,  is  ui  insutti- 
{or  their  being  tirouglit  out  on  the  c  inv.iss.  1  he 
volume  is  hovM‘Vt-r  so  unexce|»timiahle,  the 
>',*irileti  iiid  good-humoured,  and  llm  satire  in 
so  well-uirected,  that  we  cannot  but  accord  to  it,  on 
B  t  high  measure  of  commend^ticn. 

■  ^  - 
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Sevefal  »od^s  of  various  casta  are  scattereil  through  the  to* 
lume.  The  following  is  the  best ; — 

LOVE  AND  OPPORTUNITY. 

O  1  who  art  thou,  so  swiftly  flying  ? 

My  name  is  Love,  the  cnil^  replied  : 

Swifter  I  pass  than  south-winds  sighing, 

Or  streams,  through  siimtuer- vales  that  glide. 

And  who  art  thou,  his  flight  pursuing  i 
TTis  cold  Neglect  whom  now  you  see : 

The  little  god  you  there  are  viewing, 

Will  die,  if  once  he’s  touched  by  me. 

•  O !  who  art  thou,  ro  fast  proceeding. 

Ne’er  glancing  buck  thine  eyes  of  flame  ? 

Marked  but  by  few,  through  earth  I'm  speeding, 

And  Opportunity’s  my  name. 

What  form  is  that,  which  scowls  beside  thee  ? 

Repentance  is  the  form  you  see  ; 

Learn  then  the  fate  may  yet  betide  thee— 

She  seizes  them  who  seize  not  me.  p.  90. 

Art.  IX.  The  S/ory  of  Rimini,  a  Poem.  By  Leigh  Hunt.  foo)i€i|i 

8vo.  pp.  XX.  11^.  Price  6i.  Murray,  1816. 

E  have,  in  the  present  aflitience  of  poetical  genius,  almost 
'  every  style  ol  poetry  yearly  issuing  from  the  press;  ths 
imaginative  philosophy  of  Wordsworth,  the  bosom  touches  of 
Southey,  the  stir  uiul  spirit  of  Scott,  the  voluptuous  eleganot 
of  Moore,  the  intense  feeliug  of  Lord  Byron  and  Joanna  Baillie: 
yet  we  have  nothing  exactly  in  the  manner  of  the  ‘  Story  ofRi- 
*  mini,'  the  easy  graceful  style  of  familiar  narrative.  This  was  t 
favourite  style  witli  the  Italians.  Chaucer  brought  it  into  our 
own  country  ;  but  it  is,  ;>erhaps,  best  known  as  that  which  Dry- 
den  adopteii  in  his  fables.  Dry  den,  however,  was  not  the  btft 
fitted  to  excel  in  this  kind.  Powerful  interest,  it  is  true,  is  not 
required  in  the  narration ;  our  pleasure  is  to  arise  chiefly  from 
the  description,  and  from  the  passion  of  the  story.  It  was  ex¬ 
actly  in  these  two  particulars  that  Dryden  failed ;  what  he  wti 
acquainted  with,  Dryden  could  indeed  describe  forcibly,  for  be 
always  went  strait  to  the  ]>oint,  never  blundering  about  his  mean¬ 
ing  ;  but  there  is  hardly  tp  be  found,  in  all  his  voluminous  pro¬ 
ductions,  a  single  image  immediately  from  nature ;  and  he  Has 
not  a  passage  that  strikes  upon  the  heart,  as  if  sent  from  the 
heart.  Accordingly,  we  believe,  the  vigorous  writing  and  free 
TorsUication  of  Dryden's  fables,  are  more  praised  than  read. 

We  aro  very  glad  to  sec  the  style  revived  by  one  so  fitted  to 
cxcol  in  it  as  Mr*  Hunt  We  wish  indeed  that  the  story 

*  This  stanza  is  imitated  from  a  passage  in  the  Oeoasiane  of  Ma« 
chiavclli. 
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bid  moTed  on  a  little  more  rapidly ;  but  we  are  not  unwilKnr  to 
loiter  among  the  beautiful  descriptions,  aud  enjoy  the  fresh  dic¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Hunt. 

The  tale  is  soon  told.  It  consists  of  notliing  hut  the  gradual 
progress  and  hnal  accomplishment  of  a  criminal  passion — a  mu¬ 
tual  passion  of  wife  and  brother-in-law.  We  give  the  Author 
full  credit  ior  the  decency  of  his  representations,  for  the  absence 
of  every  thing  that  c.nn  disgust,  or  seduce,  or  inflame :  but  still 
we  doubt  whether  such  stories  arc  not  likely  to  do  some  hurt  to 
the  cause  of  morality  ;  whether  it  is  possible  so  to  distinguish  be¬ 
tween  the  oftence  and  the  offender,  as  to  render  the  one  detestable, 
while  the  other  is  represented  as  so  very  amiable ;  and  whether 
indet>d  this  amiableness  is  not  gotten  by  paring  off  sundry  little 
portions  of  the  sin  ;  such  as  selfishness — that  unheroic  quality,  on 
the  part  of  the  seducer;  base  infldelity  on  the  part  of  the  woman. 
Our  objections  to  these  stories  on  the  score  of  good  taste,  wa 
have  formerly  stated. 

But  we  hasten  away  from  criticism  to  poetry.  We  shall  give 
the  reader  a  few  specimens  of  Mr,  H.’s  powers  in  those  two 
grand  parts  of  poetry,  the  descriptive  and  the  passionate. 

Nothing  can  be  more  fresh  and  fragrant,  more  unfeigned  and 
con  amoref  than  the  following  description  of  a  clear  spring 
morning,  with  which  the  poem  o|>ens. 

‘  The  sun  is  up,  and  ’tis  a  morn  of  May 
Round  old  Ravenna’s  clear- shewn  towers  and  bay, 

A  morn,  the  loveliest  which  the  year  hat  seen, 

Last  of  the  spring,  yet  fresh  with  all  its  green  ; 

For  a  warm  eve,  and  gentle  raiiw  at  night, 

Have  lell  a  sparkling  welcome  for  the  light, 

And  there's  a  crystal  clearness  all  about ; 

The  leaves  are  sharp,  the  distant  hills  look  out ; 

A  balmy  briskness  comes  upon  the  breeze; 

The  smoke  goes  dancing  from  the  cottage  tfi^cs ; 

And  when  you  listen,  you  may  hear  a  coil 
Of  bubbling  springs  about  the  grassy  soil ; 

And  all  the  scene,  in  short — sky,  earth,  and  tea, 

Breathes  like  a  bright-eyed  face,  that  laughs  out  openly. 

*  'Tis  nature,  full  of  spirits,  waked  and  springing 
The  birds  to  the  delicious  time  arc  singing. 

Darting  with  freaks  and  snatches  up  and  d^n. 

Where  the  light  woods  go  seaward  from  the  town ; 

While  happy  faces,  strib'ng  through  the  green 
Of  leafy  roads,  at  every  turn  are  seen ; 

And  the  far  ships,  lifling  their  sails  of  white 
Like  joyful  hands, .  come  up  with  scatter/  light. 

Come  gleaming  up,  true  to  the  wished-for  day. 

And  chaKe  the  whistling  brine,  and  swirl  into  the  bay.’ 

^  pp*  S— i-. 
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The  evening  Is  nearly  as  good. 

*  It  was  a  lovely  eveniup,  lit  to  close 

A  lovely  ilay,  and  brilliant  in  repose. 

Warm,  but  not  dim,  a  glow  w’as  in*  the  air ; 

The  solYcned  breeze  came smootliing  here  and  there; 

And  every  tree,  in  passing,  one  by  one, 

Ctleamed  out  with  twinkles  of  the  golden  sun  ; 

For  leafy  was  the  road,  with  tall  array. 

On  cither  side,  of  mulberry  and  bay. 

And  distant  snatches  of  blue  hills  between ; 

And  there  the  alder  was  with  its  bright  green. 

And  the  broad  chestnut,  and  the  poplar’s  shoot, 

That  like  a  feather  waves  from  bend  to  foot, 

With,  ever  and  anon,  majestic  pines ; 

And  still  from  tree  to  tree  the  early  vines 

Hung  garlanding  the  way  in  amber  lines.’  pp.  32— 5!^. 

'Fhc  following  are  hut  touches,  but  they  are  ex<juisitc  ones. 

*  One  day, — *twas  on  a  summer  afternoon, 

When  airs  and  gurgling  brooks  are  best  in  tune. 

And  gra.sshopper8  are  loud,  and  day-work  done. 

And  shades  have  heavy  outlines  in  the  sun.  •  ’  p.  72. 

'  ’Tw’as  a  fresh  autumn  dawn,  vigorous  and  chill; 

The  lightsome  morning  star  was  sparkling  still, 

F.re  it  turned  in  to  heaven  ;  and  far  away 
Appeared  the  streaky  lingers  of  the  day.’-  p.  1>2. 

In  this  season  of  the  year,  when  spring  is  just  waking  in  the 
country,  and  hriiigiiig  in  hope  and  love  and  poetry,  we  cannot 
refrain  from  taiitali/ing  our  London  readers  with  one  extract 
more. 

'  A  noble  range  it  was,  of  many  a  rood, 

Walled  round  with  trees,  and  ending  in  a  wood: 

Indeed  tiie  whole  was  leafy;  and  it  had 
A  winding  stream  about,  clear  artd  ghnl,*  ' 
lliat  danced  from  shade  t<i  shade,  and  on  its  way 
Scemeii  sini  ing  with  delight  to  teel  the  day. 

There  was  the  pouting  rose,  both  red  and  white. 

The  dauiy  heart’s-ease,  Hu.'*hedMiih  purple  light, 

Ulushdiining  strawberry,  sunny  coloured  box. 

Hyacinth,  handsome  with  hi>  clustering  locks. 

The  lady  lily,  looking  gently  down, 

I’ure  lavender,  to  lay  in  bridal  gown, 

The  dai.'*\ ,  lovely  on  both  ^i(  es  — m  short. 

All  the  »>  .1  et  cups  to  which  the  Oee.s  roort. 

With  pl(a>  of  grass,  and  perfuineo  w  alks  between 
Of  cilrtui,  itoucysuckle  and  je^^all•ine, 

With  orange,  w  hose  warm  leaves  so  finely  suit, 

And  look  as^  if  they’d  shade  a  golden  fruit ; 

•  \  syllable  has  slipped  out  of  this  linci  at  press,  we  suppose. 
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And  midft  the  flowers,  turfed  round  beneath  a  shade 
Of  circling  pines,  a  babbling  fountain  played. 

And  ’twixt  their  shafts  you  taw  the  water  bright, 

'Which  through  thedarluomc  tops  glimmered  with  ibowcriug 
light. 

So  now  you  walked  betide  an  odorous  bed 
Of  gorgeout  hues,  white,  azure,  golden,  red ; 

And  now  turned  oft'  into  n  leafy  walk 
Close  and  continuous,  fit  for  lovers*  talk ; 

And  now  pursued  the  stream,  and  as  you  trod 
Onward  and  onward  o*er  the  velvet  sod, 

Felt  on  your  face  an  air,  watery  and  sweet. 

And  a  new  sense  in  your  sof\-lighting  feet ; 

And  then  perhaps  you  entered  upon  shades, 

Pillowed  with  dells  and  uplands  *twixt  the  glades, 

'i'hrough  which  the  distant  palace,  now  and  then, 

Lot)ked  lordly  forth  with  many-windowed  ken  ; 

A  land  of  trees,  which  reaching  round  about. 

In  shady  blessing  stretched  th>*ir  old  arms  out, 

W'ith  spots  of  sunny  opening,  and  with  nooks. 

To  lie  and  read  in,  sloping  into  brooks. 

Where  at  her  drink  you  started  the  slim  deer, 

Ketreati ng  lightly  with  a  lovely  fear. 

And  all  about  the  birds  kept  leafy  house 
And  sung  and  sparkled  in  and  out  the  boughs ; 

And  uli  iibout,  a  lovely  sky  of  blue 

Clearly  was  felt,  or  down  the  leaves  laughed  through ; 

And  here  and  there,  in  every  part,  were  scats, 

Some  in  the  open  walks,  some  in  retreats; 

With  bowtrin^  leaves  o*erhead,  to  which  the  eyt 
Looked  up  half  sweetly  and  half  awfully,— 

Places  of  nestling  green,  for  poets  made. 

Where  when  the  sunshine  struck  a  yellow  shade, 

The  slender  trunks  to  inward  peeping  sight. 

Thronged  in  dark  pillars  up  the  gola  green  light.*  pp.  63— €8. 

We  pass  on  to  the  tinman  part  of  the  story.  The  ilescriptioA 
of  the  bride  is,  we  think,  very  touching. 

*  She,  who  had  been  beguiled,— ^he,  who  was  mode 
Within  a  gentle  bosom  to  be  laid, — 

To  bless  and  to  be  blessed,— to  be  heart-bare 
To  one  who  found  his  bettered  likeness  there*— 

To  think  for  ever  with  him  like  a  bride,— 

To  hnunt  his  eye,  like  taste  personified,— 

To  double  his  delight,  to  share  his  sorrow, 

And  like  a  morning  beam,  wake  to  him  every  morrow,  p.  5?. 

Very  amiable  loo  are  the  following  lines,  in  which  tho  first  feel¬ 
ings  of  love  are  described  in  the  brother. 

And  she  became  companion  of  his  thought : 

Silence  her  gentleness  before  him  brought, 


^  Himi/ii,  a 

'  Sooiety  ker  senit,  reading'  her  hooks. 

Music  her  voice,  every  sweet  thing  her  locks, 

Which  someti.i.es  seemed,  when  he  sat  fixed  awhile,  I 

To  steal  beneath  his  eyes  with  upw'ord  smile  : 

And  did  he  stroll  into  some  lonely  place. 

Under  the  trees,  upon  the  thick  soft  grass. 

How  charming,  would  he  think,  to  see  her  here !’  pp.  57,, vs. 

The  following  needs  no  eoinincnt. 

‘  But  the,  the  gentler  frame, — the  shaken  fiower, 

Plucked  up  to  wither  in  a  foreign  bower,— 

The  struggling,  virtue  loving,  fallen  she. 

The  wite  that  was,  the  mother  that  might  be, — 

What  could  the  do,  unable  thus  to  keep 
Her  strength  alive,  hut  sit  and  think,  and  weep, 

For  ever  stooping  o*er  her  broidery  Iraine, 

Half  blind,  and  longing  till  the  night-time  came, 

When  worn  and  w'earied  out  with  the  day's  sorrow, 

She  might  be  still  and  senseless  till  the  morrow. 

‘  And  oh,  the  morrow  how  it  used  to  rise  ! 

How  would  she  open  her  despairing  eyes, 

And  from  the  tense  of  the  long  lingering  day, 

Hushing  upon  her,  almost  turn  away, 

Loathing  the  light,  and  groan  to  sleep  again  ! 

1  hen  sighing  once  for  all,  to  meet  the  pain, 

She  would  get  up  in  haste,  and  try  to  past 
'Fbo  time  in  patience,  wretched  as  it  was ; 

Till  patience  self,  in  her  distempered  sight. 

Would  teem  a  charm  to  which  she  had  no  right, 

And  trembling  at  the  lip,  and  {Mile  with  fears. 

She  shook  her  head,  and  hurst  into  fresh  tears. 

Old  cbmtorts  now  were  not  at  her  command: 

The  falcon  reached  in  vain  from  oft'  his  stand ; 

'fhe  flowers  were  not  rcfrcshetl ;  the\ery  light, 

The  sunshine,  seemed  as  if  is  shone  at  night ; 

The  least  noise  smote  her  like  a  sudden  wound; 

And  did  she  hear  but  the  remotest  sound 
Of  sons  or  instrument  about  the  place. 

She  hid  with  both  her  hands  her  streaming  face. 

But  worse  to  her  than  all  (and  oh !  thought  she, 

That  ever,  ever  such  a  worse  could  be !) 

The  sight  of  infant  was,  or  child  at  play  ;  » 

Then  would  she  turn,  and  move  her  lips,  and  pray, 

That  heaven  would  take  her,  if  it  pleased,  away.'  pp.  87— 

Her  deatli  must  close  our  extracts. 

*  Her  favorite  lady  tlien  with  the  old  nurse 
Returned,  and  fearing  she  must  now  be  worse,  • 

(fcntly  withdrew  the  curtains,  and  looked  in 
O,  who  that  feels  one  godlike  spark  within, 

SluH  say  that  earthly  suffering  cancels  not  fnul  sin ! 
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•  There  lay  ihe  praying,  upwardly  intent. 

Like  a  fair  statue  on  a  monument. 

With  her  two  trembling  hands  together  prest, 

Palm  against  palm,  and  pointing  from  her  breast. 

She  ceased,  and  turning  slowly  towards  the  wall, 

They  saw  her  tremble  sharply,  feet  and  all, — 

Then  suddenly  be  still.  Near  and  more  near 
They  bent  with  pale  inquiry  and  close  ear : — 

Her  eyes  were  shut— -no  motion— not  a  breath— 

The  gentle  sufferer  was  at  peace  in  death.*  pp.  104^  105. 

Tlic  teiuhTiiesH,  the  exquisite  pathos  of  these  passages,  not¬ 
withstanding  tlic  artectation  of  quaintiicss  which  occasionally 
deforms  our  Author’s  manner,  cannot  fail,  we  think,  to  touch 
the  heart  of  the  most  careless  reader,  and  to  awaken  emotions 
very  dirterent  from  those  which  we  described  in  our  last 
numl)er,  to  he  excited  by  the  perusal  of  Lord  Byron's  Parisina. 

It  is  iin|)(»ssil»le  for  us,  however,  to  close  this  article,  without  ad- 
trrting  to  the  flippant  and  infidel  remark  which  disfigiires  Uie 
last  of  the  above  extracts.  Whether  Mr.  Hunt  disbelieves  in 
the  authority  of  Revelation,  or  is  only  ignorant  of  its  doctrines, 
W8  know  not ;  hut  on  either  supposition,  this  empty  sneer  at  the 
doctrine  of  the  atonement,  is  discreditable  to  his  understanding, 
and  does  not  argue  well  of  his  principles.  Mr.  Hunt’s  talents 
might  procure  him  the  unqualified  thanks  of  the  puldic. 

Art.  X.  1.  The  Present  cj' a  Mistress  to  a  Young  Servant:  consisting 
of  Friendhf  Advice  and  Real  liistorus.  By  Mrs  Taylor,  of  Ongar. 
Author  of  **  Maternal  Solicitude,'*  dec.  fcap  8vo.  pp.  168.  Pnee 
Ss.  6d.  Taylor  and  Hesscy,  1815. 

1  Friendly  Hints  to  Female  Servants,  By  Henry  George  Watkins, 
A.  M.  itector  of  St.  Swithin,  London  Stone.  IHmo.  Price  4d. 
lowed,  llatchurd. 

S.  Hints  and  Observations  seriously  addressed  to  Heads  of  Families^  m 
reference,  chiefly,  to  Female  Domestic  Servants.  ( By  the  saine 
Author)  P2mo.  pp.  100.  Frioo'is. 6d.  Hamilton,  1816. 

L  Second  Report  of  the  London  Society  for  the  Improvement  and  £%• 
eonragemeni  of  Female  Servants^  Instituted  1813.  Price  6il.  1815. 

part  of  the  population  has  been  so  generally  overlouket^ 
in  schemes  fur  the  melioration  of  society,  as  Female  Do* 
DMstic  Servants.  As  a  class,  either  they  have  been  deemed  to# 
uainiportaiit  to  engage  8|>cciflc  attention,  or  their  iinporUoot 
^  nut  been  recognised;  while  their  very  situation  has  pre- 
^nted  |>eculiar  obstacles  to  any  general  plan  for  their  moral 
^Dcfit.  So  long  as  they  retain  the  station  of  actual  servitude, 
are  placed  above  immediate  want,  and  almost  out  of  the 
of  beiicvolcDt  interference ;  and  it  m  not  till  they  descend 
^1‘niu  that  station,  through  age  or  misfortune,  and  merge  again  im 
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the  lower  classes  of  society,  that  they  indiTidually  present  ih«|. 
selves  as  objects  of  benevolei»ot‘. 

If,  huwevi  r,  during  the  time  of  their  retaininc:  the  cliaractir 
of  servants,  they  are  exempted  from  the  pres>uro  i.f  want,  aa4 
other  evils  to  uhieli  the  lower  dosses  are  exi.osed,  their  liabilitv 
to  Ik*  thrown  out  of  that  situation  by  accident  or  by  iIIiush,  tbeir 
dependent  condition,  and  the  dreary  prospect  which  lor  the  moat 
part  the  decline  of  life  presents  to  those  who  have  scarce  |y  mj 
opportunity  for  makint^  provision  for  the  future,  mi^ht  seem  to 
render  them,  in  many  respects,  claimants  upon  pulilic  pbilan. 
thropy.  There  are,  it  is  true,  many  excellent  establislimenti,  is 
which  meritorious  individuals  of  this  description  obtain  a  ))eace* 
ful  asylum;  but  these  can  by  no  means  be  considered  as  ineetiof 
the  wants  of  the,  class.  The  admirable  plan  of  Samny^  and 
Pnwident  Dauku,  which  arc  intended  to  form  the  subject  of  ta 
article  in  an  early  Number,  is  wisely  calculated  to  benefit  ibii 
description  of  persons,  in  common  with  others  in  the  low  er  eUwn 
of  society.  But  the  most  etlicient  way  of  reaching  the  pecuniary 
wants,  and  of  benefiting^  the  temporal  interests  of  any  class  in  tht 
eomiiiunity,  is,  by  operating  on  their  moral  character,  and  mt* 
king  them  the  agents  in  the  improvement  of  their  own  condition. 

It  is  with  respect  to  their  moral  conditiony  that  female  ser¬ 
vants  become  so  prominently  objects  for  compassionate  regard; 
and  lha.t  the  neglect  w  ith  wliicli  they  have  hitherto  been  treated, 
is  so  deeply  to  be  deplored,  from  its  fatal  consequencti 
on  the  individuals  themselves,  and  on  society  in  general 
At  to  themselves,  they  arc  more  than  any  other  class  in  tbn 
humbler  ranks,  removed  from  the  opportunities  of  moral  and 
religions  instruction,  while  their  situation  exposes  them  to 
peculiar  temptations.  Many  of  them  enter  upoo  a  state  of 
servitude,  betore  they  have  had  time  to  undergo  any  educational 
process ;  their  minds  remaining  uncultured,  and  their  prin¬ 
ciples  unformed.  They  are  then  placed  in  a  situation  that  com¬ 
bines,  in  some  respects,  the  evils  of  luxury  and  those  of  slavery: 
they  arc  without  the  discipline  of  want,  and  the  stimulus  uf  free¬ 
dom.  Corrupt  example  in  the  person  of  their  superiors,  is 
exhibitetl  to  them  under  an  Aspect  which  makes  it  next  to 
iimmssible  to  escape  from  its  contagion.  And  the  leisure 
afforded  by  many  situations  for  the  indulgence  of  a  vitiatod 
imagination,  and  the  incentives  which  arise  from  a  state  of  com¬ 
parative  case,  conspire  in  hundreds  of  instances  to  lead 
iniserahlc  victim  of  her  passions  to  become,  and  ihtt  while  tiHl 
retaining  the  situation  of  a  domestic,  tlie  seducer  and  tbi 
destroyer  of  others. 

As  to  religious  advantages,  how  small  a  proportion,  even  oi 
those  who  have  any  disposition  to  avail  themselves  of  tbco, 
have  bad  cause  to 

*  smile  when  a  sabbath  appeared !' 
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The  nursery  maid,  the  housemaid,  or  the  cook,— whatever,  ia 
(Kt,  be  the  official  situation  of  the  female  servant, — is  not  Icm 
is  requisition  on  the  day  of  rest,  than  on  any  other  day.  The  pro¬ 
bability  is,  that  her  services  are  more  called  for  Uien  Jlian 
usual. .  Kven  in  religious  families,  it  is  to  be  apprehended  that 
(bere  exists  a  considerable,  a  shameful  degrt'c  of  inattention  io 
this  particular ;  and  there  are  thousands  of  well-disposed  fe-  ' 
miles,  who  would  feel  a  disinclination  from  various  motives, 
to  ^rutiuize,  if  they  had  opportunity,  the  religious  character 
of  the  family  in  which  they  engage  themselves.  Of  the  well- 
dbtposcd,  those  who  have  iiuhibeil  in  the  cottage  or  in  the  Sun- 
diy  school,  some  notions  of  religion,  sufficient  at  least  to 
awaken  a  general  sense  of  duty,  how  few'  can  be  expectod 
to  {tersi'vere  in  seeking  for  means  of  religious  improvetneot, 
when  debarred  by  inconvenience,  ridicule,  or  exampb'  1 
When  all  these  circumstances  are  weighed,  it  needs  not  be  t 
matter  of  so  inucli  surprist*,  that  the  character  of  servants  has 
fur  the  most  part  justified  tiieir  being  pliceil  as  the  cliiiux  of 
tlie  miseries  of  human  life  ;  that  they  have  been  condemned  aa 
aboiiy,  as  being  improvident,  ungrateful,  dishoiu'st,  and  disso- 
;  lute;  that  they  cxitibii  the  traces  of  that  feudal  degradation  in 
wliieh  they  are  held.  Yet  it  is  to  this  class,  between  whom  and 
I  their  masters  and  mistresses,  there  seem  to  prevail  a  natural 
^  animosity,  and  an  essential  separation  of  interests, — it  is  lo  persona 
of  this  class,  that  some  of  the  most  iiii[>ort<int  duties  are  con- 
and  that  means  of  almost  illimitable  intuiciice  on  so¬ 
ciety,  are  In^dlessly  coiitided.  Not  only  is  tlie  future  liealth  of 
the  man  often  staked  on  the  prudence  or  fidelity  of  tlie  infant’s 
attendant,  but  be  receives  tiie  first  riidiiiieiits  of  liis  intellectual 
education  from  the  same  source:  he  is  very  ireqiieiitly  left  to 
imbibe  liis  first  moral  notions  from  the  maid-servant ;  and  when 
!  tchool  liHs  initiated  him  into  some  of  the  mysteries  of  in  iiiliness, 
the  discretion  of  a  female  servant  is  not  unfrequently  calle»i  for, 
under  new  circumstances  of  trial.  It  is  unnecessary  to  point 
out  the  numerous  ways  in  which  the  peace  and  welfare  ol  farai- 
lies  are  made  to  depimd,  in  an  essential  degree,  on  the  moral 
character  of  female  domestics ;  and  yet  it  is  as  obvious,  that 
DO  subject  appears  to  have  excited  so  little  serious  atten¬ 
tion. 

i  We  trust  that  these  observations,  trite  as  they  may  be  thouglit, 
^dl  have  the  effect  of  giving  force  to  our  recommendation  ol’ 
the  excellent  little  works  at  the  head  of  this  Article;  and  that 
they  will  lead  our  readers  to  appreciate  the  value  of  every 
tDeriiorions  exertion  to  instruct  the  minds,  or  benelit  the  moral 
^dition,  of  this  neglected  class  of  the  community.  Many  ad- 
tnirible  little  works  have  iodoed  been  publishod  by  diffsroDl 
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ifritcrs,  as  materials  for  Uic  Kitchen  Library;  in  ^hichtheClni« 
Repository  Tracts  of  Mrs.  More  deserve  to  hold  a  distinf^uiiM 
place,  by  the  side  of  the  Pilfprim’s  Progress,  and  Doddndn’i 
Rise  and  Progress.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Cecil’s  Friendly  Adfict  (o 
Servants,  has  been  distributed  with  extensive  benctit.  Thapia. 
fiont  publications,  however,  arc  of  a  nature  that  claim  par. 
titular  attention. 

Mrs.  Taylor  of  On^ar,  as  the  “  Author  of  Maternal  Soliei- 
^Mude,’'  and  Hints  to  Youn|^  Females,”  has  already  receifa! 
the  meed  of  our  warm  approbation  for  her  judicious  and  afe- 
tionate  method^  of  conveyinr^  simple  practical  truth.  The  pcs* 
■cut  work  is  of  the  same  character ;  it  puts  forth  the  same  mo¬ 
dest  pretensions ;  and  is  not  less  adapted  to  be  importantly  bi- 
neheiiil  to  the  class  for  which  it  is  desii^ned.  The ‘real  hii* 

‘  toiies’  with  which  this  little  volume  is  enlivened,  arc,  wkh 
one  exeeption  which  we  shall  notice,  well-told,  pertinent,  tod 
sonu'times  touching  pieces  of  humble  biography.  \Vc  ahiU 
extract  the  following  as  a  specimen  of  the  Work. 

‘  There  was  a  little  building  in  the  yard,  which  was  furnished  vitk 
abed,  a  tahie,  and  a  chair;  and  heie,  because  he  took  up  too  modi 
room  at  llu*  parlour  tire,  James  Marshall  placed  his  father!  Tla 
chiinnev  ^mflked,  the  room  was  daiiip,  anil  the  walls  uere  mouldy; 
(or  neither  the  futhe*,  nor  the  son,  of  >  ny  human  being,  had  liitd 
there  for  nnny  a  year.  His  food  cent  rally  consisted  of  the  cold 
•craps,  that  had  been  left  the  preceding  day.  Of  a  hot  joint  he  neter 
partook,  and  there  were  continual  remarks  made  upon  the  ainaio| 
quantity  he  tlevoared 

«  H  e  soon  became  so  very  lame,  from  the  rheumatism,  as  to  beui* 
•ble  to  walk  to  his  bed  ;  and  an  unfeeling  apprentice  usisl  to  aitk 
him,  by  running  him  across  the  room,  and  throwing  him  dovi 
violently,  leading  him  to  cover  himself  as  he  could.  He  hud  enjoyrd 
•  warm  house,  a  comfortable  Bre-side,  a  soil  b«  d.  and  nouridMi 
food,  at  a  time  when  he  could  have  endured  hardships  much  bctMr 
than  at  present. 

‘  In  lliis  way  he  spent  his  lonely  hours,  never  hearing  his  8on*i»  « 
daughter  in  law’s  vuicc.r,  but  to  ciiide  him.  He  could  hear  thecbl’ 
dreu  playing  about  the  yard  ;  and  they  would  sometimes  put  their 
heads  in  at  the  door,  to  abuse  and  torment  him,  in  imitation  of  that 
parents. 

•  He  had  a  grand-daughter,  the  child  of  another  son,  long  s®ce 
dead.  Her  visits  were  always  rendered  miserable  by  the 
situation  of  her  grandfather.  She  had  no  relish  for  their  good  da* 
Bert,  while  she  knew  that  he  was  dining  upon  cold  scraps  *n  an 
house.  She  could  not  notice  him  as  she  wished  to  have  done, ft®* 
fear  of  offending  her  uncle ;  though  she  sometimes  stole  in,  and  Cl* 
soled  him  in  the  best  manner  she  was  able.  She  might  ha^  ^ 
seen  once,  standing  with  her  arm  around  hie  neck,  while  his  y 
head  lay  on  her  b<^m  ;  he  looked  up  in  her  face,  with  an 
of  silent  sorrow,  her  tears  fell,  and  mingling  with  hjs,  rolled  down  » 
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cheeks;  he  raised  his  swollen  handsi  and  by  signt  told 
^  ill  bis  sufferings :  but  she  heard  her  uncle's  voice,  she  kissed  her 
KUidfsthcr’i  cheek,  and  bid  him  a  hasty  farewell.  She  saw  him  no 
pQff  I  A  few  weeks  put  a  period  to  his  sorrows,  and  gave  his  dettr 
possession  of  his  property.  Let  us  sec  how  it  prospered 
in  hl»  hands. 

•  He  nnule  a  grand  funeral  (for  people  of  his  class  are  apt  to  bo  fond 
of  show  ,  but  this  did  not  prevent  the  murmurings  of  the  neighbours^ 
vbok*  ills  ipprohiit^in  was  expressed  loud  enough  to  be  heard  by  the 
ckiff  mourniT  is  he  rode  slowly  along,  behind  the  feathered  hearse. 
They  laid.  um'*ng  other  things,  that  such  expense  would  have  been  far 
bittrr  bestowed  upon  his  father  while  living,  than  when  dead  !  But 

reproaches  could  have  little  effect  upon  a  heart  like  his. 

*  And  now  he  had  reached  the  summit  of  his  wishes,  and  expected 
ill  to  go  well.  No  such  thing  i^-for  though  he  enlarged  his  shop, 
lod  increased  his  stock,  and  procured  more  assistance,  his  st<>ck  did 
lot  fell,  for  liis  custom  failed :  by  his  assistants  be  w.is  cheated  and 

Sundered :  persons  broke  in  his  debt  and  .it  length  be  became  ft 
inkrupl  himself,  for  he  was  “  cursed  in  hi  basket  and  in  hi  store** 
Hb  children,  however,  proved  the  ciiief  instruments  of  divine  dia- 
pkaiure.  His  only  daughter,  after  very  irregular  conduct,  became 
ike  wife  of  a  poor  (and  what  is  worse),  of  a  wicked  man.  One  son 
niisted  for  a  soldier,  another  went  to  sea,  and  those  who  remained 


werf  neither  able  nor  willing  to  afford  theyr  distressed  parents  any 
Miistsnce ;  nor  did  they  leave  any  room  for  questioning  tneir  inclina¬ 
tion,  to  place  them  in  an  out>house,  bad  the  opportunity  offered. 

*  James  Marshall  died,  unregretted  by  his  family.  No  feathered 
keirse  carried  him  to  the  grave ;  but  wbde  he  was  nurried  along  on 
tke  shoulders  of  four  poor  neighbours,  his  shabby  family,  paced  after 
kin  with  unconcerned  and  vacant  countenances ;  for  his  death  wii 
■accompanied  by  either  gain  or  loss  to  give  them  any  expression. 

•  Hit  wife,  who  had  been  a  dressy  lady  in  her  time,  wras  seen  wan¬ 
dering,  and  mutteringj  about  the  streets,  in  an  old  red  cloak,  and  lean- 

on  a  crook  stick.  Glad  would  she  have  been  to  have  sheltered  her 
in  the  out-housc,  and  to  have  eaten  of  the  cold  scraps,  which  she 
■ce  thought  too  good  for  her  husband’s  father.’  pp.  145—149. 


I  The  account  of  ^  Jane  Batson,  the  girl  at  the  Kin^s  Arma, 
j  whose  good-natured  smile  induced  *  a  rich  London  merobaBi* 
]  to  fill  in  love  wiUi  her,  and  marry  her,  though  probably  Tery 
i  tnie,  might  we  think  have  been  suppressed  without  disad- 
I  HoUge  to  the  work.  Mrs.  Taylor  attempts  to  guard  the  story, 
I  to  prevent  its  making  any  false  impression ;  but  we  stil 
!  thiik  that  the  beneficial  effects  of  good  temper  and  agreeable 
■  Jailers,  might  have  been  illustrated  by  some  anecdote  lem 
\  •We  to  misconstruction,  and  more  useful  as  an  example, 
i  fJontents  of  the  volume  relate  to— Keeping  in  Place ; 

j  •••hableness  ;  Good  Temper ;  Speaking  the  Truth ;  Hon^y 
!  •^Sobriety ;  Gossiping  and  Holiday-making ;  Frus^ity ; 
iHastry ;  Maaagement ;  Cleanliness ;  Observation  and  Memo- 
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ij ;  Tht  NufMmaid  ;  Sickness ;  Drens  ;  and  Bebatioor  ti 
jj^rents.  It  ahounils  nvitli  striking  remark  a  on  each  of 
topica,  frauirtit  with  experimental  wisdom.  It  is  a  rolume 
may  with  i^r«*at  advantai^e  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  youn^^ 
on  leaving:  Charity  or  Sunday  schools ;  and  we  shnil  be  Vfri 
glad  to  see  a  cheaper  edition  of  the  work  for  this  ex|;reiii  pari 
pose,  as  there  is  no  doubt  of  its  obtaining  a  very  exteDsWo  df. 
aulatioii. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Watkins  is  generally  known  to  be  the  beoi. 
Tolent  originater  of  the  ‘  London  Society  for  the  Encoun|^ 

*  ment  of  Faithful  Female  Servants.'  His  Second  Report  «e 
have  thought  it  highly  worth  while  to  bring  forward  to  the  ooticf 
of  our  readers. 

W  e  must  refer  to  the  Report  itself  for  an  account  of  tbi 
plan  and  successful  o|)erationK  of  this  well-intended  Socirty, 
whicli  reflects  the  highest  credit  on  the  benevolence  of  the  trait 
excellent  and  laborious  clergyman  who  has  so  much  exerted 
hiinselt  in  the  cause  of  this  neglected  class.  But  we  copy  from 
Uie  Re[)ort  the  remark  that, 

*  While  charitable  institutions  to  recover  the  wicked  from  tbe 
error  of  their  ways  are  numerous  and  laudable,  few  public  et* 
deavours  comparatively  have  been  made  expressly  to  precent  vice, 
or  to  encourage  a  virtuous  behaviour  among  the  inferior  raoki  of 
H^ociety.* 

The  Committee  conclude  their  Report,  by  stating  that 

.  *  Committing  the  cause  they  have  taken  in  hand  to  the  super* 
Intcndcnce  of  Divine  Providence,  they  arc  fully  assured  that  U  i 
necessary  to  call  the  attention  of  Christians  to  this  home  dcparnDOl 
of  religious  service.  They  arc  aware,  tliat  from  various  causes,  a  very 
large  majority  of  the  domestic  servants  in  England  are  as  destitute  a 
Christian  liope,  and  living  as  much  without  God  in  the  world,  as  asy 
native  of  the  Asiatic  or  African  continent,  whose  souls  are  new 
theless  tifunlly  precious  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  whose  good  seniiw 
are  more  necessary  to  our  comfort.  Let  our  charity  be  os  difiusat 
as  our  means ;  but  let  us  not  forget  the  servants  of  our  own  fT>:niKes- 
For,  ‘‘  He  that  provideth  not  for  his  own,  and  especially  for  those  rf 
his  own  house,  hath  denied  the  faiih,  and  is  worse  tlum  in  h* 
fidd.'* ' 

The  “  Friendly  Hints  to  Sarvants”  were  drawn  up  expresdy 
for  the  above  Society,  and  bear  all  the  marks  of  the  Ai* 
tlior'a  peculiar  talent  for  conveying  with  impressive  simplWf 
moral  and  religious  truth  to  the  minds  of  the  young  sod  ■>* 
iostrucied.  The  singular  excellence  of  most  of  tlie  Autl^t 

Sunday  School  Tracis,”  among  which  these  ‘  Friendly  Hinl^^ 
6rst  appeared  under  the  title  of‘  The  Servants’  Remeinbraw^ 
has  bftsi  duly  appreciated  by  the  religious  public. 
fburtet'ii  ihuusaiid  of  the  teTtrai  editions  of  this  Trad,  ks^ 
already  been  eirculated. 
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It  reiDftins  for  us  only  to  notice  the  Hints  and  Observations 
*Xo  Heads  of  Faroilics,'*  respecting  %vhich  the  Author 
ibill  be  allowed  the  privilege  of  being  heard  in  his  own 
words. 

*  The  writer  Is  aware,  that,  on  thia  literally  home  fubject,  th# 
4iuilf  of  which  are  so  multifarious,  very  different  opinions  will  bo 
formed,  by  difierent  readers;  very  much  according  to  each  one's  tem¬ 
per  and  views,  and  ability,  or  previous  domestic  practice.  Without 
detU  many  of  the  following  Hints  will  be  uthoUy  irrelative  as  to  some; 
lad  not  within  the  ability  of  others  to  reduce  to  practice.  His  only 
finris,  that  the  book  will  be  despised  by  those  who  have,  in  tlieir  do* 
■otic  management,  been  the  least  guided  by  such  considerations  and 
reasonings,  as  are  contained  in  the  Holy  Scriptures.  He  is  free  to 
coafess,  that  his  whole  argument  rests  upon  Christian  principlca— 
apoD  the  imitable  example^  and  the  declared  will  of  Jesus  Christ. 

*  As  these  pa^es  were  written  only  for  the  use  of  **  thoee  whom  theif 

concern;'*  if  but  one  of  the  following  Hints  shall  have  a  useful 

practical  result  in  one  case,  and  another  in  another— «lf  these  ob¬ 
servations  occasion  one  vigilant  or  benevolent  feeling,  which  did  not 
before  exist,  or  confirm  one  already  in  operation — If  tliey  direct  a 
coiucieDtious  master  and  mistress  to  some  object,  practicable  in  their 
mpecial  case,  to  which  they  had  not  before  adverted— or,  if  the  subject 
itself,  shall  excite  others  better  qualified,  to  present  it  in  a  superior 
fonn— in  any  of  these  cases,  the  design  of  the  writer  wHl  be  answered. 
Whatever  reception  the  following  pages  may  meet  with,  they  are 
oertsiDjy  scriptural ;  and  they  have  been  written  with  no  other  view, 
thin  u  a  mite  to  be  thrown  into  the  common  treasury  of  Christian 
philanthropy,  with  a  hope  that  it  may  somewhat  increase  the  aagre- 
gate  of  human  happiness,  socially  and  individually,  here  and  nere- 
tAer:  for  wbat  is  human  happiness  but  an  accumulation  of  minute 
endeavors  to  do  good  i  In  instituting  the  present  endeavor  toward 
M  laudable  an  end ;  whetlier  a  mistake  has,  or  has  not  been  made,  in 
the  choice,  or  the  management  of  the  means,  is  a  question  which  it 
vould  ill  become  the  writer  to  determine.'  pp.  vii,  viii. 

We  cannot  make  room  for  further  extracts,  and,  indeed,  they 
would  be  su])orfluou8  as  attestations  of  the  value  of  this  little 
work,  which  we  cordially  recommend  to  the  serious  perusal  of 
•h  who  arc  concerned  for  the  happiness  and  moral  character  of 
their  servants  and  dependents. 

irt  XI.  On  the  late  Persecution  of  the  Protestants  in  the  South 

France.  By  Helen  Maria  Williams.  8vo.  pp.62.  Price  3s.  Gd. 

T,  and  G.  Underwood.  1816. 

countrywoman  in  Paris,  has  availed  herself  of  an 
advertisement  in  the  English  Journals,  containing  the 
Words — “  II.  M.  Williams's  Confession,”  to  iiitroiluce  to  the 
fcilish  public  a  Letter  on  the  late  Persecutions  of  the  Reformed  in 
France.  Whether  anxiety  to  perfetH  her  exculpation,  zeal  for 
thf  Protestant  interest,  or  any  otbcf  feeling  of  a  more  ordinary 
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and  busines<«-like  nature,  dictated  the  correspondence,  we  pf^ 

sume  not  to  determine  ;  but  this  letter  forms  a  bulky  ptmpUeL 
of  6?  pneres,  of  very  lart;e  bold  type ;  and  besides  a  ptn 
deal  more  of  extraneous  matter,  one  whole  quarter,  that  iifh)n 
p.  16  to  p.  8'2,  consists  of  the  tale  of  other  times,  and  anectlotci 
of  the  sufferings  of  Protestants  in  the  good  days  of  Louis  15A 
&e.  ^c. 

The  Letter  is  however  highly  important,  from  tlie  circoa* 
stance  of  its  being  written  by  a  distinguished  ProtesUat  ia 
Paris,  who  must  have  had  access  to  the  best  informed  |>erMM 
in  the  Protestant  Communiou,  and  also  to  many  res))eftaUe 
fugitives  from  the  various  scenes  of  desolation.  And  it  it  itill 
more  important,  as  it  is  written  by  u  devoted  admirer  and  i 
voluntary  panegyrist  of  the  Bourbon  family,  under  whose  rein 
Uiese  unhappy  events  have  taken  place.  The  Time#,  &e 
Courier,  and  even  the  Chri$tiaH  Obterrer,  may  surely  ven¬ 
ture  to  (|uote  this  Pamphlet,  as  pure  and  high  authority.— 
Does  Miss  Williams,  then,  with  the  last  publication,  style 
the  tragedies  of  the  South,  **  Pretended  pentecutiont T 
or,  with  the  others,  describe  them  as  the  mere  factious  stru|glei 
of  Jacobins  and  Bonapartists  ? 

The  following  extracts  will  furnish  our  readers  with  Hbt 
means  of  forming  a  just  decision  on  tliis  point. 

*  The  persecutors  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  have  not  entered 
into  the  niceties  of  rcligtous  belief ;  they  have  not,  in  the  indulM 
spirit  of  their  predecessors  under  Lewis  XIV.  proposed  the  nteN 
aathre  of  La  mesne  ou  la  mori  “  repent,  or  perish ;  becont 
Catholics,  or  we  kill  you  they  have  proceeded  at  once  to  ex^ 
cution ;  their  victims  were  marked,  ana  they  have  plundered  tod 
murdered  as  their  fury  directed,  whereever  they  found  PrdeMi 
property,  or  persons  professing  the  Protestant  faith.* 

‘  From  wnatever  cause  this  violence  has  proceeded,  the 
testants  alone  have  been  the  victims.  Were  it  a  local  msurredios 
asainst  property  or  lives,  such  as  sometimes  has  desolated  DSfli 
of  France  uuring  the  Revolution,  the  assailants  would  not  kivt 
been  so  discriminate  in  their  choice.  It  is  on  Protestants  otdj/  tkU 
their  rage  has  fallen :  and  the  selection  of  the  professors  of  tbs 
faith  appears  to  tliem  an  unequivocal  proof,  that  it  was  an  organised 
religious  persecution.  We  were  tor  a  long  time  increddosi; 
and,  what  added  to  our  incredulity  on  this  subject,  was,  that  this  per¬ 
secution  should  have  taken  place  while  the  country  wu  in 
session  of  the  Protestant  powers  of  Europe,  by  either  of  which 
H  might  instantly  have  been  crushed. 

•  Tne  silence  and  inaction  of  these  Protestant  powers,  led  to  !w 
did)elief  of  such  violence  arising  from  such  a  cause  ;  but  diploo^ 
isobiervant  of  etiquette,  and  interference  with  the  internal  0^’*^ 
mant  might  have  been  deemed  an  humiliation  of  rcyol 

llie  foreign  troops  were  also  too  much  occupied  w  skinfeli^ 
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•od  liegcsy  and  in  re-forming  the  Museum,  to  heed  disturbances  in 
llie  defuirtmenfii :  no  French  army  existed. 

« What  then  were  the  crimes  which  have  drawn  down  on  the  heads 
ofthoao  respectable  Calvinists  the  persecution  of  which  they  have 
bfen  of  hie  the  victims?  Crimes!  their  foulest  enemies  bring 
none  to  their  charge.  One  leading  cause  of  this  persecution  dates 
from  far:  it  is  a  renovation  of  that  old  spirit  of  fanaticism^  which 
once  infected  even  the  court ;  and  which,  driven  from  the  powerful 
tad  the  great,  now  sought  for  refuge  in  the  lowest  of  the  multi¬ 
tude.’ 

In  comparing  the  former  and  the  present  state  of  the  Pro¬ 
testants,  with  that  from  which  they  have  lately  l>ccn  reduced, 
Miss  Williams  does  homage  to  the  Revolution,  the  abuses  of 
which  she  will  not  be  supposed  to  advocate. 

•Amidst  all  the  various  phases,  (she  remarks)  of  the  French  Re¬ 
volution,  the  star  of  religious  liberty  had  moved  calmly  in  its  ma¬ 
jestic  orbit,  and  cheered  despairing  humanity  with  a  ray  of  celestial 
radiance.  Amidst  the  violations  of  every  other  principle,  the  domain 
of  conscience  appeared  to  be  consecrated  ground,  where  tyranny 
feared  to  tread.’ 

•  The  revolution  took  place,  fraught  with  all  happy  omens  for 
tlie  Protestants.  They  cost  their  eyes  back  on  the  iron  bondage 
of  the  past,  on  the  edicts  of  the  last  hundred  years  against  their 
iiuber!i,  and  blesseil  the  dawn  of  religious  liberty.  Yet,  during  the 
Constituent  Assembly,  how  many  hesitations,  exceptions,  and  dis- 
cuttions  took  place  on  the  subject  of  the  Protestants !  It  was  witli 
some  difHcuity.  notwithstanding  the  proud  promulgation  of  equal 
rights,  and  equal  laws,  that  they  obtained  the  privilege  of  being 
toWated.  Rabaut  St.  Ethienne  fought  against  the  Abbd  Maury, 
under  the  shield  of  Mirabeau,  who  exclaimed,  ••  that  he  knew 
nothing  more  intolerable  than  toleration.” 

*The  Protestants  were  now  tolerated  in  the  public  exercise  of  their 
worship,  and  enjoyed  their  civic  rights,  but  they  received  no  portion 
•fwhat  was  allotted  to  the  ministers  of  religion  by  the  government; 
to  whom,  un  the  contrary,  they  paid  an  annual  tribute  for  the  hire 
of  the  churches  in  which  they  oHiciated.  Their  state  was  that  of 
temporary  tranquillity— -but  it  was  not  confirmed  repose.’  p.  33. 

And,  filially,  alluding  to  the  reign  of  Bonaparte,  she  makes 
this  full  and  candid  declaration. 

*  Whatever  might  have,  been  the  advantages  to  the  Pope,  the 
Church,  or  Buonaparte  from  this  compact,  the  Protestants  com¬ 
pletely  gained  their  cause.  It  was  no  longer  tlie  persecuted,  or 
the  tolerated  sect.  They  were  at  once  enthroned  in  rights  cqua^ 
to  those  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  became  alike  the  objects  of 
hnperial  favour.’  p.  37- 

Rut  no  sooner  doe  sour  Letter- writer  come  down  to  the 
Period  of  the  Restoration,  than  she  adopts  the  languagd  of 
apology,  and  Is  even  compelled  to  acknowledge,  that  a  sad 
reverse  lias  been  experienced. 

VoL.V.  N.S.  Hh 
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<  The  Hoyil  Family  of  France  (the  tap)  returned.  By  tom 
oversight  in  the  King’s  charter  there  was  mention  of  a  state  rciitioA 
and  the  Protestants  were  consequently  obliged  to  sink  back  to  tohr* 
ation. 

*  The  charter  had  been  less  favourable  with  respect  to  their  it. 
igious  rights  than  the  Concordat ;  but  they  were  justly  sttisfiedi  h 
believing,  that  their  religion  could  never  have  been  safer  under  s 
ruler,  indifferent  to  every  system  of  faith,  than  under  the  protection 
of  a  pious  and  philo^mcal  prince.  Secure  in  the  virtues  of  the 
flionarch,  and  the  lights  and  philosophy  of  the  present  times,  the? 
little  dreamt  that  they  should  ever  become  a^n  the  objects  of 
religious  persecution.’ 

*  It  might  have  been  hoped  that  the  conduct  which  the  Pro. 
testants  mui  observed  since  that  glorious  epocha  which  confin^ 
to  them  their  religious  rights,  would  have  disarmed  the  most 
rigorous  of  their  foes.  They  had  shewed  no  exultation  in  the  fk^ 
iory  they  had  obtained ;  their  joy  bad  been  confined  to  their  ova 
bosoms,  or  breathed  in  secret  thanksgivings.  The  blessings  of  the 
RevolutioD  had  not  been  perverted  by  them  to  any  private  advia* 
Sage ;  they  had  not  been  forward  to  solicit  the  honours,  but  had 
alwap  cheerfully  borne  their  share  in  the  burdens  and  barges  of 
the  state. 

<  But  no  conduct,  however  void  of  offence,  can  disarm  the 
malignant  passions.  The  tranquillity  enjoyed  by  France  duriag  s 
few  months  afler  the  first  return  of  the  KUig,  presented  no  laessi 
to  the  fanatics  of  gratifying  their  rage,  except  oy  menaces. 

*  We  were  then  fiur  indera  from  any  conjecture  that  the  disastrow 
event  of  the  landinff  of  Buonaparte  on  the  coast  of  Provenoe  vai 
so  near.  He  glided  rapidly  by  the  southern  provinces,  sad 
eauSBlished  hiroserf  at  Lyons.  His  presence  affected  the  Protesisali 
in  no  oiAer  manner  than  as  it  affectea  all  other  Frenchmen. 

*  Amidst  the  roost  important  changes  in  the  state,  many  psitisl 
disorders  took  place  in  various  parts  of  France.  Partial  insurrectioiu 
were  formed,  and  various  outrages  committed  at  Marseilles,  Moat* 
pellier,  Toulouse,  Avignon;  and 'the  disorders  of  Nismes  were 
long  believed  at  Paris  to  have  the  same  source,  and  to  be  no  other 
than  the  last  convulsion  of  political  contests. 

*  But  it  was  at  length  recognized  that,  when  the  troubles  which 
liad  prevailed  in  other  provinces  were  hushed  into  peace,  the 
department  of  the  Card  was  still  the  scene  of  violence  sad 
horror.  It  was  found  that  some  evil  of  a  darker  hue,  and  more  por- 
tentoua  meaning  than  the  desultory  warffure  of  political  parties,  hung 
over  tl)e  devoted  city  of  Nisaies.  A  fanatical  multitude,  breathiag 
uoditidnary  hatred,  was  let  loose : — the  cry  of  “  Down  with  the 
Hugemists !”  resounded  through  the  streets.  Massacre  and  pijlsgt 
prevailed ;  but  l^otcstonts  alone  were  the  victims.  The  national 
guard  of  Nisraes,  composed  of  its  most  respectable  citizens,  ha^ 
oeeo  diuolved^  and  a  new  enrolment  of  times  the  number  hid 
taken  place,  nod  in  which  many  of  the  fanatics  had  found  adniisstofr 
Here,  and  here  only,  by  some  cruel  fatality,  the  national 
betrayed  its  trust,  and  aSandontd  its  noble  function  of  protecting 
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hi  fellov^tlxtnt.  In  Tain  the  unhappy  Proteiliiitt  iatoked  hi 
lid ;  DO  ann  was  stretched  out  to  ihelter,  or  to  mto  them !— >thtir 
property  was  derastated  without  retistancey  and  their  murderers  were 

upjktturbed.* 

After  euch  testimony,  it  b  unnecessary  to  ofler  any  ar^- 
meoU;  we  shall  therefore  conclude  by  an  extract,  which, 
though  sufficiently  bombastic,  will  prove  that  Miss  Williams 
(liflers  as  much  from  the  apologiiU  of  por$ecution  in  thb 
country,  on  the  character  and  conduct  of  the  Dissenting 
Ministers,  as  on  the  nature  of  tliose  evils  vrhieh  they  have  la¬ 
boured  to  arrest. 

*  The  high-toned  and  generous  resolres,  proceeding  from  the 
three  denominations  assembled  in  London,  and  whi^  were  re¬ 
echoed  by  all  other  denominations,  were  not  unheard  in  France* 
This  intenrention  was  the  cslm  commanding  voice  of  a  great  people 
lihcd  up  against  persecutors,  and  claiming  kindred  with  ^e  ner- 
Mcuted.  Its  sound  in  Paris  wu  noble  and  persuasive ;  and  it  gilded 
o?er  the  South  like  that  sacred  harmeny  of  the  heavenly'  host, 
which  spoke  to  the  watch  of  shepherds  **  of  peace*  and  of  good¬ 
will*'* 


Art.  XII.  The  Journal  of  Lleusillyn  Penrose,  a  Seaman.  4-  vols. 
f.ctp  8vo.  pp.  XVI.  872.  Price  24s.  Murray.  1815. 

f  S  it  true  ?  is  generally  the  first  question  that  a  child  asks 
^  respecting  any  story  that  interests  him.  And  though  the 
feeling  that  prompts  this,  is  lost  as  we  grow  older ;  and  we 
are  content,  in  proportion  as  interest  grows  at  the  same  time 
more  necessary  and  more  rare,  to  take  what  we  can  find  upon 
any  terms ;  yet,  when  any  thing  depends  upon  the  truth  of  tlie 
narrative,  when  it  involves  anecdotes  and  assertions,  of  con¬ 
sequence  only  as  they  are  trust-worthy,  it  becomes  necessary 
to  enquire  into  the  authenticity  of  what  we  are  required  to 
believe. 

The  book  before  us  is  of  thb  kind.  It  purports  to  be  the 
journal  of  another  Robinson  Crusoe,— a  real  and  true  one ; 
a  man  who  was  thrown  on  an  uninhabited  shore,  and  passed 
there  the  remaining  eight  and  twenty  years  of  his  life.  He 
had  great  opportuniUes  of  observing  the  lives  and  manners, 
and  dispositions  of  savages ;  for  he  did  not  live  in  solitude* 
A  girl  and  boy  were  accidentally  cast  upon  the  same  shore ; 
the  girl  he  married,  and  the  boy  settled  with  him,  and  in  pro¬ 
cess  of  time  obtained  a  wife  also  from  among  his  own  people. 
Other  Indians  also  came  to  live  with  them,  and  they  were 
frequently  visited  by  large  parties,  who  staid  with  them  for 
several  days  together. 

The  internal  evidence  b,  on  the  whole  favourable,  wc  think, 
to  the  authenticity  of  the  story.  Some  of  the  traits  of  character 
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arc  8u  uaioOf  some  of  the  expressions  so  natural,  tlie  xih^ 
course  of  tlie- story  so  matter-of-fact,  so  utterly  unlike  a  inaijf 
tale,  that,  it  it  t)e  a  fabrication,  it  is,  to  say  the  least,  an  nf. 
commonly  skiltnl  one.  ‘I'lie  natural  history  too  is  just  such 
as  mii;hi  Uv  e\|>ccte<l  from  a  man  in  Penrose's  situation 
a  set  of  curious  anecdotes,  diligently  compiled  from  iH 
American  tra\ellers,  and  artfully  disposed  in  cuiitniodioia 
places,  hut  sometimes  co.nmon-pluce,  sometimes  orltpoal, 
soiiictiuK  s  perhaps  erroneous.  I  he  gentleness  of  the  natives, 
their  docilit),  their  delicacy  tov^ards  the  women,  their  easy 
actjuiescence  in  every  thing  Penrose  proposed  like  eiviliu- 
lion, —  are  not,  peririps,  what  we  should  have  looked  for  among 
them.  At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  any 
generul  account,  like  Uobert!ion's,  of  uncivilized  iimnoert, 
must  necessarily  be  found  erroneous,  in  many  particular  cases. 
(Jook  found  gentleness  among  the  South-sea  islanders;  and 
‘Parke  gentleikess  and  delicacy  uinoug  the  negroes. 

il‘,  however,  internal  evidtuice  were  siithcient,  Robinson 
•Crusoe  would  pro!)ab!y  by  many  readers  he  judged  authentic: 
not  hut  that  there  is  in  Robinson  Crusoe  a  much  more,  novel¬ 
like  eonealenatiun  of  story,  than  in  the  work  before  us.  Still,  it  is 
ubsoluiely  necessary  to  inquire  into  the  external  evidence  of  the 
work  :  and  this,  wc  are  compelled  to  say,  completely  fails.  The 
advertisement  is  simply  signed  ^  John  Eagles.'  It  states 
that 


‘  Some  years  since  an  old  man,  who  had  apparently  seen  better 
(lays,  applied  to  my  father  for  charitable  relief.  His  language  and 
ad'druKs  bore  a  cliaracter  of  interest,  that  must  have  struck  the  least 
minute  observer.  My  father  was,  however,  a  man  of  discrimination 
as  well  as  feeling,  who  seeing  how  ill  the  superior  cultivation  of  hii 
mind  adapted  him  for  the  common  receptacle  of  paupers,  which  was 
his  object)  supplied  his  immediate  wants;  which  benevolence  roa« 
tinuing  from  time  to  time,  he  was  so  much  charmed  with  his  good 
sense  and  conversation,  that  he  became  much  attached  to  him.  He 
supplied  him  with  tlie  necessaries  of  life,  and  after  a  time,  was  en¬ 
abled  to  pbu’e  him  comfortably  in  tlic  Merchants’  Alms’  Houses  b 
this  city,  endowed  for  the  reception  of  decayed  mariners,  where, 
with  some  weekly  addition  to  tlie*  allowance  of  the  charity,  he  was 
placed  much  above  w’ant.  Here  he  enjoyed  several  years  of  tran¬ 
quillity.  He  w*as  beloved  by  all  our  family  ;  and  such  was  the  kind¬ 
ness  with  which  my  father  treated  him,  that  I  have  often,  when  a  boy, 
seen  the  old  man  sit  at  our  table  w  ith  the  familiarity  of  an  old  friend. 
In  this  a.Hyium  lie  died,  and  left  to  my  father  all  he  was  possessed  of. 
And  let  not  the  reader  smile  at  his  legacy  ;  for  ’t  was  not  to  be  de¬ 
fused  ;  it  consisted  of  many  volumes  of  books,  collections  of  prints, 
in  particular  the  following  Narrative.  It  was  not  in  my  fa¬ 
ther’s  disposition  to  make  inquiries  into  the  details  of  private  history, 
especially  where  it  is  probable  they  would  excite  painful  sensations; 
it  IS  not  o  be  wondered  at,  therefore,  that  he  did  not  make  himself 
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acquAinUHl  witli  circumstemces,  the  knowledge  of  wliich  would  now 
io  interesting.’  p.  v— vii. 

This  old  man,  we  are  left  to  collect,  was  Llewellyn  Pt*.n- 
lurtluT :  IMr.  (now  Sir  B.)  West  stated  to  Mr. 
Eaijh's,  that  ho  was  acquainted  with  the  man  ;  that  he  knew 
Lini  at  riiiladclpdiia,  previously  to  which  he  considers  him 
10  have  met  willi  the  adventures  recorded  in  the  Journal, 
liaw  this  could  be,  is  not  very  apparent:  the  Journal 
is  carried  on  by  Llewellyn  to  his  last  illn^,  and  tlicn  continued 
hv  his  son  Owen,  who  relates  the  death  and  burial  of  his  father. 
Vet  alter  this  INir.  West  sees  him  in  America  and  England. 
The  name  of  the  man  too,  whom  Mr.  West  knew’,  was  fFT7- 
liaiiis.  Mr.  Eai»h‘s  snpjioses  that  he  assumed  the  name  of 
Pi’urosc;  hut  of  this  there  is  no  hint  in  the  Journal,  (minute 
enough  too  in  other  respects,)  though  Penrose  is  more  than 
once  in  circumstances  in  which  it  was  impossible  he  should  have 
I'Oiicealed  such  a  thing,  had  it  really  been  the  case.  Lastly,  the 
account  given  of  the  AIS.  in  the  beginning  of  the  first  volume, 
i>  utterly  inconsistent  with  that  given  at  the  end  of  the  last. 
We  shall  give  this  as  we  find  it. 

*  The  following  Letter  gives  some  account  how  and  by  what  meant 
this  Journal  was  conve3’ed  to  Europe.  The  address  is  unfortunately 
winting : — 

Mr.  Paul  Taylor’s  Account  of  the  Journal. 

'  Being  mate  of  a  large  brig,  commanded  by  one  Captain  Smith, 

*  and  lying  at  the  Hdvnnnah,  anno  1776,  it  happened  that  at  the  same 

*  time  a  Spanish  sloop,  late  from  the  Main,  lay  near  to  us.  Having 

*  some  knowledge  of  tlie  Spanish  tongue,  I  became  acquainted  with 
Ulienuito.  lie  asked  me  one  day  to  coinc  on  board  and  Miend  an 

*  hour  or  two  with  him,  os  he  had  something  to  shew  me.  The  next 

*  day  being  Sunday,  and  nobody  on  board  but  himself  and  a0  old 
‘negro,  I  accepted  his  invitation.  We  had  not  been  long  together, 

*  before  he  unlocked  a  cedar  chest,  and  took  out  a  bundle  of  old  pa- 
‘  pers ;  he  desired  me  to  look  at  them,  saying  they  were  English.  I 
‘  aiked  him  h}^  what  means  they  came  into  nis  hands;  he  said  they 

*  were  given  to  him  by  two  Indians  who  spoke  good  English  ;  and  that 
‘one  of  them  told  him  in  Spanish,  that  the  whole  was  w’ritten  by  hit 
‘  father,  with  a  small  addition  by  himself:  that  his  father  had  lived 
‘  there  for  many  years,  and  hnu  died  there  ;  making  it  his  last  request, 
'  that  these  papers  should  be  put  into  tlte  hands  of  the  first  person 
‘  who  would  promise  to  deliver  them  to  some  trusty  and  good  English- 

*  man,  to  be  by  him  conveyed  to  his  native  country.  They  made  me 

*  swear,  said  he,  that  I  would  execute  this  commission  justly  and  truly, 

*  and  then  gave  me  fifty  pieces  of  eight,  as  a  reward  for  undertaking 
‘it.»  Vol.  IV.  193—5. 

These  two  accounts  the  Editor  makes  no  attempt  to  reconcile ; 
he  does  not  even  hint  at  their  discrepancy. 

As  the  case  stands  at  present,  therefore,  we  do  not  sec  how 
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the  book  can  be  looked  upon  in  any  other  li^ht  than  1)14^ 
an  interestinfi^  story.  Interesting  it  certainly  is; — to  chiidrtii 
in  a  very  liigh  degree.  The  interest  is  of  the  same  romiatie 
cast  as  in  Robinson  Crusoe ;  though  the  work  is  by  no  metaii 
copy  from  that  ingenious  tale. 

“  Idewellyn  Penrose”  may  be  safely  recommended  to  erm 
juvenile  library.  Tbe  seissars  and  the  pen  must  indeed 
applied  to  some  few  half-nages  and  individual  words  ;  but  ofhoi 
few  books  must  not  this  be  said  ? 

Art.  XIIl.  Thi  Deserted  Village  Restored.  The  Blind  Beggar  of 
Bethnal  Green^  in  three  Cantos.  Pastorals,  &c.  By  Arthur  Pit- 
scy.  P2mo.  pp.  237.  Price  6s.  Nunn,  1815. 

^^11  IS  is  a  curiosity  in  the  present  day.  Our  readen  shall 
■  judge  for  themselves. 

*  Enubilous  scen’ry  and  emphatic  spring. 

Where  health  and  peace  are  ever  on  the  wing ; 

Where  lovely  airs  and  sweetly  humid  rains, 

Bleu  all  thy  blooms,  and  bleu  the  happy  swains. 

Dear,  fragrant  bow'rs  of  true  delight  and  ease, 

I  turn  to  thee,  for  thou  canst  sweetly  please  ; 

Thou  canst  possess,  enfold,  and  rule  my  heart 
In  sovereign  sway,  and  in  a  lovely  part, 

And  give  to  living-memory  thy  charms-^ 

Oh  !  take  me  back  and  fold  roc  to  thv  arms. 

Thy  scenes  contain  sweet  intellectual  mines, 

Colloquial  leuoos  and  replete  confines  ; 

Warms  at  my  breast,  so  many  charms  and  rare, 

I  can  but  wonder  how  they  enter  there ; 

How  art  so  secret,  and  so  finely  laid, 

Can  pierco  thy  breast,  and  make  superb  each  shade, 

And  touch  sequacious  to  a  hidden  plan, 

The  secret,  deep,  immortal  part  ot  man.’  p.  4. 

*  Aurora  rise!  and  rouse  the  slumb’ring  day^ 

I  w  ait  impatient  at  the  long  delay. 

Display  thy  charms,  and  hail  the  tinctur’d  cast, 

Light  up  thy  lamp,  and  fire  the  slum’bring  west. 

Come  from  the  Memphian,  soporific  hills, 

And  fill  with  Iris’  gleams  the  dew-strung  rills. 

And  one  lone  being,  musing,  wander’d  here, 

Wlierc  hyperborean  blasts  depreu  the  sphere. 

Inspire  with  warmth,  as  rising  beauties  throng» 

And  nspirnte  and  urge  my  vernal  song.’  p.  113. 

*  O’er  which,  long  since  (tis  not  unlike)  there  wept 
A  village  Plutarch  or  a  Laura  fair.’  p.  192. 

*  TO  THE  aouL. 

*  And  wilt  thou  go. 

And  leave  below 
Thy  prison  and  thy  ciige  I 
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Which  bound  witliln  its  crimes  the  vital  spark, 

And  must  thy  whispers  shortly  say,  hark  I  hark  ! 

1  must  in  bliss  engage  V  p.  151 . 

Sow  for  the  Author’s  modest  preface. 

*  Fully  conscious  am  I  of  the  difficulties  under  which  ah  Author 
noges  tnc  literary  world,  but  more  particularly  1  feel  the  awkward 
litustion  of  his  **  entree  all  eyes  upon  him,  and  eager  either  to 
ipprove  or  to  condemn.  How  can  1,  thus  situated,  but  experience 
gbsithful  palpitating  onxiety  for  my  fate:  though  I  feel  myself 
conscious  ot  intending  only  to  gratify  the  Reader,  whose  delight 
lod  approval  are  the  consecutive  reasons  for  publishing. 

*  Among  the  numerous  and  deservedly  popular  productions,  I  do 
Qot  expect  to  range  with  the  foremost,  nor  it  it  any  part  of  my 
lietign  to  enter  the  list  of  oompetition;  contenting  myself  merely 
with  the  hope  of  seeing  my  productions  moderately  spread  among 
the  collections  of  British  poetry ;  and,  should  I  deserve  the  name 
of  a  Poet,  1  shall  gain  the  consummation  of  my  hopes.* 

Poor  Arthur  Parsey!!' 

Art.  XIV.  Leaves*  8vo.  pp.  184.  Price  9s.  Longman  and  Co.  181G. 

*  1 N  seeking  an  appropriate  title  for  these  little  poems,*  says 

^  the  Author,  *  1  have  feared  to  imply  too  much  ;  1  have 

*  called  them  Leaves,'*  But  what  leaves  are  they  ?  Rose-leaves, 
of  faint  but  undecaying  fragrance,  fit  for  a  lady’s  dainty  ap¬ 
parel  ;  or  bay  leaves,  or  myrtle  leaves,  such  as  may  form  an 
€Ter<;reen  chaplet  for  the  bard  ?  Or  are  they  such  leaves  as 
nobler  trees  in  the  exuberance  of  their  strength  put  forth  in 
honour  of  the  spring,  and  shed  with  the  changing  season  to 
tbs  passing  breeze,— 'leaves  whose  only  value  was  their  fresh¬ 
ness,  and  which  we  tread  upon  in  soberer  age,  and  moralize 
on  their  decay.  Our  Autlior  has  taken  for  the  motto  on  liis 
title  page, 

<  - leaves  that  strow  the  brooks 

In  Vail*  omhrosa*  .  Milton. 


They  arc  leaves  that  have  fallen,  we  suppose,  in  the  silence  of 
coBtemplativc  solitude. 

The  Volume  consists,  in  fact,  of  a  series  of  poems,  of  very 
unequal  merit ;  some  of  them  are  imitations  from  the  Italian  ; 
others  reminded  us  of  Gessner’s  Idylls  :  noue  of  them  display 
toy  considerable  degree  of  energy  of  mind,  or  originality,  but 
are  for  the  most  part  highly  elegaut  and  pleasing.  'Fhey 
we  such  productions  as  would  never  confer  distinction  on  tl^ir 
Author’s  name,  but  yet  they  afford  no  reason  for  concealing 
•k  ‘  Children’  are  the  subjects  of  most  of  them.  *  Beauty,* 
‘  Attaclinient,*  ‘  Sensibility,’  ‘  Evening,*  are  the  titles  of  others. 
The  Author  scarcely  attempts  any  thing  of  a  higher  cha- 
ficter.  They  are  what  the  title  designates  them, — leaves.  We 
*clfftthe  Miowing  as  no  unfavourable  specimen. 
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*  THE  CHILD  LOVE,  AMD  GENIUS* 

*  It  chjDCcd  in  lonely  vale  afar. 

By  woods,  and  purple  evening  shaded, 

While  o’er  it  hung  the  Idalian  star, 

That  Love,  with  tiny  pomp,  paraded. 

‘  “  And  mine  the  scene,  and  mine  the  hour!”— . 

He  said,  and  Bung  his  bow  beside  him  ; 

But  as  it  fell  it  crushed  the  Bower,*— 

His  own  dear  Bower  when  joys  betide  him ! 

*  Then  sorrowing  wept  the  wayw'ard  cliild. 

His  Deride  was  gone,  his  star  declining  f 

When  Genius  o’er  him  cheering  smiled. 

And  lent  his  lyre, — with  amaranth  twining. 

*  He  touched,  and  triumphed  at  the  tones ; 

(Though  bill  to  soothe  had  Genius  meant  it;) 

And  soon  its  mightier  power  he  owns. 

And  oh !  the  heightening  grace  he  lent  it! 

*  Wondrous  the  charm !  its  plaintive  sound 

Through  all  the  heart’s  recesses  roving ; 

W’hile  beamed  its  strings  in  light  around. 

And  loveliest  visions  o’er  it  moving. 

*  The  boy  with  rapture  viewed  the  lyre, 

*  As  on  its  chords  his  touch  reposes ; 

Tet,  childish  still,  with  fond  desire, 

Would  change  its  amaranth  for  roses. 

*  Then  Genius  loud  exclaimed— “  Forbear  ! 

Nor  from  my  lyre  its  own  wreaths  sever!— 

But,  wiselier,  twine  thy  Bowrets  there. 

To  bloom  witli  mine,  and  bloom  for  ever  1’”  pp.  37—59* 

The  volume  is  not  entirely  free  from  a  species  of  aBectation 
which  may  be  sty  led  the'pedantry  of  taste :  ana  it'displays,  perhaps, 
mure  reading  than  thought.  The  Cottage/  Girl,  p.  17,  might 
have  been  omitted  with  advantage.  The  following  poem,  too,  is 
liable  to  objection  on  the  score  of  being  cither  a  very  improbable 
or  a  very  ill-told  story.  We  must  confess,  that  we  do  not 
quite  understand,  whether  our  Author  designed  to  represent 
the  child  as  an  interesting  injant  tmicide^  or  to  convey  the 
idf^,  that  he  mistook  the  iincoiiscious  wave  for  *  emerald  groves* 
and  a  heaven  of  beauty,  and  fell  by  the  ^ea  shore,  a  victim  to 
the  calenture ! 
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Art.  XV.  The  History  and  Antiquities  of  Dissenting  Churches  and 
Meeting  Houses  in  London,  JVestvnnsier,  and  Southwirk,  including 
thf  Lives  of  their  Ministers :  with  an  Appendix  on  the  Origin, 
Progress,  and  present  State  of  Christianity  in  Britain.  By  Waiter 
Wilson,  of  the  Inner  Temple.  4  Vols.  8vo.  with  26  Portraits, 
Price  31.  10s. 

TIIK  history  of  Estahlishments  is  so  connected  with  tho 
State,  and  so  many  literary  persons  are  maintained  by 
them,  that  there  is  no  fear  of  their  wantins;  able  historians, 
shose  interest  in  the  cause  is  indeed  suthcielit  to  excite  their 
utmost  energies.  It  iij  not  so,  however,  with  the  sects  which 
iiisHoiit  from  Estaldishinents.  Obscure  and  unendowed,  dls- 
sentiiii'  ministers  are  generally  too  deeply  occupied  in  pastoral 
duties,  to  undertake  works  of  this  nature.  Their  churches  have 
no  emoluments  to  draw  among  them  men  of  aspiring,  talents ; 
or,  when  they  volunteer  their  services,  to  reward  them.  Tho 
Dissenters  are,  therefore,  deeply  indebted  to  such  public 
sinrited  lay-men  as  ]Mr.  Wilson,  who  devote  years  of  study, 
ami  a  considerable  risk  of  pro|M*rty  to  their  service  ;  for  in  the 
present  age,  so  indillerent  arc  Dissenters  lor  the  most  part  about 
their  own  history,  that  such  a  work  could  not  be  {niblisheil 
without  very  considerable  risk. 

When  Mr.  W.  proposes  to  cNhihit  the  History  of  Dissenting 
riiurehes,  the  Non-conformist  reader  will  easily  understand, 
that  he  doi's  not  mean  their  Places  of  Worship,  formerly  called 
Meeting-houses,  but  now  generally  dignified  with  the  name  of 
CliajieU,  though  of  these  he  has  given  many  interesting  ac- 
(ounts.  lie  ein}doys  the  word  c7nirr7i  in  the  sense  explained 
io  the  nineteenth  Article  of  the  estahlishment,  att  a  compre- 
gif  ion  of  faithful  men  ;  and  it  is  a  ciirious  fact,  that  this  use 
tf  the  word,  the  only  one  recognised  by  Authoritif,  should  be 
ilmovt  ptruliar  to  Dissenters. 

In  the  introductory  chapter,  the  Author  gives  the  history 
of  the  first  Non-conformist  churches  ^established  in  this  king¬ 
dom  ;  at  the  head  of  which,  he  places  a  congregation  formcrl 
in  London  soon  after  tlie  accession  of  Queen  Alary. 

‘  Thig  church  consisted  of  about  200  Members.  Their  meetings 
vere  hcM  alternately  at  Blackfryars,  in  Thames  Street,  and  in  ahips 
opoa  the  Itiver.  Sometimes  tney  assembled  in  the  villages  aliout 
bor.don,  and  especially  at  Islington,  that  they  might  more  cosily 
dude  tlic  Bishops’  officers  and  spies.’  p.  4. 

I  his  Uigitivi^  congregation  was  successively  under  the  care 
•f  Dr.  >eiimher,  Mr.  Fowler,  Mr.  Rough,  Mr.  Bcrnher,  and 
Dr  IhMitluin.  Mr.  Cuthhert  Simpson  was  a  deacon  of  the 
church,  and  contemporary  with  Mr.  Rough.  This  dca- 
exhit»iti‘d  an  extraordinary  degree  of  patience  and  forii- 
Bonner  himself  being  witness,  and  was  honoured  with  the 
^own  of  martvrdom  in  Smilhfield. 
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The  first  Presbyterian  church  in  Enirlaiul,  was  formed  at 
Wanilsworlii  in  1572.  The  nienihers  were  closely  Hatched 
by  the  Bishops,  ami  the  Hifi^h  Commission;  but  by  secrecy 
ami  caution,  they  cluileil  their  search. 

About  this  time  arose  the  lirotcnists  ;  but  (lieir  founder 
Rolieit  Brown,  j>rovin*?  to  be  a  man  of  unworthy  character, 
bis  followers  afterwanls  deserted  him,  and  renounced  the  name. 

A  coni^re^ation  on  this  plan  was,  however,  formed  in  l/mdon 
in  1592,  Mr.  F.  Johnson,  Bastor,  and  Mr.  Greenwood, Teacher. 
After  foneealin^  themselves  for  some  time,  diirins^  whieh  they 
met  in  small  parties  only,  thirty-six  of  them  were  at  lengtli 
apprehended  at  Islint^ton,  in  the  same  house  in  which  the 
Protestant  congregation  before  mentioned  had  been  detected  in 
Queen  Mary’s  days,  and  many  of  them  died  in  prison. 

But  the  first  independent  church,  properly  so  called,  in 
.England,  was  formed  at  London  by  Mr.  Henry  Jacobin  1716. 

He  had  been  minister  of  such  a  congregation  in  Holland,  and 
upon  returning  to  this  country  was  joined  by  many  of  the  Puri¬ 
tans.  A  few  years  alter  this,  however,  he  went  to  America,  and 
was  succe«‘ded  by  Mr.  Latrop,  who,  together  with  his  congrega- 
tiou,  fell  under  the  persecuting  power  of  the  bishops.  He  suffered 
two  years  imprisonment,  and  was  then  permitted,  with  several 
of  the  members  of  his  church,  to  emigrate  to  North  America. 
After  this,  the  remaining  ])art  of  the  congregation  divided,  and 
part  of  them  formed  the  first  Uaptisl  church  in  this  country. 

Of  these  early  Non-conformists,  Mr.  \\\  gives  an  interest¬ 
ing  description,  with  an  accurate  delineation  of  their  principles, 
and  a  succinct  account  of  their  respective  pastors.  'I'lie  work 
then  assumes  a  topographical  form,  and  the  first  volume  con¬ 
tains  an  account  of  Dissenting  Congregations  and  Meeting- 
houses  in  the  eastern  and  southern  divisions  of  the  Metro- 
|H>lis,  and  of  their  respective  ministers  and  denominations,  in- 
tcrspcrsiMl  with  a  great  variety  of  anecdotes,  and  many  curiow 
and  judicious  observations.  The  second  volume  completes  the 
southern  division,  and  contains  part  of  the  northern.  The  third 
comprises  the  remaining  churches  of  the  northern  and  part  of  tbf 
western  division,  reckoning  from  the  centre  of  the  city  :  it  then 
]>r(K'eods  to  Westminster,  commencing  at  'rempic  Bar,  of  which 
district  only  four  ttlaces  arc  comprehended  in  this  volume.  | 
The  remaimler,  with  an  Appendix  of  considerable  extent  and  | 
importance,  forms  the  contents  of  the  last  volume.  I 

I'ndcr  this  arrangement,  the  work  will  particularly  intereft 
Dissenters  of  the  Metropolis,  of  which,  wc  have  the  history 
nearly  I  HO  liistinct  congregations;  with  anecdotes  of  sevefil  j 
hundreds  of  their  ministers,  of  all  existing,  and  of  some  exti^ 
denominations.  Among  these,  are  rccordeil  the  chief  wortb*H  I 
of  Non-conformity,  ami  some  (for  all  denominations  furniih 
^uch)  who  were  by  no  means  ornaments  to  their  professioai 
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bat  whose  memoirs  derive  considerable  interest  from  their 
MiffiTinijs,  their  writings,  or  their  eecentric*ities.  Amon"  the 
articles  that  are  tlie  most  orijjinal,  eurions,  and  entertaininij,  arc 
the  lives  of  \Vm.  Kithn,  John  Harker,  Simon  Hrowne,  John 
(lOOflwin,  'riioinas  Vernier,  Robert  rieiiiintr^  Kilnniiul  Cabmy, 
John  Caiine,  Joseph  liussey,  Sumiiel  Slockwell,  Stephen 
Lohl),  and  Thomas  Bradbury,  most  of  which  an*  extend#*d  to 
I  consider.ihle  length  We  shall  pve  an  example  of  Mr.  \V/« 
Hioijraphies,  in  some  extracts  from  the  first  of  the  above, 
derived  in  threat  nart  from  an  ori!;inal  M.S  with  which  the 
Author  has  been  lavoured  by  one  of  Mr.  K.’s  deseemlants. 

Mr.  W.  Kidin  was  born  about  the  year  ItUO,  and  lost  his 
ptn*n(s  in  the  peat  plac^ue  of  1025,  from  whieh  himself  very 
unexpectedly  reeovercul.  lie  was  apprenticeil  to  the  famous 
John  liilburn  of  turbulent  memory  ;  and  was  afterwards  en- 
jjai^'d  in  inereantile  speculations,  whereby,  notwithstamling^ 
uiaiiy  losses,  he  realized  considerable  property. 

It  was  diirin^  his  apprenticf^ship,  that  he  reeeived  his  first 
religious  impressions,  by  means  of  an  occasional  sermon  at  St. 
.\ntholiuN.  After  this,  he  attended  the  preaching  of  the  Puri¬ 
tans,  and  was  led  to  study  the  cpiestion  of  conformity  :  his 
cunseipient  scruples  subjected  him  to  much  obloquy,  and  his 
enemies  having  raised  against  him  the  charj^e  of  treasonable 
words,  he  was  imprisoned  till  judi^e  IMallet,  who  hatl  refused 
him  bail,  was  himself  impeached  and  committed  to  the  Tower. 

Mr.  Kidin  had  been  raised  by  his  commercial  successes  to 
the  possession  of  considerable  intliienee,  both  with  tlie  Parlia¬ 
ment  and  in  his  relipous  connexions  nmon^  the  ilissenters,  to 
wlioin  be  preached  pfrathitously,  and  with  innch  acceptance. 

‘  Havinj^  brought  Mr.  Kiffin  to  that  situation  (says  Mr.  W.)  in 
which  be  may  be  said  to  be  at  the  pinnacle  of  worldly  prosperity,  we 
proceed  to  give  some  account  of  his  religious  connexions  during  this 
period  It  has  been  already  noticed,  that  he  was  in  communion  with 
an  Independent  congregation,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  .Ics.'^ey.  After 
he  had  been  connected  a  few  years  with  that  Society,  he  embraced 
the  principles <»f  the  Baptists,  and  in  1638,  was  disinissod  with  several 
other  members,  to  the  Baptist  congregation  in  Wapping,  under  the 
Mre  of  Mr.  John  Spilsbury^  In  a  course  of  lime,  a  controversy  aroid 
in  that  church,  on  the  propriety  of  admitting  persons  to  preach,  who 
had  not  been  baptized  by  immersion.  'I  bis  produced  an  amicable 
^paration,  beaded  by  Mr.  Kiffin,  who  seems  to  have  been  averse  to 
the  plan  of  mixed  communion  ;  but  the  two  Societies  kept  up  a 
friendly  correspondence.  To  ibis  separation,  the  church  in  Devon- 
ihirc-square,  owoe  its  origin  ;  but,  in  what  yi?ar  it  took  place  seems 
*iot  quite  certain.  Wc  have  seen  a  inemorundum  which  places  it  in 
1653.  Mr.  Kiffin,  however,  must  have  been  a  pastor  much  earlier, 
w  his  name  is  united  with  that  of  Patient,  in  the  Confession  of  Faith, 
publiihed  by  the  seven  Baptist  churches  in  London,  in  1644- 
*  But  Mr.  Kiffin  did  not  confine  hit  labours  to  a  single  congregation : 
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lie  travelled  with  his  colleague,  Mr.  Thoiuns  Patient,  into  varioos 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  to  propagate  and  establish  his  inode  of  fi^. 

‘  On  the  17th  of  October,  Mr.  Kitfin,  and  throe  other 

Baptists,  held  a  disputation  in  Southwark,  with  that  celebrated 
chauipion.  Dr.  Daniel  Featly.  The  only  account  we*  have  of  Um 
dispute,  is  that  given  to  the  public  by  the  Doctor,  about  two  yean 
afterwards,  in  a  hook  entitled,  ‘  The  Dippers  Dipt:  or,  the  Anabap* 
lists  Duck’d  and  Plung’d  over  Head  and  Pars,  at  a  Disputation  in 
Southwark  ”  Whatever  of  argument  is  contained  in  this  book,  the 
Doctor  h.rs  loaded  his  adversaries  with  plenty  of  abuse.  But  in  such 
repute  was  tbe  Doctor’s  book  held  at  that  tiuu.',  that  it  passed  through 
no  less  than  six  editions  in  as  many  years. 

‘  In  1645,  was  published,  ‘‘  A  Looking-dlass  for  the  Anabaptisti. 
and  the  rest  of  the  separatists:  wherein  they  may  clearly  behold  a  brief 
confutation  of  a  certain  unlicensed,  scandalous  pamphlet,  entitled. 
The  Hemonstrnnee  o/'  the  Anabaptists^  hg  of  Vindication  of  tkfir 
Separation,  The  impertinences.  Incongruities,  Non-consequences, 
Puisities,  and  Obstinacy  of  William  Kiffinj  the  Author  and  grand 
Ringleader  of  that  seduced  Sect  is  discovered  and  laid  open  to  the 
View  of  every  inditferent-eyed  Reader,  that  will  not  shut  his  Eyes 
againvt  the  'Truth.  With  certain  queries,  vindicated  from  .Anubap- 
tistical  Glosses,  together  with  others  propounded  for  the  Information 
and  Conviction,  (if  possible)  Rtformalion,  of  the  said  JVilliam  Kiffin 
and  bis  Proselytes.  By  JosiAif  Rich  a  ft,  a  Well-wlUcr  to  the 
Truth*'  The  curious  tract  to  which  this  long  title  is  prefixed,  con¬ 
sists  only  of  twenty-six  pages,  in  tlie  quarto  form.  It  contains  i 
number  of  queries,  with  Kifiin’s  answers,  and  Kicraft’s  replies.  This 
“  Well-wilier  to  the  Truth,”  was  a  merchant  of  London,  a  bigotted 
Presbyterian,  uiul  sufficiently  conceited  of.  his  polemical  abilities,  as 
appears  by  tbe  above  piece.  He  also  wrote  “  A  Book  of  Alphabets;** 
and  a  .Miiall  volume,  entitled,  “  A  Survey  of  England ’s  Champions, 
and  Truth’s  Faithful  Patriots,  See.”  Svo  164-5,  called  by  Mr.  Wood 
“  a  canting  book  ”  It  contains  an  account  of  twenty-one  persom 
who  distinguished  themselves  in  the  civil  wars,  with  their  portraits 
prefixed  A  copy  of  this  hook  is  extremely  valuable,  and  difficult  to 
be  procured. 

•  When  Mr.  Kiffin  was  at  Coventry,  he  held  another  public  dis¬ 
putation  in  defence  of  his  peculiar  sentiments  The  combatants 
were  Kiffin  and  Mr.  Knollys,  on  the  side  of  tbe  Baptists;  and 
Dr  Bryan,  and  Dr.  Grew,  for  the  Pcedo*  Baptists.  The  debitc  wM 
managed  with  goml  temper,  and  great  moderation.  Both  sides,  as  is 
usual  in  sudi  cases,  claimed  the  victory  ;  and  much  to  their  honour, 
they  parted  kiood  friends. 

‘  Some  i*»iie  iter,  .Air.  Kiffin  was  prosecuted  on  the  ordin  ince  of 
parliament  f'*r  punishing  blasphemies  and  heresic.s.  He  w  is  con¬ 
vened  hcfoie  ihe  Lord-Mayor  of  London,  at  Guildhall,  on  Thursday, 
July  12,  .S.>,  and  charged  with  a  breach  of  the  ordinance,  by 

r reaching,  I'h.il  the  baptism  of  infants  is  unlawful.’'  But  ibt 

«ord-Mayor  being  then  busy,  the  execution  of  the  penalty  rcouired 
by  the  act,  was  deferred  till  Mondtw  following,  and  it  is  very  likely 
that  he  afterwards  heard  no  more  of  the  prosecution. 
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Aflor  the  Restoration,  Mr.  Kifiin,  as  might  be  tupposedt  be* 

\  very  obnoxious  character,  both  on  account  of  tne  religious 

Misions  he  professed,  and  the  ample  estate  with  which  Providence 
favoured  him  For  about  six  months,  he  enjoyed  tolerable 
rrpose:  hut  the  Princess  of  Orange  dyina,  a  plot  was  laid  to  hia 
charge,  which,  if  it  had  taken  effect,  would  have  been  attended  witli. 
ibe  loss  of  his  property  and  life.  '  letter  was  forged  from  Taunton, 
to  this  cffiTt.  ‘‘  rhat  tlie  Princess  of  Orange  being  now  dead,  they 
verc  rt^ady  to'  put  their  design  in  execution;  and  tliat  Mr.  Kiffin, 
iccordinir  to  his  promise,  was  to  provide,  and  send  down  powder, 
oitch,  bullit,  for  they  believed,  the  word.  That  one  of  them 
1  ihould  chase  a  thousand.”  This  letter  l>eing  put  into  the  hands  of 
■  the  government.  Mr  Kiffin  was  seized  on  a  Saturday,  at  midnight, 
and  carried  to  the  guard  at  Whitehall.  There  he  continued  the 
whole  of  the  next  day,  subject  to  many  taunts  and  threats  of  the 
soldiers,  and  not  suffered  to  spook  with  a  single  person.  In  the  even¬ 
ing,  he  was  ordered  before  General  Monk,  and  others  of  the  council, 
who  questioned  him  upon  the  contents  of  the  said  letter.  Mr.  Kiffiii 
alleged  his  ignorance  of  the  person,  from  whom  it  was  said  to  be 
written,  and  expressed  his  abhorrence  of  every  attempt  to  disturb 
h  the  peace  of  the  kingdom.  After  examination,  he  Wiis  remanded 
;  into  custody  of  the  soldiers.  On  the  follow  ing  day,  he  was  taken 
|!  under  a  guard  of  soldiers  to  Serjeants*  Inn,  to  be  examinetl  before 
I  Lord  Chief  Justice  roster.  Mr.  Kiffin  having  obtained  liberty  to 
1  «peak  for  himself,  told  his  lordship,  that  the  very  contents  of  the  letter 
would  prove  it  a  forgery.**  Proving  this  to  his  lordship’s  complete  sa¬ 
tisfaction,  the  judge  looking  stedfastly  at  the  lieutenant  colonel,  whose 
prisoner  he  was,  expressed  great  anger  at  so  malicious  a  proceeding, 
j  and  discharging  Mr.  Kiffin,  told  him,  he  was  perfectly  satislied  of 
i  hid  inntK’cnce ;  and  that,  if  he  could  find  out  the  authors  of  the 
Ij  letter,  lie  would,  punisli  them  severely. 

ij  ‘Not  long  after  this  narrow  escape,  Mr.  Kiffin  was  apprehended  on 
!|  iLord*s-day,  at  a  meeting  in  Shoreditch.  Heing  taken  b.dore  Sir 
Ij  Tho.  Ibde,  he  was  committed  to  the  New-l*rison,  together  with^ 

I  levml  other  persons,  but,  after  four  days,  was  rele  sed  Another^ 

;  attempt  was  made  to  injure  him  in  the  business  of  the  Hamburgh 
Company,  but  it  ended  i<«  his  fa  our.  Indeetl,  so  apparent  was  his 
innocence,  tint  the  King  ever  afterwards  entertained  a  good  opinion 
of  him,  as  did  hevertil  members  of  the  council.  Lord  Arlington  told 
him,  that  in  evetv  list  be  received,  of  disaffected  persons,  proper  to 
Iteiecufed,  his  name  was  inserted;  yet  the  King  would  never  be- 
iiovc  any  thing  against  him.  The  Lord  Chancellor  Clarendon,  also, 
atOfid  Very  much  his  triend. 

**  About  a  yenr  after  this  event,  Mr.  K.  was  again  seized  at  mid- 
hy  one  of  the  messengers  of  the  council,  at  the  instance  of  the 
ftuke  of  Ihu  k.ngham.  Itcing  conveyed  to  York-house,  he  continued 
thert  umK  r  a  guard  of  soldiers  till  the  next  night ;  when  he  wjw  con- 
before  the  Duke,  who  charged  him  with  having  hired  two 
to  kill  the  King,  and  in  case  they  failed,  with  an  intention  of 
!^'®g  Uie  business  himself.  Though  Mr.  K.  was  conscious  of  his 
*'*n»cence,  yet  he  was  not  a  little  terrified  at  the  treatment  he  met 
»»th;  but  it  pleased  the  Lord  to  comfort  and  strengthen  him  for  the 


day  of  trouble.  On  the  following  day.  Lady  Ranelagh  paid  him  i 
visit,  and  inquiring  into  his  case,  advised  him  to  write  a  letter  to  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  to  acquaint  him  with  his  circumstances,  and  o(. 
fered  to  deliver  it  herself.  She  accordingly  gave  it  into  the  hands  of 
the  Chancellor,  who  informed  her  that  no  such  charge  had  been 
made  before  the  council,  but  he  would  acquaint  the  King  with  it  the 
next  day.  This  he  punctually  performetl,  and  an  order  was  made  for 
his  discharge,  without  the  payment  of  fees. 

‘  Mr.  Kidin  now  thought  that  the  storm  was  blown  over;  and  un- 
derstanding  how  much  he  was  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  went  to  his  house  the  next  morning  to  pay  his  acknow. 
kdgments. 

‘  In  the  mean  time,  however,  the  Duke  had  lodged  his  charge 
against  Mr.  K.  and  he  was  remanded  to  prison,  but  admitted  to  bail 
through  the  good  offices  of  the  ('hancellor. 

‘  time  after,  some  soldiers  broke  into  his  house,  ransacked 

his  jmpers,  and  carried  him  prisoner  to  the  guard  at  the  Exchange. 
Sir  riio.  Elaycr,  the  conunander,  after  asking  him  several  question!, 
said,  that  he  h  id  a  special  order  to  secure  him,  hut  if  he  would  past  hit 
worn  to  he  forth  coming  when  sent  for,  he  would  let  him  go.  To  this 
Mr.  KiHin  consented,  and,  afterwards,  enjoyed  a  long  interval  of 
peace. 

*  'fhe  laws  against  Nonconformists  being  executed  w'itli  scverl^, 
hU.  Kiffin  was  ap])rehended  at  a  meeting,  and  prosecuted  fur  tbo 
penalty  of  forty  pounds,  which  he  deposited  in  the  hands  of  the  of¬ 
ficer.  Ihit  finding  a  flaw  in  the  proceedings,  he  obtained  a  verdict 
in  his  favour,  though  it  cost  him  thirty  pounds.  It  had,  however, 
this  good  effect,  that  many  poor  persons,  who  were  prosecuted  upon 
the  same  account,  were  now  relieved,  the  informers  being  afraid  to 
proceed  against  them.  About  IGH^i,  be  was  again  prosecuted  for  fif¬ 
teen  meetings,  in  the  penalty  of  .SO.i  The  mformers  managed  their  ^ 
matters  ^o  secretly  as  to  get  the  record  for  the  money  in  court  before 
Mr.  K  was  acquainted  with  the  transaction.  But  it  happened ihil 
there  were  some  errors  in  this  record  also;  and  Mr  K,  having  some 
friends  in  court,  they  moved,  that  the  cause  should  he  heard  before 
an  order  was  made  to  amend  them.  In  the  lYtc^n  time,  Mr.  K.  being 
infonce  1  of  the  particulars,  employed  able  counsel ;  and  after  severil 
hearings,  the  intormers  let  the  suit  drop. 

‘  In  H>8L  when  the  discovery  of  the* Popish  Plot,  gave  the  court 
an  opportunity  of  sacrificing  those  noble  patriots  Lord  ^V^  Russel,  M<i 
Algernon  Sidney,  strong  attempts  were  made  to  involve  Mr.  Kiftn 
in  the  eominon  ruin.  But  nothing  to  his  prejudice  could  be  ex* 
tractcil  fiom  the  witnesses  At  this  time  several  persons  fled  to 
Holland  ;  anil  among  others.  Sir  I'ho.*  Armstrong,  who  was  outlawed- 
Some  «'t  his  friends  having  transmitted  him  money  by  means 
excheejner  hills,  the  court  got  scent  of  it :  and  the  offence  l)eing  laid 
at  the  door  of  Mr.  Jos.  I  laves,  Mr.  Kifhn's  son-in-law,  he  wasap^ 
bended,  and  tried  for  his  life.  Hayes,  whose  circumstances  were 
ruined  by  this  affair,  narrowly  escaped  the  halter,  which  the  court* 
under  Charles  il.,  earnestly  desired  to  be  put  about  his  neck. 

‘  Upon  hit  return  home  from  thb  trial,  in  which  it  may  be 
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poied  he  took  considerable  interest,  Mr.  Kiftin  found  a  packet  of 
l^rs,  whicli  bad  been  left  at  his  house  by  some  unknown  person 
ibout  hnlf  an  hour  before.  Upon  his  opening  them,  he  found  one 
(iiffctcd  to  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  Jeftries,  and  anotlier  to  himself, 
full  of  threats  and  treasonnble  expressions.  As  he  could  not  but 
lufpect  some  malicious  design,  he  immediately  sent  them  to  Jeffries, 
vboic  clerk  told  Mr.  KiHin's  servant,  that  he  knew  the  hand- 
vriting.  This  still  further  strengthened  his  suspicions;  and  it  is  not 
I  little  surprising  that  he  never  heard  any  thing  further  concerning 
them. 

‘  Some  particulars  above  related,  will  convince  the  reader,  that 
Mr.  K.  was  in  great  favour  with  his  sovereign,  and  with  some  of 
the  most  consiilcrable  persons  about  his  court.  Perhaps  it  may 
be  difficult  to  account  for  tliis  circumstance,  unless  we  suppose  his  skill 
ti  a  merchant,  and  the  property  he  acquired,  had  any  weiglit.  His  prin¬ 
ciples,  certainly,’  were  not  in  his  favour,  he  being,  a  Dissenter  or  the 
Dost  obnoxious  sort.  TImugh  we  cannot  vouch  for  the  authenticity 
of  the  following  anecdote,  it  is  too  curious  to  be  omitted. — King 
Charles  11.,  it  is  well  known,  was  oflen  in  want  of  money,  to  defray 
the  expences  of  his  pleasures,  and  would  sometimes  condescend  to 
borrow  of  his  subjects.  On  one  of  these  occasions,  it  was  currently 
reported,  that  he  sent  to  Mr.  Kiffin,  to  borrow  of  him  40,000/.  Mr. 
Kiffin  apologized  for  not  having  it  in  his  power  to  lend  his  Majesty 
to  much,  hut  told  the  messenger,  that  if  it  would  be  of  any  service, 
he  would  present  him  with  10,000/.  which  was  accented:  and  Mr.* 
Kiffin  used  afterwards  to  say,  that  in  so  doing,  he  hau  saved  30,000/. 
h  is  certain  that  Mr.  Kiffin  had  much  interest  with  the  King, 
and  was  often  n  successful  advocate  at  court,  for  his  (lersccuted 
brethren. 

‘  King' Charles  II.  dying  in  Feb  16S4-S,  was  succeeded  by  his 
brother,  James  II.  In  the  summer  of  that  year,  the  Duke  of  Mon- 
nibiuh  landed  at  Lyme,  and  setting  up  his  standard,  invited  the  peo¬ 
ple  to  take  up  arms  against  the  gloomy  tyrant.  But  this  ill-juuged 
expedition,  soon  afterwards,  cost  him  his  head.  Among  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  persons  wJio  attached  thein.Helves  to  his  cause,  were  two  grand¬ 
sons  of  Mr.  Kiffin,  Bcnj.  and  W.  Howling ;  the  latter  of  whom  ac¬ 
companied  the  Duke  from  Holland,  whither  he  had  been  sent  to  com¬ 
plete  his  education.  These  interesting  youths  being  taken  prisoners, 
were  conveyed  to  London,  and  lodged  in  Newgate.  It  having  been 
reported,  that  the  King  meant  to  make  examples  only  of  a  few,  and 
leave  his  officers  to  m^c  the  best  bargains  they  could  for  the  re- 
»winder,  Mr.  Kiffin  offered,  through  a  great  personage,  .£3000  for  the 
lives  of  his  grandsons.  But  he  missed  the  right  door ;  for  Judge  def¬ 
ies  getting  scent  of  these  contracts,  in  which  he  was  not  included, 
^is  provoked  to  the  greater  cruelty,  insomuch  that  .but  few  escaped. 
I  Among  the  sufferers  were  these  unfortunate  youths.  During  their 
H  wnfinement,  and  at  the  place  of  execution,  they  behaved  In  the  most 
signed,  vet  dignified  manner ;  and  met  their  deaths  with  the  most 
Cbristian  fortitude.  The  flintincss  of  the  King's  heart  cannot  be 
strikingly  illustrated  than  in  the  fate  of  these  two  brothers. 
^Vlien  their  sister,  Hannah  Hcwling,  presented  a  petition  to  him  on 
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their  behalf,  she  was  introduced  by  Lord  Churchill,  afterwardi  Dyi^ 
of  Marlborough.  While  waiting  in  the  anti-chamber  for  admiustce 
Lord  Churchill,  standing  near  tlie  chimney-piece,  assured  her  of  Kij 
most  hearty  wishes  for  the  success  of  her  petition  ;  “  But,  Madaa, 
said  he,  1  dare  not  flatter  you  with  any  such  hopes,  for  that  marblt 
is  as  capable  of  feeling  compassion  as  the  King’s  heart.** 

*  Mr.  K.  was  personally  known  to  the  marble-hearted  James,  who, 
no  less  than  his  brother  Charles,  was  disposed  to  favour  him.  Havmt 
arbitrarily  deprived  the  city  of  its  old  cliarter,  and  determined  to  pm 
some  Dissenters  into  the  magistracy,  he  sent  to  Mr.  K.  to  attend  hia 
at  court.  When  he  went  thither  in  obedience  to  the  King’s  com¬ 
mand,  he  found  many  lords  and  gentlemen.  'I'he  King  immediately 
coming  up  to  him,  addressed  him  with  all  the  little  grace  of  which  he 
was  master.  He  talked  of  his  **  favour  to  the  Dissenters,”  in  the 
court  style  of  the  season  ;  and  concluded  with  telling  Mr.  K.  he 
hod  put  him  down  as  an  alderman  in  his  new  charter  — **  Sire," 
repli^  Mr.  K.  **  I  am  a  very  old  man,  and  have  withdrawn  rmi^ 
from  all  kind  of  business  for  some  years  past,  and  am  incapable  of 
doing  any  service  in  such  an  affair,  to  your  Majesty  or  the  city,^ 
besides,  oire,'*  continues  the  old  man,  fixing  his  eyes  stedfastly  upon 
tlie  King,  while  the  tears  ran  down  his  cheeks,  **  the  death  of  my 
grandsons,  gave  a  wound  to  my  heart,  which  is  still  bleeding,  anil 
never  will  close,  but  in  the  grave  !’*  The  King  was  deeply  stru^  by 
the  manner,  the  freedom,  and  the  spirit  of  this  unexpected  rebuke. 
A  total  silence  ensued,  while  the  galled  countenance  of  James  seemed 
to  shrink  from  the  horrid  remembrance.  In  a  minute  or  two,  how¬ 
ever,  he  recovered  himself  enough  to  say,  **  Mr.  Kiflin,  I  shall  finds 
balsam  for  that  sore,”  and  immediately  turned  about  to  a  lord  is 
waiting. 

*  Mr.  K.  was  now  placed  in  a  very  awkward  situation,  from  which 
there  were  no  means  of  escape.  Through  some  lorils  and  gentlemen 
al>out  the  court,  he  interceded  with  the  King  to  reverse  his  appoint* 
ment.  but  without  effect.  Upon  this  he  resolveil  to  take  the  .luvice sf 
able  counsel,  who  told  him  his  danger  was  very  great.  That  if  he  ac¬ 
cepted  the  office,  it  would  cost  him  5001. ;  hut  if  he  refused,  he  might 
be  fined  from  10  to  ;iO,(XX)/.  according  to  the  pleasure  of  the  judge. 
He,  therefore,  thought  it  better  to  comply.  Mr.  Kiflin  was,  also,  pot 
into  the  commission  of  the  peace,  and  made  one  of  the  lieutenancy. 
But  he  meddled  very  little  with  civil  concerns.  During  the  niae^ 
months  he  continued  alderman  of  Cheap  Ward,  he  was  held  in  greit 
respei’f,  ami  studied  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  city.  At  length 
he  was  discharged  from  the  troublesome  office. 

*  Mr.  Kiffin  continued  in  the  exercise  of  his  ministry,  with  vario* 
colleagues,  to  a  good  old  age.  Like  the  ^reat  apostle  of  the  Gentils^ 
he  passeil  through  evil  report  and  good  report  ;  and  though 
reviled  by  some  men  on  account  of  the  unpopularity  of  his  opinions, 
yet  this  vt  ry  circumstance  occasioned  hii>  being  held  in  bi^h  repute 
tkm  hv  others.  Thouidi  r.  Kiflin  spent  the  chief  part  of  hi’i  hie  ■ 
a  storm  it  ua>  his  liappirH'ss  to  ilie  in  pi  ace.  This  event  tOOf 
plate  Dec.  2^,  1701 ,  in  the  .*^6111  year  of  his  age.’  Vol.  1.  pp.  407 — 
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Gentlmen  and  PubUthers  toho  have  voorh  in  the  press,  totU  ohUga 
thi  Conducters  of  the  Eclectic  Review,  bu  senaing  Information 
(post  pdd)  of  the  subject^  extent,  and  probalile  price  of  sucis  xjoorks  f 
theif  may  depend  upon  being  communicated  to  the  Public^  \f 
ioniistent  with  its  pUin* 


Tlte  following  Public«tiouiare  announc- 
u  in  the  Pr<‘s«. 

1.  MArgJi^t  of  Anjuti ;  a  P4*eai.  By 
Jlia  HolH*ni«  Aoihoi  of  Wallaire.  4to. 

lAn  Foquiry  into  the  Literary  aiid 
^)ilUcal  C'lariicitT  of  Jitmtt  1.  By  the 
Aalboi  of  Ciirio.it itf»  of  Literature. 
Crovo  8vo. 

1  Narrative  of  the  Adventures  and 
tell  io  the  liiU‘iior  of  Africa  of  Robert 
iiiiDi,  a  Sailor,  who  was  wrecked  on 
tk  Wrstt'rii  Coa.t  of  Africa,  in  tite 
Tsar  1810;  was  detained  Three  Years 
is  Slavery  ainoii;:9t  the  Arabs  of  the 
Omt  I>eM!it,ai)d  resided  several  months 
St  Tombuctoo.  W’lth  a  Map,  aud  co- 
pioos  Nutt  a,  in  4to. 

4.  Ad  Account  of  the  singular  flahila 
sad  Circumstancef  of  the  People  of  the 
Too^a  Idands,  in  the  South  PaciOc 
Ocean.  Ry  Mr.  William  Mariner,  of 
tk  Port  uu  Prince,  prirate  Ship  of 
War;  the  greater  Part  of  whose  Crew 
•Si  asisacred  by  the  Natives  of  Lc» 
looga;  Mr.  Mariner  remaining  for  se¬ 
vers!  ye.irs  alter,  a  constant  associate 
*1  the ^  King  «ind  the  higher  Class  of 
C4ief»  *  With  a  Vocabulary  of  the  Laii- 
9  Vols.  bvo. 

i  Elementary  Fortification.  Illustrated 
hopwards  of  Five  iiuudred  Diagrams 
b  Wood,  tiid  several  Engravings.  By 
j*Dt-Col.  C.  W.  Paalc  y.  Author  of  the 
^y  on  .Military  policy.  8vo. 

4  A  new  Edition,  in  Svo.of  Mr.  Dup- 
Ks  Life  of  Michael  Angelo.  With 
J^itlsiions  of  some  of  his  Sooneta  by 
and  Wordsworth. 

Atbvaieasia ;  or,  Remarks  on  the 
MMings  and  Topography  of  Athens. 
{jWiniaro  Wilkiiia,  A.M.  F.A.S.  late 
of  Goovel  and  Caius  College, 
«0*>r'-dge.  With  Plates,  8vo. 

^  4  System  of  Mechanical  Philosophy, 
late  John  R  tbisoo,  LL-D.  Pro- 
^  Naiiir  i|  Philosophy  in  the  Uni- 
>Vcr»tary  to  the  Royal 
of  E  iniUuigh.  With  Notes  and 
{y^stiona,  comprising  the  moat  recent 
*^Jjf'eriea  ia  the  Pbykcal  Scianoaa. 

V.  N.  8. 


By  David  Brewster,  LL.D.  F.R.S  B,  In 
4  Vol.  8vo.  with  numerous  PUtea. 

9.  A  new  Edition  of  MailhuOs  Essay  on 
Population,  with  iiup«)rtant  Additions 
and  Eiut-ndations.  In  3  Vols.  8vo. 

10.  A  n.'W  Edition,  in  2  Vols.  8vo.  of 
Mungo  Path's  Trave'.i  in  the  Interior 
Districts  of  Africa,  iii  the  years  1795, 6,7, 
and  during  a  subsequent  Mission  in 
1805.  To  which  is  prefixed,  a  copious 
Life  of  Mr.  Park. 

The  Second  Volume,  in  8vo.  con¬ 
taining  Mr.  Park's  last  Journey  and 
Life,  will  be  sold  separaltly. 

1 1.  A  second  Editoo  of  the  late  Mr. For¬ 
syth's  Remarks  ou  Antiquities,  Arts, 
and  Letters,  during  an  Excursion  in 
Italy,  in  the  Years  1802*3;  with  nu¬ 
merous  and  important  Correctioua  aud 
Additions,  made  by  the  Author  previous 
to  his  recent  Decease. 

1 2.  llie  Third  Volume  of  DIbdin's  Edi¬ 
tion  of  Ames,  and  Herbert's  curious 
Typographical  Autiquitiea  of  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  ;  containing  engraved  Portraits  of 
Dr.  Farmer,  George  Steevena,  and  laaao 
Reed,  w'ith  numerous  Wood-cuts  and 
Typographical  Einbellisbineots,  4to. 

13.  The  History  of  the  late  War  in  Spain 
aud  Portugal.  By  Robert  Southey, 
Esq.  2  Vol.  4to. 

14.  Observations,  Anecdotes,  and  Cha¬ 
racters  of  Books  and  Men.  By  theKev. 
Joseph  Spence.  Arranged  with  Notes,  a 
preparatory  Dissertation,  and  Illustra¬ 
tions.  In  8vo. 

15.  The  Works  of  Den  Jonton, complete; 
c.irefully  collatml  with  the  earliest  Tali- 
tions,  and  corrected :  illustrated  with 
Notes,  critical  and  explanatory.  To 
which  is  prefixed,  aii  original  Life  of  the 
Auilior.  By  William  Gifibrd,  Esq. 
Handsomely  printed  by  Bulmer,  in  9 
Vol.  8vo. 

16,  Journal  Of  a  Tour  on  the  Continent, 
during  the  Years  1813-14;  comprising 
Deacriptioos  of  Berlin,  Sir^kbolm,  Pe¬ 
tersburg,  Mosoosr,  Smolciisko,  Ac.  By 
J.  T.  James,  Esq.  Student  of  ChHst 
Church,  Oxford.  With  Pbtes,  4la, 

K  k 


8«1ectioiM  of  English  Pof>- 
tTfp  by  Mr*  Campltcll.  are  not  to 
appear  lor  tlic  ftrrfteiit ;  an  it  hat  l>a»'n 
judge  i  ta-nrr  tlia  the  CrilKJsiI  Part  of 
that  Woi^ .  «'«>wihMiinf  a  V lea  rf  Kiiglmh 
poetry,  alMiuld  l»c  iiia«le  a  part  ot  Mr* 
Campbt)1*»  U'Ctuiv.  on  AntiMit  iikI 
Modem  Poetry,  ahi(‘h  arc  in  Prepara* 
tioo,  upon  A  very  ratenrive  Scale. 

Mr.  C.  Blunt,  optician,  ,is  preparing 
for  the  pres>>,  a  Descriptive  Kuay  oo 
Spectacles,  and  the  Apparatus  us^  to 
aaairt  iiiip«‘rfect  vision  in.the human  eye. 

P.W.  Crowther,  Eaq.  has  in  tho  press, 
the  Chii<it  an's  Manual,  compiled  from 
a  translat'ou  of  the  Enchiridion  Militia 
C1ln^tani  of  Erasmus,  with  copunis 
scripture  notes. 

Memoirs  of  the  Ionian  Isles,  and  of 
their  Relation  with  European  Turkey, 
translateil  from  the  original  manuscript 
of  M.  de  Vaucondoit,  late  General  in  the 
Italian  service,  is  in  the  press,  with  an 
accurate  and  comprehensive  map. 

Mr.  WMliam  Jones,  late  acting  sur* 
gean  at  Serampire,  will  soon  publish  a 
Collection  of  Pacts  and  Opinions  relative 
to  Widows  bunting  themaelves  with  the 
dead  Bodies  of  their  Husbands,  and  to 
other  destructive  Customs  prevsicot  in 
British  India. 

Mediep-chirurgica^  Transactions,  by 
the  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Society  of 
IxMidon,  voldmc  the  seventh,  is  in  a 
state  of  furwardnest. 

Mr.  J.  Ingle  has  in  the  press,  the  Ae« 
rial  Isles,  or  the  Visions  of  Malcolm,  a 
poem,  with  notes. 

Jane  of  France,  a  historical  novel, 
translated  from  M.  De  Qenlis,  will  soon 
appear  in  two  volumes. 

Mr.  John  Kirby,  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Surgeons  in  Ireland,  it  preparing  for 
jiuhlicatiuo^  Cases  in  Surgery,  with  Re- 
'marks. 

Mr.  O.  M.  Butt  will  soon  publish, 
SIterborne  Cattle,  and  other  juvenile 
poems. 

The  Rev.  Q.  .S.  Faber  has  a  volume  of 
Sermons  in  the  press. 

The  Lives  of  Dr.  Pocock,  Bp.  Pearce, 
Bp.  Newton,  and  Mr.  Skelton,  taken 
from  the  editions  of  their  works,  arc 
printing  in  two  octavo  volumes. 

A  new  edition,  correctetl  and  greatly 
enlarged,  of  Dr.  Cove’s  Essay  on  the 
Revenues  of  the  Church  of  England,  ia 
in  the  pn  ss. 

A  second  edition  of  the  DcvonC  Com* 
mnnicant  is  nearly  ready. 

A  new  ed.tioQ  of  Bp.  Jeremy  Taylor’s 
Prayers,  improved  in  the  arrangemeat 
by  Mr.  Clapliam,  is  in  the  press* 


Mr.  Joseph  Sams,  of  DaHi^m  h 
in  the  poS'Pfl>ioii  of  a  complete 
^^ript  of  the  Pentateuch,  recently  mv 
cured  frnui  the  coniine*  t,  and  dre^ 
to  be  from  1 4  lo  1600  rears  old, 
ropy  is  of  leather,  in  two  volumes, 
two  feet  broad  and  69  bing.  Thn«  « 
reason  to  believe  it  has  t»e«  n  short  |0| 
yaars  in  one  Jew  sh  family  on  the 
nent,  and  that  it  is  the  oldest  cow tf 
the  Law  in  existeni'e. 

Proposals  are  issued  for  pnhl  shiagbf 
subscription,  a  new  Translitt  rvt  Jf  tht 
Whole  New  Testament,  that  of  the  (bar 
Ooapels  lieiiig  ai  rangtHl  in  a  new  Bar. 
mony,  with  Notes  I'ritical  and  eipltaa. 
tory.  By  Wdliam  Thomson,  M.A, 
Minister  of  Ochiltree.  In  the  Hsnaoay, 
the  contents  of  each  Gospel  ate  ar* 
ranged  according  to  the  order  of  tha 
Narration,  which  is  shewn  in  the  NiHh 
to  be  the  order  of  Time.  The  reniaa 
of  the  whole  is  as  literal  aa  possible,  ds» 
parting  as  little  and  as  seldom  fronlkt 
common  version,  at  peispicuity  and 
ness  of  rendering  would  admit  Ikt 
passages,  of  which  by  a  new  renderia|sf 
one  or  more  Greek  words,  a  DewMaw 
is  exhibited,  arc  nearly  two  buodndt 
but  few  of  them  respect  any  doctriae. 
The  work  will  make  two  octavo  vohtfM, 
each  of  about  650  pages.  Price  to  9sh> 
scribert,  ll.  4s. 

Dr.  Styles  is  preparing  for  the  pimh 
Considerations  on  the  Revival  of  FW 
pery  in  Europe,  and  the  Charactsrsai 
Influence  of  S<^lar  Establishing  si 
Religion.  This  work  will  embrace  s 
particular  view  of  the  prment  itatf  sf 
Ecclesiastical  Affitrs  in  Prance. 

Mr.  Boothroyd  will  publish  iff  tie 
course  uf  the  present  month,  Ptrtt  17 
and  18  of  his  Biblia  Hebraica,  vkM 
will  complete  that  work.  These  pvti 
have  been  somewhat  delayed  by  tie 
time  necessarily  occupied  in  leiidsi 
the  whole  work,  so  as  to  mark  lacidiaul 
inaccuracies  by  an  errata.  Mr.  Booth* 
royd  has  also  at  press,  in  a  state  of 
ward  nets,  Reflections  on  the  AalbenH 
Version  of  the  Scriptures,  RessOff*  tK 
attempting  its  Improvement,  oo^  * 
Specimen  of  such  an  Attempt 
In  the  press,  in  two  voluasff* 
quarto,  a  Translation  of  the  5if  Booh 
of  Procius,  on  the  Theology  of  Pl^» 
to  which,  a  Seventh  Btwk  will 
in  order  to  supply  the  Deflcie^  ^ 
another  Book  on  this  Subject,  •hid^ 
srritten  by  Procius,  but  since  k>it;^ 
a  Translation  of  Procius*  ^**••***1- 
Tbeology.  By  Thomas  it 

thoic  Volumes  will  nlto  bff  • 
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IK  *av^>  *  Translation  of  the  Treatiaa 
4  fri^dat  on  Providence  and  Fate ;  a 
Traoslatlon  of  Extract*  from  hia  Trea- 
entitled,  Ten  Doubt*  concerning 
hofkUnce;  *  Tranalation  of  Ex* 
tnrtifrom  hi*  Treatise  on  the  Subsist- 
«Kt  of  E\ii ;  as  preserved  in  ihe  Riblio- 
Hurt  (>r.  ut'  Pabricius.  SjO  Copies 
Kly  will  be  printed.  Price  to  Sub- 
^rriben  5K  5*. — To  Nonsubscribers  the 
yrieew.ll  be  raised. 

N.  PuiKblanch,  the  Spanish  Patriot, 
is  about  to  publish  The  Inquisition 
t'saaskrd ;  or  the  Triumph  of  Huma¬ 
nity  and  Liberality  in  Spain.  Being  a 
B  ftury  'll  the  Con<luct  and  Object*  of 
that  TntMinal,  and  a  Dissertation  on  the 
NecrssWy  ol  its  Suppression.*’ 

Mr.  Wardhw,  of  Glasgow,  ha*  in  the 
press,  Unitaran*sm  incapable  of  Vindi- 
ration,  in  Repiv  to  the  Rc%  .  JamesYates’s 
Vindication  ol  Unitarianism.  The  work 
srill  be  piihli'hi  d  as  quickly  a*  possible. 

A  new  ettitiun  of  M.  Ravizott:’s  Italian 
GrtfflOiar,  with  conaidarahle  Improve- 
■ents.  i'  in  the  press,  and  may  be 
ikortljr  exp  cted. 

lathe  presK,  a  Descriptive  Treatise  on 
•  the  Method  ot'  Waltzing.  By  Thomas 
Wiboo,  Dancing  Master. 

lo  the  press,  and  nearly  ready  for 
pablicatioD,  in  two  Vol*.  4to,  An  Inquiry 
lato  the  Origin  and  Early  Hintory  of 
Bafraving  on  Cop|iei'  and  Wihk)  :  with 
II  Account  of  the  most  ancient  En- 
frivers  and  their  Works,  from  the  ear¬ 
liest  Period  to  the  middle  of  the  Six- 
teeoth  Century.  By  William  Young 
Oulry,  F.A.S.  Illustrated  by  nume- 
SMi  far-siiniles,  and  impressions  from 
sriginal  blocks  engraved  by  Albert  Do¬ 
rn. 

The  6rst  number  is  just  published,  of 
Pspolar  Pastime**,  being  p:ctiires<|ue 
rspreseiitatious,  beautifully  eoloui^d,  of 
tbeCo-toujii  and  Amus>  ments  of  Great 
Britain,  in  Ancient  and  Mixlerii  Times, 
scconipHnietl  with  Historical  descri|v 
tioai.  To  be  rontinui’d  monthly,  till 
•omplete«l  ill  one  Volume. 

The  late  Marquis  de  Lavall4e,  who 
died  about  a  month  ago,  at  his  apart- 
t^ats  in  I  eicester  Square,  was  a  most 
•^♦fsnt  Preiirb  writer  He  had  been 
•tgiged  for  ^evrral  years  past  in  writing 
•history  of  the  d  6Fi‘r»nt  factions  which 
Bsve  sgitatf^l  Prance,  during  the  period 
l^' volution,  and  had  nearly  com- 
Bjsted  it.  He  has  recently  been  era- 
B’ayed  in  writing  a  Biographical  Me- 
•®ir  of  Bonaparte,  at  alto  of  his  Minis- 
Oeuwals,  fcc,  which  will  •hprtlj 
■PP«w. 


A  small  pocket  edition  of  Coodt’a 
Entire  New  Version  of  the  Book  of 
psalms  is  now  in  the  press,  and  wiR  be 
published  in  a  f«;w  weeks. 

Mr.  Southey  has  in  tlie  preas,  a 
Pilgrimage  to  Waterloo,  a  |ioem,  with 
Notes,  in  foolscap  8vo.  illustrated  by 
eight  engravings. 

Preparingfor  publication, the  RcmiWina 
of  James  Du*antoy,  late  of  P'maniwl 
College,  Cambridge,  with  an  Introduc¬ 
tion  by  Robert  Southey,  Esip  Poet  Lau¬ 
rent. 

Shortly  will  be  publishoil  the  Memoira 
of  Thom.as  Hol-cioft,  written  by  him¬ 
self,  and  continued  to  the  time 
of  his  death,  from  his  Diary,  NuUa, 
and  other  Papers,  by  John  Hay- 
lett. 

Tlie  Speeches  of  the  Rt.  Hon.  Ed¬ 
mund  Burke  are  in  a  state  of  fursrard* 
ness. 

The  Antiquary,  a  Novel,  by  the  Au* 
thor  of  Wavtrly  and  Guy  Mannering, 
will  appear  in  April. 

The  Second  Volume  of  Mr.  Soiitliey’s 
History  of  the  Brazils,  is  nearly  ready 
for  publication. 

Mr.  William  Salisbury  has  in  tha 
pre«s,  in  two  volumes  duodeaimo,  the 
Botanist’s  Companion,  containing  De¬ 
scription*  of  all  the  Plants  growing  wild 
in  this  Country,  and  also  such  as  are 
ctdtivated  for  the  Piirivises  of  Medictoe, 
with  an  Accoun*  <»f  their  Virtues,  Prepa'- 
rations,  dec.  Alsf>,  Descriptions  of  the 
Nature,  Uses,  and  Culture  of  the  British 
Grasse*,  and  other  Plants  useful  in  Agri- 
cultuic,  (he  Arts,  and  Rural  Economy, 
with  the  best  Modes  of  ibimiur  Meadow 
and  Pasture  Ijind.  To  which  i*  added, 
a  lamiliar  IntroductVHi  to  the  Stody  of 
the  Linnjean  System  of*  Botany,  for  iha 
Use  of  Persons  who  wish  to  acquire  a 
Knowledge  of  Plants. 

The  Use*  and  Culture  of  Pbots 
have  engaged  the  particular  attention  of 
the  Author  for  the  last  Thirty Tivc  Yaurs, 
part  of  which  Time  he  has  devoted  to 
the  conducting  Experiments  for  the 
Busrd  of  Agriculture,  and  which  gave 
him  an  opportunity  of  ascertaining 
many  nsrful  facts  relative  lo  the  British 
Grasses,  Itc.  not  before  noticetl. 

Dr.  John  Aikin’s  Annals  ot  the  Reign 
of  King  Oeorge  the  ThinI,  from  its  com¬ 
mencement  to  the  General  P*  ace  in  the 
Y^wr  1815,  will  be  ready  on  the  Bd  of 
April,  ill  9  vols.  8vo. 

In  a  considerable  state  of  forwardnasa, 
Witt’s  Recreations,  refined  and  aog- 
menied  with  ingenious  Conccitca  for  the 
Witlie,  and  Merrit  Medicines  for  the 
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MetmBcbotie*  Printed  from  tbo  fdition 
of  1940.  To  obich  will  b«  odded,  tonio 
Prefatory  Reoiarkt  and  Memoirs  of  Sir 
Jobo  Meiwes,  and  Dr.  Smith.  And  Wit 
Eefllor*d»iii  aeverall  select  Puems  not  f«)r* 
nMrijpabllsh*!)  L(indoml638.  Also,  Mu- 
aartiiD  Driicis;  or  the  Muses  Racruation, 
ooalatninf  severall  Pieces  of  Poetique 
Wit,  London,  1656.  l*h«  three  Winks 
to  be  printed  in  two  Volumes,  with  all 
the  Cuts  re^nipraeed  by  Mr.  Bewick. 

In  the  pst^s,  and  speedy  will  be  pub- 
liabed,  the  Biographical  Memoirs  of  Dr. 
Matthew  Stewart,  Dr.  James  Hutton, 
Md  Professor  John  Robison.  Read  be¬ 
fore  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh. 
Now  collected  into  One  Volume,  with 
some  Additional  Notis.  By  John  Play- 
faifi  P.  R.8.L.  Ic  E.  Professor  of  Natural 
Pbdoaophy  in  the  University  of  Kdin- 
bnrgh.  Octavo.  With  three  Portraits. 

A  new  edition  of  l.ord  Holland’s  Ac- 
cotmt  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Lo|>ei 
Felix  de  Vega  Carpio,  will  ahoitly  ap- 
pear,  in  9  volumes,  8vo. 

Messrs.  Longman  and  Co.  will  publish 
m  a  few  days,  Hamid  the  Dauntless,  a 
poem,  in  four  Cantos,  by  the  Author  of 

The  Bridal  of  Triertnain  to  which 
work  it  forms  a  second  volume,  in  leap. 
8wo.  Also,  an  uniform  edition  in  two 
volnmes,  of  the  Bridal  of  Triermain, 
Harold  the  Dauntless,  and  Miscalla- 
uaout  Poems. 

The  entire  Works  of  Henry  Howard, 
£nri  of  Surry,  and  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt, 
the  Elder,  conta’ning  much  new  and 
cerions  Matter,  with  Notes,  critical  and 
expUnatory,  Ac.  Icc.  are  nearly  ready 
for  poblicatioiu  By  O.  F.  Notl,  D.  dL 
F.6«A.  late  Fellow  of  All  Souls  Cellege, 
Oxford.  The  Publication  will  be  com* 
prised  in  9  vols.  4to.  embellished  with 
Kighly-finishetl  Portraits,  Ac.  The  * 
Number  pr'mied  will  be  limited  to  50 
copies  on  royal  iio.  and  400  on  demy 
4lo. 

It  ia  intended  to  publish,  by  Subscrip- 
tkm,  in  one  volume,  8vo,  price  19s.  in 
bon^s,  a  History  of  the  Mimiou  of  the 
Coiled  Brethren  in  the  Danish  Islands 
of  8t.  Thomas,  St.  Croix,  and  St  Jan, 
in  the  W’est  Indies.  This  narrative, 
wblub  bat  long  exi»ted  in  the  GsTmaii 
language  I  coouina  one  of  the  forest  ex- 
emplffloatioos  of  the  Miwunary  Virtues 
Which  can  be  presented  to  the  Chri>tiaa 
world.  Some  of  the  Brethren  are  willing 
to  prapara  Ibis  work  fur  tire  English 
reai^  i  but  are  withhald  from  piiblish- 
iagt  it  hf  the  appndieusiou  of  ultimata 
whi^  the  impoveriskad  sta^  u[  tba 
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Brethren’s  funds  will  not  enable  tbmi  (g 
encounter. 

On  the  lit  of  May  will  be  pubGifoj 
in  one  volume,  8vo.  price  8t.  a  Coadw 
System  of  Self-Govemmeot  in  ikc  grtai 
affalta  of  Life  aird  Godliness  oa  Serra- 
tural  and  Rational  PnneipUt,  kv  L 
Edmondson. 

The  second  edition  of  the  Ufa  a( 
Mrs.  Harriet  Newell,  with  a  Portrait, 
and  an  Account  of  the  Atnerrcaa  Mu- 
sionary  Society,  will  be  ready  is  tka 
course  of  a  few  days. 

Mr.  B(*oth,  Author  of  an  Amlytkal 
Introdirction  to  the  English  Uofoag^ 
will  khurtly  publish  a  volume  of  pom. 

A  new  edition  it  nearly  ready  of  a 
Coll<  ctioii  of  Farewell  Sermons  ky  Noe. 
conformiat  Divines,  preached  ou  keviag 
their  raapective  churches,  In  one  rolaaa, 
8vo. 

In  addition  to  a  new  volume  of  lad* 
dome's  Village  Sermons,  recently  pab- 
lished,  Voi.  V.  it  now  p(e|»aring  tor  Un 
press,  and  will  speedily  np|M  sr. 

A  Prospectus  is  issued  o-  s  Groertl 
History  tA  the  County  of  York.  By 
Thomas  Dunham  Wbitakrr,  LLIX 
F.S.A.  Vicar  of  WImIk-y,  simI  RecUraf 
Heytham,  in  Lancashire.  The  Hitlsry 
of  Craven,  lo'^ether  with  the  repokiici- 
tioM  of  Thoretby’s  Duoatut  Laodimiti, 
and  the  tupplementary  tuluiDe  wbick 
accompanies  that  work,  having  aln-ady 
embraiwd  more  than  one  fourth  partt^ 
tbit  great  county,  both  in  cxteoi  tad 
poputetion,  the  Author  of  two  ui  tkfw 
works,  and  the  Editor  of  the  other,  kai 
been  induced  to  submit  to  the  Poklic, 
and  Wspecialiy  tn  the  Nuhilitf,  Geafr^, 
and  Clergy  of  Yorkthiro,  tuck  an  ti* 
tension  of  the  pbn,  at  will  gradaatty 
*  oump:cherd  tins  whole.  Wrth  rewpsA 
to  the  limits  of  such  as  undertakiog,  B 
is  imposMhIe  to  speak  with  predsiait 
but,  as  a  cot^jecturc,  rStbir  than  ax 
atseriioB,  it  may  be  staltd  that  wsm 
folio  volumes,  of  about  five  konditd 
pages  each,  and  of  the  same  type  vHk 
the  supplementary  volume  to  ThurcdjY 
Ducatus,  will  probably  compleft  » 
work.  The  Author  wishes  it  to  fo  ••• 
derstood,  that  h  a  great  obtects  ie  tki 
use  of  the  materials  to  Iw  comaiittad  t* 
him,  will  be  selection  and  compr«ii*» 
The  engravings  will  of  course  be  ^ 
merous.  The  work  will  coinmewce  wilk 
an  account  of  the  portion  of  the  NoiA 
Ridmf,  popularly  called  tlnr  Coua^w 
Richmond,  lugtther  with  tho»o 
Lonsdale  and  Ewocroaa  wkkb 
eluded  iu  the  Ererwicsbiit  of 
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ftk  p«<t>  ^  already  in  comi* 

^iigJTfb^rdneftyWlll  be  pot  to  pre«i 
ii  tkt  coone  of  m  few  montht.  The 
««ft  viN  he  hundtomefy  primed  in  folio, 
••  Im  deinjF  paper,  and  the  larfo  paper 
on  tuper-royal  dtawing  paper, 
be delivei^d  to  the  aubw'ribera 
0  prt»,  price  91.  9t.  each,  or  on  large 
with  proof  impreatioat  of  the 
price  41.  4*.  each  part.  The  im- 
pIMioni  of  the  plate*  will  be  delirered 
M  the  exact  order  they  are  aubachbed 
hr. 

Hft  uoderatand  that  an  edition  of 


Oray*a  Works,  edited  by  Mr.  Mitfevd,  ie 
in  the  press,  which  cannot  bat  ex^th 
attention  (  for  the  poblio  will  be  pre¬ 
sented  with  many  letters  from  the  ori* 
fioals,  hitherto  unpublished,  highly  in¬ 
teresting  from  their  number,  and  for 
theHr  intrinsic  SBerit;  at  well  as  with 
the  originals,  for  the  first  time,  of  many 
of  Ute  letters  rery  inoorreetly  published 
and  much  altered  by  Mason.  This  edi¬ 
tion  will  also  poness  many  curious  ra« 
nations  to  the  principal  poems  of  Omy 
from  hU  own  bend-writing. 


Art.  XVII.  LIST  OF  WORKS  RECENTLY  PUBLISHED. 


•iogiafiit. 

The  Adrantaees  of  Early  Piety  dis- 
flafol,  in  a  Memoir  of  Mr.  John  Cle- 
■eotf^geun.  By  John  Hooper,  A.M. 
td.fl  ISinu.  9s.  6<l. 

inu  cation. 

A  nee  Introduction  to  the  French 
UsKua^e ;  being  en  Abridcemcut  of  the 
Cfsmeiar  of  M.  de  Lerisac.  Cum- 
piua(t  aa  Analysis  of  the  Verbs,  with  a 
(wsplcteSet  of  introiluctory  Exercises, 
ky  A.  Picquot,  Author  of  Elements  of 
Aacimt  sad  .Modern  Geography.  19iiio. 
U.  6d.  bound. 

riNt  AITS. 

Bcrdcirs  Illustrations  of  Holy  Writ, 
Put  111.  coutaining  10  Enfratrings.  By 
iwec  Taylor,  after  the  Designs  of  Isaac 
Ttftor,Jua.  9?o.  7».  6d.  4co.  10s.  fid. 
p(^,9ls. 

Tbs  Arabian  Anliqtiities  of  Spain. 
Ihis  splendid  Work,  consisting  of  one 
Iwdrid  Engravings,  execnlad  in  the 
Im  Manner,  by  the  first  Artists,  from 
Ibsviogs  made  on  tlie  Spot,  by  the 
katbw,  represents  the  most  remarkable 
.^^ie<  of  the  Spanish  Arabs  now  ex- 
ie  the  Peninsula,  including  their 
Castles,  Fortresses,  and  Towers 
^Ooerts,  Halls,  and  D^e»— Batha, 
PWttaias,  Wells,  and  Cistema— Inscrip- 
ie  Cafic  and  Asiatic  characters— 
.^^Iaib  and  enamel  Mosaics,  Paint- 
|kn  sad  Sculptured  Ornameots,  kcc. 
•“'••psaied  by  Descriptions.  By  James 
^l^h  Muipliy,  Arcliitect,  Author  of 
m  Brscription  of  Bat  a  I  ha,  foe.  Large* 
JJh  491.  ^If.bound.  In  order  to  meet 
!_  *?*^”>>snce  of  Purchasers,  it  w  also 
•■dsd  to  publish  the  Work  in  twenty 
J*J^Fart  I.  ta  just  published,  price 
*4  Smnd  will  be  cootinued  iDoolbly, 


CIO  LOOT. 

A  Descriptive  Cetaloguo  of  the  Bridsb 
Spet'imeos  deposited  in  iho  Geological 
Cdlection  of  the  Royal  Institiitiou.  By 
William  Thomas  Brands,  P.R.S.  fieo,  9si. 

UISTOSY. 

The  History  of  the  Mahometan  Em¬ 
pire  in  Spain,  conuininx  a  Oeiirral 
History  of  th«  Arabs,  lhv*r  Instiintteni^ 
Conquesu.  Ltrrature,  Ans,  Sciences, 
and  Manners,  to  the  Expulsnio  ot  the 
Moors.  D.S'gned  os  an  Introduction 
to  the  Arebien  Aniiqiiitire.  By  J.  €, 
Murphy,  A rchit  ct.  With  e  .Map,  show¬ 
ing  the  principal  Conquests  of  the  Arabs 
under  the  Khalifs,  or  Successors  of  Ma¬ 
homet.  4iu.  11.  15s.  boards. 

The  Reprett  ntatire  Hratory  of  Greet 
Britain  and  Ireland ;  cuuipnsiog  a  His¬ 
tory  of  the  Hutis«;  of  Commons,  and  e# 
thg  Cnouties,  Ctiwt,  anil  Bonxighe  of 
the  United  Kingdom.  By  T.  H.  B.  Old¬ 
field,  Esq.  5  rois.  firo.  Price  31.  19e. 
boards. 

The  Second  Usnrpatiun  of  Bonapsrie, 
or  a  History  of  the  Causes,  Progress,  and 
Termination  of  the  Revolntion  in  France 
in  1815:  particularly  comprising  a  mi¬ 
nute  and  cireninsiantial  Account  of  tbe 
ever- memorable  Victory  of  Waterloo: 
to  which  are  added,  A|>pendic«  s,  oou- 
taining  tbe  official  Bulletin  of  tiiis  glo¬ 
rious  and  d«*cisive  Battle.  By  Eilmond 
Boyce,  assiate<i  by  original  and  oiponaal 
Communications  from  British  and  Pma- 
siao  Officers.  In  9  Vuls.  8vo.  II.  4a. 
boards. 

miscillancods. 

EsMys  on  Various  SubyeeUi— I.  Oa 
thb  Difficulties  in  tbe  Wav  of  the  Ac- 
quititioo  of  real  Knowlodgc,— dL  On 
GremoMir,  foe,<— d.  Oo  Temper,— 4.  Oa 
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Lifl  of  Work$  recently  publiuheJ. 


War.— 5.  Od  Coa^rrMtioo.  By  WiHiam 
PKt  Scarfill.  8vo.  'll.  Bd.  boards.  Tha 
Essay  cm  Wwr  may  be  had  separate^ 
pricr  6d. 

Thr  Fiy  Fisher’s  Guide ;  illustrated  by 
aoluiired  Plates  represeoiing  upwards 
ol  Forty  of  the  most  useful  Flies,  accu* 
rately  ropUtl  from  Nature.  By  Geo.  C« 
Bainbndgi*  8vu.  16s  boards. 

A  Pisrtical  Trust  sc  ou  the  Diseases 
ef  the  Foot  (M  the  Horae,  with  Observa- 
tarns  «*ci  bbiieing.  By  Richard  Hayward 
Bud<l,  Veterinary  Surgeon.  8\o.  lOs.  6d. 
boards. 

Hints  add  rested  to  ProprH  tors  of  Or* 
cbards,  and  to  Orowt  rs  of  Fruit  in  gene* 
ral,  comprising  Ul**  rvations  on  the 
present  State  nf  the  Apple  Trees  in  the 
Cider  Countries.  By  William  Salisbury, 
timo.  6s. 

Tlir  Advenfurts  of  a  Donkey.  By 
Arabella  Argus,  Author  of  the  Juvenile 
Spectator.  ISinu.  '2s.  6d.  half  bound. 

The  Orruitiieots  Discovered:  a  Story. 
By  the  Author  of  Aunt  Mary’s  Tales. 
tSmo  8s.  6<L  half  bound. 

A  Tour  throughout  the  whole  of 
France.  By  Johu  Barnes.  With  Plates. 

1 9uio.  4s.  half  bound. 

Annual  Gleanings  of  W'it  and  Hiw 
moiir,  in  Prose  and  Verse ;  chiefly 
gleaned  fnun  the  periodical  Works 
the  Day,  Etiglisb  and  Foreign,  d  Vol. 
Itmu.  7s. 

A  popular  Description  of  St.  Paul’s 
CathAlral,  including  a  brief  H*sti»ry  of 
the  Old  and  New  Cathedral.  Designed 
for  Strangers  visiting  the  Cathedral. 
Royal  8«o.  Is.  6d. 

Jllustraiions  of  Hogarth:  i.  e.  Ho* 
garth  Illustrated,  from  Passages  in  Au¬ 
thors  he  never  read,  and  conld  nut  un¬ 
derstand.  8vo. 

Notes  on  the  West  Indies,  including 
Obarrvatmns  relative  to  the  Ci>*oles  and 
Slaves,  Ac.  By  Geo.  Pinckard,  M.D. 
Deputy  Inspector  General  of  H.  M. 
Forces.  8d  ed.  8  Vois.  8vo.  shth  Addi¬ 
tional  Letters,  Ac. 

eoiTiT. 

Alastor;  or,  the  Spirit  of  Solitude; 
■od  other  Poems.  By  Percy  Bysshe 
Shelley.  Foolscsp  8vo.  5s.  boards. 

Moscow,  a  Potm.  By  Mrs.  Hen. 
Rolls.  In  8vo.  price  8s. 

Alfrtd ;  s  Poem,  in  isreuty-foor  Books. 
By  Joseph  Cottle.  In  twoVob.  18mo. 
(with  numcrosis  illnstrativc  Notes)  price 
Its.  in  boards,  3d  editton. 

The  Apptal  of  Poland,  an  Ode ;  srrit- 
tea  on  the  Commcsueintiii  of  the  lata 


Campaign.  By  W.  S.  Walker,  sf 
Coll.  Cambridge.  Is.  6d. 

A  Year  in  Canada,  and  other  Psim. 
By  Aon  Cuthbert  KolghU  FooIm 
8ro.  5s. 

Leaves.  8vo.  9s. 

The  City  of  the  Ptagne,  tod  oihii 
Poems.  By  John  Wilson,  Author  of  thi 
Isle  of  Psims.  |va  10s.  6d. 

Mount  SL  Jean ;  a  Poem.  By  W8* 
liara  Liddiard.  Theodore  sad  Ltara{i 
Tsie.  By  1.  S.  Anna  Liddiard.  8vo.  A. 

rOLITlCAL  SCOKOMT. 

Two  Letters  to  the  Rt.  Hon.  Loid 
Castlereagb,  on  the  present  Situstioa  if 
the  Landed  Interest,  and  the  inteaAd 
partial  Repeal  of  the  InctHne  Tax.  Priai 
Is. 

A  Review  of  the  present  Ruined  Cta> 
dition  uf  the  Landed  and  Agricuitanl 
Interests.  By  Richard  Preston,  Sm. 
M.P.  8vo.  8s.  6d. 

Account  of  the  London  Savings  BsbL 
By  Charles  Taylor,  Provisional  Minsgwr 
and  Treasurer.  8vo.  Is.  6d. 

THIOLOOT. 

Eighteen  Sermons  selected  from  tbi 
original  MSS.  of  the  Rev.  Philip  Hmry, 
A.M.  Together  with  the  Fnn^  Ss^ 
mon  for  Mr.  Henry,  by  the  Rev.  F. 
Talents,  A.M.  and  the  Substance  of  s 
Sermon  preached  on  the  same  Oocsiioa, 
from  his  Father’s  dying  Words.  By  ths 
Rev.  Matthew  Henry,  A.M.  8va  )s> 

The  French  Preacher;  or,  Senaom 
translated  from  the  most  eminent  Ftvadi 
Divines,  Catimlic  and  Protesunt;  vMi 
Biographical  Notices,  Ac.  By  Ia|r«i 
Cobbiu.  8vo.  14a. 

The  Origin  of  Pagan  Idolatry,  anas* 
tained  from  Historical  Testimony  sad 
Circumstantial  Evidence.  By  the  Bor* 
O.  S«  Faber,  Rector  of  Long  Novtm, 
Yarm.  3  Vol.  4to.  61. 15s.  boards. 

Tha  Personality  aixl  Office  of  Iko 
Christian  Comforter  Asserted  and  la* 
ptainad,  in  a  Course  of  Sermons  preachad 
before  the  Univenity  of  Oxford,  it  A* 
Lecture  founded  by  the  Rev.  J.  Bsm^ti^ 
M.A.  CtMkon  of  Salisbury.  By  Rofl— * 
Heber,  M.A.  Rector  of  Hodnet,  SsliA 
and  late  Fellow  of  All  Souls  College* 

13s.  boards. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Records  ef^ 
Creation,  and  on  the  Moral  AttribJ* 
of  the  Creator;  with  particular 
eneeto  ibe  Jewish  History,  *nd_^  y 
Consistency  of  the  Principle  of  PuF** 
Con  with  the  Wisdom  and  OoodiiiJ  • 
the  Deity.  By  John  Bird  SfOatti  BRA 
2  Vol,  8yo.  IL  Is.  boarda. 
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Coteirittory  SufrgesiioQt  on  the 
ugl  Re|(«ner«tion,  founded  upon  n 
Occurrence.  By  J.  W.  Cunoinf • 
M>A*  Vicar  of  Uarroir,  flco.  Prion 

^'tuo  Semone  on  tbe  Occasioos  of  the 
y^ic  Thanksgivings  for  Peace,  in  tbe 
Taert  1113  and  1816:  the  former  ban- 
iif  keen  composed  in  the  prospective 
iMtmplatioo  of  a  future  one.  By  the 
Iff.  Thomas  Hevett,  Curate  of  Cbet* 
Bucks.  Price  Bs. 

A  Sermon  preached  in  the  Parish 
Ckarch  of  St.  Anne.  Kew  Qreen,  on 
Thursday,  January  18,  1816,  being  the 
Buy  appointed  for  a  0«'neral  Thanks* 
gifinf  for  the  Pee<*e.  By  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Tnnsiall  llnverfleld,  A.  M.  Chap¬ 
lain  to  HisRoval  Highness  the  Duke  of 
iaisex,  and  Fellow  of  Corpus  Christi 
OoHega.  Oxford.  Price  Is. 6d. 

A  Pattern  for  Parish  Clerks,  being 
Utten  written  by  an  obscure  Member 
if  that  Fraternity,  selected  from  an  oc- 
casiooal  Correspondence  with  the  Editor. 
To  which  is  affixed  hit  Portrait.  Sold 
for  the  Benefit  of  his  aged  Widow.  Price 

A  Respectful  Address  to  the  Moat  Re- 
vsrend  the  Archbishopt,  the  Right  Re* 
mend  the  Bishops,  the  Rererend  the 
Cliify,  and  the  ot^r  Members  of  the 
Society  for  Promoting  Chriotian  Know- 
fodff,  on  certain  Inconsitteociet  and 
Comradictiono  which  have  appeared  of 
late  In  some  of  tbe  Books  and  Tracts  of 
that  Society.  By  a  Member  of  the  So- 
tirty.  Price  Is. 

llte  Society  for  Promoting  Christian 
Kaowledge  Vindicated  from  the  Charge 
sf  Inconsistency  and  Contradiction  ;  in 
Aaiwerto  a  recent  Publication,  intituled, 
**  A  Respectful  Address  to  the  Most  Re- 
^•rend  the  Archbishops,**  Arc.  kc.  By 
Another  Member  of  the  Society.  lu 
•»».  Price  Is.  dd. 

A  Disconroe,  preached  in  the  Episco¬ 
pal  Cbtpd,  Cowgete,  Edinburgh,  Jan. 
ll»  1816,  being  the  Day  appointed'by 
Prince  R^ant  for  a  Thanksgising 
y  Peace.  By  Archibald  Alison,  LUB. 
™>mdtryof  Sarum,  Rector  of  Rod! ng- 
Vicar  of  High  Ercal,  and  Senior 
"•ioter  of  the  Episcopal  Chapel,  Cow- 
IMe,  ^Inburgh.  Price  Is.  fid. 

Scripture  Characters ;  or,  a  Practical 
J®proTeraent  of  the  Principal  Histories 
•«  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  by  Thoc 
•••  Robinson,  M.A.  late  Vicar  of  St. 

Leicester,  and  Fellow  of  Trinity 
Cambridge.  Abridged  for  the 
vie  df  Young  Perspos.  ISoio.  7s.  bds. 


A  Volume  of  Sermooi  on  Toportaag 
Doctrinal  and  Practical  SulBectiL  Bf 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Dick,  of  Glasgow.  lOs.  fid. 

An  Essay  on  the  distinct  Provinces  of 
Reason  and  Faith.  By  the  Rev.  C.  1* 
Lyon,  B.  A.  being  the  Cembridgn  Uul- 
sean  Pnao  Essay  for  1815. 

The  Hyposiarical  Union  in  the  Pe^ 
son  of  our  Lord  end  Saviour  stated,  and 
the  Pre-existeoce  of  bis  Humnn  Soul 
Considered  and  Refuted  f  in  a  Letter  m 
a  Friend. 

The  Cabinet  and  the  Key,  in  a  Prn- 
pheiie  Deliaeation  of  tbe  Signs  of  tkw 
Times.  8vo.  Is. 

The  Duty  and  the  Mbana  of  Ascer¬ 
taining  the  Genuine  Sente  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  t  a  Sermon.  By  Henry  Forster 
Burder,  M.A.  Is.  fid. 

Twenty  Short  Discourses,  adapted  to 
Village  Worship,  or  the  Devotions  of 
tbe  Family;  with  an  original  Hymn 
suited  to  each  Subject.  Published  front 
the  MSS.  of  the  late  Rev.  B.  Beddome, 
A.M.  Vol.  IV.  8vo.  ds.  19mo.  Si. 

Illustrations  of  the  Divine  Govern¬ 
ment,  tending  to  shew  that  every  Thing 
is  under  the  Direction  of  Infinite  Wis¬ 
dom  and  Goodness,  and  will  terminate 
in  the  Productioo  of  universal  Parity 
and  Happineas.  ByT.  Southwood  Smith, 
12mo.  it. 

National  Establishment,  National  Se¬ 
curity,  or  Thougbu  on  the  Consequences 
of  Commuting  the  Tythea.  By  the  Rev. 
W.  Edmeads,  SU  Alban’s  Hall,  Oxford. 
8va 

The  Perils  of  Seamen;  a  Sermon 
preached  at  Whitby  to  the  GreeoUod 
Sailors.  By  John  Arundel.  8vo.  Is. 
ISmo.  fid. 

TtAVXLS. 

Travels  in  various  Countries  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  Asia,  and  Africa.  By  Edsrard 
Daniel  Clarke,  LL.D.  Vol.  4.  4Co. 
41.  14t.  fid.  boards. 

A  Tour  to  Alet  and  la  Grande  Chap- 
treuse,  by  Dom  Claude  Lancelot,  Author 
of  the  Port  Royal  Grammars :  with  some 
Account  of  the  Monastery  and  Abbot  Re¬ 
former  of  Le  Treppe :  also  Biographical 
Sketches  of  M,  du  Verger  de  Heuranne, 
Abbb  de  St.  Cyrau,  Coraelius  Janseniut, 
Bishop  of  Ypret,  and  a  brief  View  of  the 
celebrated  Institution  of  Port  RoyaL 
By  Mary  Anne  Schimmelpenninek,  Au¬ 
thor  of  Theory  on  the  Classification  of 
Beauty  and  Deformity,  a  Narrative  of 
the  Demolition  of  Port  Royal  dea 
Champs,  kc.  Z  VoL  crown  8vo.  13s. 
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homrda,  TIm  tMOod  EditkMii  c<Mui4er- 
•Wy«ilarf«d. 

P«niiiifvbr  flkctcbe*  dorinf  •  rec«»t 
Tear*  By  Jotm  Milford,  Jim.  Svo.  9*. 
Booidf. 

TmreU  in  BelooehisUm  Mid  Sindt; 
ntenapanird  by  a  Oragrapltical  and 
MiHoHcal  Acenont  of  thoaa  Countriet ; 
iHlb  a  Map.  By  Liant.  Hamry  Pottin* 
far.  of  tba  Hon.  East  India  Company*t 
Sanrica,  Aaaiataot  to  tha  Baaidant  at  tha 
Conri  of  hit  Hif  hoaaa  tba  Petahwa.  itow 
M.  5a 

Tranalt  of  Al  Bay  i«  Moiocco,  Tri» 


poll,  Cyprus,  Eopt»  Arabia,  Sydi,  ly 
Torkay,  batvaen  tha  Yean  IBB  ^ 
1801.,  Writian  by  hiMsali^  ay  {|^ 
tratad  by  Maps  and  auDaroai 
8  Vola  4to.  61.  6a 
Karrathra  of  tha  ImprisooMiai  y 
Racapa  of  Fttar  Gordon,  Saouad  ta^ 
ia  tha  Bar<^  Joseph,  of  LhatiitI, 
Gapt.  Coanolly :  comprithif  •  Jaary 
of  the  Author’s  Adreatnres  ia  his  Fli|h| 
throng  tha  Frauch  Territory  from  0mi. 
bral  to  Kotterdam,  and  thcaoA  to  thi 
Sof lith  Coast.  8fo»  7a 


ERRATA  IN  THE  LAST  NUMBER. 


Paft  947,  line  17.  /cr  Oel  rtaef  Ohe! 

850,  line  93,  /or  oorrice,  trod  corrie. 

951,  line  99.  /or  mora,  rood  mare. 

959,  line  43.  /or  adopbNl,  read  adapted. 

969,  line  13  fmm  bottom,  /or  produce,  redd  iatroduoa 


! 


9^#  Articles  on  Afarrif’s  Life  of  Fnller ;  Afaai,  Seaff,  and  BiddiJpJkoa  BaptimI 
Fefenhraiiun ;  Booo,  Taphrp  and  others,  oo  Sartng  Banks;  Smtdiet/i  PrescieaQa  • 
Pocn  ;  C/arle’s  Trarelt  inOrtcce;  the  Philosophical  TransaotkaM  eaotinued;  sad 
Wikoofi  Oiaarotinf  Cburohar,  concluded ;  are  design^  to  appear  in  tbe  Nsf 
Number, 


v/ 
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